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“ CAPRICE.” 


From the painting by M. Nonnenbruch—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d Street, 
New York. 
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The Vanderbilts and the Vanderbilt Millions. 


BY FRANK LEWIS FORD. 


THE INTERESTING STORY OF ONE OF THE GREATEST OF THE WORLD’S FORTUNES—HOW IT 
HAS GROWN IN THE HANDS OF FOUR GENERATIONS OF VANDERBILTS, AND 
WHAT THEY HAVE DONE WITH IT. 


LL Americans, to say nothing of large 
parts of the population of other 
countries, are interested, deeply and per- 
sonally, in the Vanderbilt family. Some- 
times it is the interest which servility 
pays to wealth. Sometimes it is that 
which philosophy pays to the same thing — 
the interest of the student who sees in the 
Vanderbilts not so much the more or less 


interesting personalities descended from 
Cornelius the first, as the holders of pub- 
lic utilities which in some new era may no 
more be possible for private holding than 
the old power of the king could now be 
held ‘of one man. 

The world is actively engaged in mak- 
ing its fortune, though sometimes it calls 
the task by another name and says that 

















THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT AT FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY EIGHTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, PROBABLY THE FINEST PRIVATE HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
From a photograph by R. F. Turnbull. 
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it is earning its living, acquiring a compe- 
tency, building up a business, or what not. 
And there stand the Vanderbilts, with 
living earned, competency acquired, busi- 
ness built up, fortune made. As _ the 
village storekeeper, come up to town, 
gazes with interest that is not necessarily 
envious at the great shops of the city; as 
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This attitude toward the Vanderbilts, 
this regarding them as an American insti- 
tution which should at all times be open 
for public inspection and comment, rather 
than as a collection of individuals with 
various tastes and idiosyncrasies, shows 
itself variously and not always agreeably. 
On occasions when in their private ca- 
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COMMODORE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, FOUNDER OF THE FINANCIAL DYNASTY OF THE VANDERBILTS. 


From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


the village dressmaker eyes the glass en- 
cased robes from Paris; as the art student 
who has achieved no better thing than a 
panel or a plaque for the ornamentation of 
her room, studies the grand scheme of a 
Puvis de Chavannes decoration and 
hearkens to every detail she can hear of 
the artist himself, so the world, full of 
folk with fortune still to achieve, looks 
with eagerness upon all that concerns the 
family with fortune achieved. 


pacity they have decided to entertain 
their friends, their carriageways have 
been blocked with those who insisted upon 
regarding the “function” as asemi public 
one. They have sometimes had almost to 
fight their way into the churches where 
their own marriages were to be solemnized, 
so large has been the sidewalk attend- 
ance of the uninvited. They have been 
surrounded and stared at in their boxes 
at the Horse Show in a manner which 


























only a previous existence as a zodlogical 
garden lion or a circus bearded lady could 
enable them to bear with grace. 

Their family rows—for in their private 
capacity they have at times betrayed the 
defects of temper and disposition common 
to the race—have been the subject of 
more extended investigation and criticism 
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from the snapshooting tourist with a 
camera. These things are probably not 
pleasant, but they are the crude expres- 
sions of an interest not in the least servile 
which fortunes in the process of making 
pay to fortunes made. It is as money 
getters that a nation deeply interested in 
money getting regards them. 





























WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, SON AND SUCCESSOR OF THE COMMODORE. 
From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


than murders in other circles of society. 
Their town houses are the gaping delight 
of summer visitors on the Fifth Avenue 
stage coaches; the gates of their Long 
Island places are objects of veneration 
to an army of cyclists; while they them- 
selves scarce dare to stir abroad without 
masks and armor to defend themselves 


As money getters and money holders 
they are more picturesque than as money 
spenders. Even the tradition by which 
the bulk of the Vanderbilt fortune and 
power passes into the hands of one son, 
instead of being equally divided among 
the many children, is unique in this 
country, where even adaptations of the 
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THE CONQUEROR, THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT’S STEAM YACHT. 
From a photograph by Bolles, Brooklyn. 


law of primogeniture do not prevail. It 
places enormous responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the selected son, and it leaves 
the other children with no more wearing 
duties devolving upon them than to spend 
their money with as much enjoyment as is 
compatible with a good deal of dignity. 
The present Cornelius, concerning 
whose place in the family’s fortunes and 


councils the public has recently had such 
a gratuitous interest, is not the first 
eldest son or the first Cornelius to feel 
the weight of paternal displeasure. In- 
deed, the superstitious like to recall that 
from the beginning, it is only “every 
second Cornelius” who is the head of the 
family. The eldest son of Cornelius the- 
first, that bluff old ferryman from whose 





























THE BREAKERS, THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILTS SUMMER RESIDENCE AT NEWPORT. 
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sail boat grew the leagues of shining rails 
that glitter east and west across a conti- 
nent, was Cornelius also; but he was never 
the head of the house. He conspicuously 
lacked the financial genius which his 
brother, William H., displayed, and he ac- 
quired the reputation of being a livcter 
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utterly dissimilar, meets a somewhat sim- 
ilar fate. 

Good Americans who feel that it really 
matters how a man makes his money are 
fond of referring to the fact that the 
Vanderbilt wealth has no stain upon it, 
and that it is not blemished by being 





























THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, ELDEST SON AND SUCCESSOR OF WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT. 
From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


member of society than was pleasing to 
the commodore. Asa result he inherited, 
at his father’s death, as an annuity, the 
interest on $200,000, while legacies to 
his seven sisters and other relatives 
amounted to $15,000,000, and his brother 
received the bulk of the fortune. And 
now the grandnephew of this disinherited 
Cornelius finds that he, for a reason 





merely the result of accident. In the 
first place it was earned by labor. It has 
grown by intelligent direction. _ 

The Vanderbilt picture upon which the 
public loves most to dwell is that of the 
founder of the family plying a sail boat 
back and forth between Staten Island and 
New York in the days when the century 
was young. The water front of the city 
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VANDERBILT. 
From a photograph by Alman, New York. 


was not a thicket of masts, nor the city 
itself an aerial forest of spires, towers, 
and chimneys meeting the sky. A week 
would show no such stream of travel as a 
single morning ferry boat bears now; but 
here was laid the beginning of the fortune 
that has built marble palaces, changed a 
trackless Southern county into a baronial 


WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, SECOND SON OF WILLIAM H. 


estate, and helped to restore to 
Blenheim the glories of its 
early days. 

It is not wonderful that it is 
upon this picture that the aver- 
age mind loves most to dwell. 
If Biltmore and the Breakers 
and English duchies grew out 
of a ferry boat, what future 
splendor may not arise from 
the toil in which the average 
mind is busied? It is not the 
unfriendly spirit which desires 
to keep down: the pride of 
present greatness by allusions 
to a lowly past, that makes 
the story of Commodore Van- 
derbilt the favorite one. In- 
deed, the Vanderbilt descend- 
ants themselves have been 
agreeably free from any ap- 
parent desire to forget the 
sail boat and the Half Way 
House at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, which he established as 
an adjunct to his growing 
travel system, and which his wife Sophia 
managed with notable skill. 

Of all the money getters the first Cor- 
nelius was the most picturesque. To 
overcome fundamental difficulties, to put 
in motion a great machine, is more con- 
spicuously splendid than to keep the 
machine from running amuck when it is 











THE VALIANT, WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT'S STEAM YACHT. 
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started. The founder of the Vanderbilt 
fortunes substituted steam power for 
wind at his little ferry; becoming a capi- 
talist, he foresaw that the great fortune 
of America would belong not to the man 
who had ships crossing the seas, but 
to him who had trains crossing the lands. 
He bought the little spur of railroad now 
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for other dollars is something which most 
of the world has no means of measuring. 
At any rate, the fortune which he left at 
his death, in 1885, was a vast one, actually 
enormous, though, as the will of the late 
Cornelius shows, it was overestimated. 
William H. Vanderbilt followed the 
customary rule of the family. None of 
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WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT'S RESIDENCE AT FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
From a photograph by R. F. Turnbull. 


known as the New York and Harlem, and 
so the Vanderbilt system was begun. 

His son, William H., was associated 
with him for years before he died in 1877. 
The fortune which William H. inherited 
Was enormously increased under his man- 
agement. William H. had all the financial 
genius of his father. He was, moreover, 
a trained railroad man. Besides, the 
attractive force of many millions of dollars 

2M 


his eight children was left poor; but the 
great pile, “the Vanderbilt fortune,” 
went to his eldest son, Cornelius, and to 
his second son, William K., who received 
almost as much as the head of the house. 
His other children—Mrs. Elliott F. Shep- 
ard, Mrs. Seward Webb, Mrs. William D. 
Sloane, Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Frederick 
W. Vanderbiit, and George—received an 
equal share of the remainder. 
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BILTMORE HOUSE, GEORGE W. VANDERBILT’S COUNTRY RESIDENCE NEAR ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Drawn by C. H. Tate from a copyrighted photograph by Lindsey, Asheville. 


The youth of all these children had 
oeen spent in the simplicity of the merely 
well to do. William H. Vanderbilt had 
lived on Staten Island at the family place 
for many years. His children were born 
there and were raised to comparative 
maturity there. The decline of ancestral 
vigor and the dissipation of inherited 
wealth, which sociologists claim is almost 


inevitable among the very rich, has doubt- 
less been deferred for a few generations, 
among the Vanderbilts, by the sturdy 
plainness in which William H. brought up 
his sons and daughters. 

He had been his father’s ally. He was 
a hard working man. His son Cornelius 
received the same rigorous business train- 
ing he himself had had. Cornelius, too, 




















THE VANDERBILT HOUSES ON FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY FIRST AND FIFTY SECOND STREETS, NEW 


YORK. 


THESE WERE BUILT BY WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT; THE ONE ON THE LEFT IS 
NOW OCCUPIED BY HIS YOUNGEST SON, GEORGE W. 
ON THE RIGHT BY HIS SON IN LAW, 


VANDERBILT, THAT 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE. 


From a photograph by R. F. Turnbull. 





























entered the offices of the New York Cen- 
tral in a low position, and worked his way 
up, learning each step and fitting himself 
to take his father’s place as the chief of 
the Vanderbilt family and the head of 
the Vanderbilt system. In 1885, when 
William H. died, Corne- 

lius, then forty years old, [© 
stepped into his place. | 

As money getters and | 
money holders they have 
been thus—men of en- 
ergy, men of daring, men 
of wide and far outlook, 
men of specialized knowl- 
edge. The old commodore 
dared fate and took hold 
of the New York and 
Harlem railroad when rail- 
roads were not so easily 
seen to be needed as they 
are now. William H. ex- 
tended what his father 
had begun, spinning webs 
of tracks north, east, 
south, and west. He ex- 
perimented and dared 
greatly, though by no 
means recklessly. 

Once, in a moment of 
great stress, he dared 
to say, “The public be 
damned!” and forthwith 
became the target for 
much invective. It did 
not matter in the least 
to the inveighers that 
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unmanageable and knock over a fruit 
stand, many a social philosopher would 
see in the happenings a practical example 
of the “public be damned” spirit of Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt. 

But money getting and money holding 


he had made the remark ogyeiivs VANDERBILT, JR., ELDEST SURVIVING SON OF THE LATE 


to a reporter who was 

telling him that the pub- 

lic wanted a_ certain 

express train between New York and Chi- 
cago retained upon the schedule, and that 
he followed his objurgation with the de- 
mand to know why the public didn’t pat- 
ronize the train if they wanted it. 

The remark without the context was 
printed far and wide, and has been repub- 
lished at intervals ever since. It has never 
been forgotten. If a Vanderbilt should 
want public office it would still be quoted. 
Indeed, it was somehow understood to 
affect the desirability of the friend and 
adviser of the Vanderbilts, Dr. Depew, 
when he was a candidate for the Senate. 
And doubtless if a Vanderbilt horse should 
run away and hurt some one in his course, 
or a Vanderbilt automobile should become 





CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


From a photograth by Pach, New York. 


geniuses though they are, they are dis- 
tinctly commonplace in what might be 
the brilliant art of money spending. They 
build yachts and houses; they give liber- 
ally to certain well ordered charities. 
They marry into the nobility—which is 
held to be a sure means of spending 
money, if not an illustriously original one. 
They travel in great state, and make tours 
of the world as comfortably as if they 
remained quietly at home. But all these 
things are no more than all the world of 
the unmillioned does in its degree. It 
also feeds and clothes and houses itself 
and gives its dime to poverty and its 
dollar to pleasure. 

It has never occurred to a Vanderbilt 
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that with unlimited wealth exploration 
offered a field with attractions which few 
others could properly investigate. No 
Vanderbilt, so far as the public knows, 
has ever wanted to see the Vanderbilt 
system extended to the pole sufficiently 
to be a polar explorer. No Vanderbilt 
has ever had the brilliant inspiration of 
invading Tibet with a force sufficiently 
large to assure himself of escaping the 
Tibetan courtesies which the last visitor 
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spending is George Vanderbilt. He, to be 
sure, did not buy an island where he could 
put his individual theories of management 
into practice, but he did purchase an es- 
tate so vast and so remote from the cen- 
ters of American life that if he had 
chanced to care to introduce feudal cus- 
toms among his tenantry and his servants, 
there would have been little opposition. 

In North Carolina he has bought a 
stretch of country in a plateau lying be- 











FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT'S COUNTRY RESIDENCE AT HYDE PARK, NEW YORK. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1898, by Wurts Brothers, New Vork. 


to that region describes. No Vanderbilt 
has seen the possibilities of great amuse- 
ment to be derived from buying up an 
island and putting into effect some new 
scheme of internal government. No 
Vanderbilt has ever organized companies 
and tried to learn what the excitement of 
war was for the common mass. The vast 
sums at their control, instead of purchas- 
ing for them sensations and emotions 
utterly beyond the reach of the rest of 
the world, have probably merely shut 
them off from some of the experiences 
which the apparently less fortunate enjoy. 

The only one who has done anything in 
the least out of the ordinary in the line of 


tween the Blue Ridge and the Alleghenies 
—so large a stretch that he can take a 
thirty five mile drive through his estate. 
He has built a palace the most remarkable 
in America. There are courtyards, ter- 
races, rose gardens, plashing fountains, 
balconies, marble maids gleaming from 
clumps of greenery—everything that 
spells brightness, splendor, courtly ease, 
and superlative wealth. And there are 
great tracts of woodland, streams where 
the fish dart, the stillness of the forest, 
the primeval strength of the mountains, 
in that domain. There are five thousand 
acres of farm land where scenes as simply 
bucolic as the simplest imagination can 
































conceive are enacted day by day. There 
are preserves where the deer play. Every 
element of many sided life is there save 
only the one that the crowded city gives. 

In the case of the present Cornelius, 
the young man upon whom his great 
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of the ruling branch of the family. He had 
already entered upon the rigorous course 
of training which the Vanderbilt crown 
prince has always received in youth, 
when he decided to show that one of 
his name could dare magnificently. He 





























ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, SECOND SURVIVING SON AND PRINCIPAL HEIR OF THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


uncle’s fate has been revisited, tnere 
seems to be a possibility that the Vander- 
bilt name will win fresh distinction in 
both the line of money getting and that 
of money spending. After the death of 
his elder brother, William H., who died 
at Yale a few years ago, young Cornelius 
was naturaily regarded as the coming ruler 





threw over the headship of his house, 
and wealth so great that it is but a sound 
and not a reality to the average mind, 
to marry the woman whom he desired for 
a wife. Here at last the generations had 
produced a Vanderbilt who knew how to 
part with his money in a different way 
from the traditions of his family. 
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A ROTARY SNOW PLOW, WITH THREE LOCOMOTIVES, OPENING THE WAY ACROSS A DIVIDE IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
From a photograph by Scott, Breckinridge, Colorado, 


How the Railroads Fight Snow. 


BY FRANCIS LYNDE. 


THE DANGERS AND HARDSHIPS OF WINTER RAILROADING AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, AND THE 
EPIC OF HEROISM THAT MIGHT BE WRITTEN FROM THE DAILY WORK OF THE 
MEN WHO BATTLE WITH THE SNOWS OF THE ROCKIES. 


‘6 ae of the early morning recollections 

of any boy born in New England must 
needs be the sight and sound of the old 
harrow shaped snow plow breaking the 
road at the heels of the steaming horses, 
whose trampling hoofs were the first to 
mar the white coverlet of the night’s 
spreading. 

To one such boy, whose attic window 
looked out upon the road, and beyond to 
the low embankment of the railway, the 
shirr of the passing road plow was the 
signal for a hasty scramble out of bed 
and a dash for the window. If by good 
hap he were spry enough, there was a 
spectacle abroad inspiring enough to pay 
for chills and chattering teeth. Far up 
the railway line a trail of blue smoke 
announced the coming of the flying plow; 


and afew minutes later the plow itself, a 
light wooden shield modeled like the prow 
of a cruiser and quite overshadowing the 
engine of which it was a part, roared 
down the line like a small tornado, leaving 
behind it a snapshot picture of curling 
snow wreaths, a vomiting smokestack, and 
a confused jumble of spinning wheels. 

From those days of the warm trundle 
bed and the attic window my highest 
ambition was to ride the snow plow; to 
fire it at first, and perhaps, in the dim and 
distant future, to drive it. 

The chance to make a beginning came 
while I was an apprentice in the railway 
shops. The repairs were behind, and half 
a dozen of us were working overtime. It 
had been snowing steadily since nightfall, 
and at ten o’clock the despatcher ordered 
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the plow out. Here was my opportunity, 
and I begged a boon and got it. 

The memory of that night’s work on the 
old Concord Railroad still lives, and will 
continue to live whileI do. The engine 
was a wood burner; an inside connected 
light passenger machine, built for speed. 
My engineer was of the breed called 
“reckless” in those days, and from the 
time we left the Concord yards I realized 
little beyond the inadequacy of a single 
pair of hands to keep the roaring firebox 


down from the cab to help stall the engine 
in the roundhouse. And at the nodded 
affirmative he chuckled unfeelingly. 
“Pshaw! You'd ought to go out West 
an’ buck snow in the mountains. That’s 
where they take it out 0’ ye.” 

AsI recall it, my reply was a verbal 
rendering of the vow about migrating to 
a snowless climate; and yet a few years 
later, when I had earned the right to sit 
on the right hand side of the cab, my 
engine was the “cracker” of a whip of 
































A ROTARY AT WORK—“ WHERE THE SNOW IS NOT SO DEEP AS COMPLETELY TO BURY THE PLOW, THE 
ROTARY WILL EAT ITS WAY THROUGH THE MOST SOLID DRIFT FASTER THAN A MAN CAN WALK.” 


From a photograph by Scott, Breckinridge, Colorado. 


full—that and the fact that one may be 
exceedingly wet and miserable without 
drowning. 

All night long we rushed on through 
blinding snow flurries sucked into the 
uncurtained cab by the eddy; rattling 
over the bridges, thundering under the 
road crossings, with the insatiable firebox 
devouring cord after cord of wood. And 
in the gray dawn we came limping home 
with a slipped eccentric, and with a heart- 
broken cub on the fireman’s box who was 
fervently registering a vow to do his 
future railroading in a clime where snow 
is not. 

“Pretty middlin’ tired, ain’t ye?” 
laughed the engineer, when I stumbled 


nine locomotives flogging the big drifts in 
the Sierra Nevadas. 

That experience was one to make a 
railway man long for the “soft snaps” of 
New England. The type of plow used 
was what was known as a “gouger”; a 
strongly built box car with a huge flat 
scraper at the prow set low to run under 
the snow like a great wedge, with hinged 
wings at the sides to widen the breach 
when it was once fairly opened. Brute 
strength was the watchword at that stage 
of the snow battle, and there were a good 
many demonstrations of the old query as 
to what would happen if an irresistible 
moving body should come in contact with 
an immovable fixed body. 
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HOW THE RAILROADS FIGHT SNOW. 








When a drift was _— 
encountered, the long 
train of locomotives 
would back away for 
a mile or more, the 
engineer of the lead- 
ing engine would 
whistle “off brakes,” 
and the mass of iron 
and steel and heavy 
plow would hurl itself 
into the obstruction 
with all the momen- 
tum that could be 
developed in the mile | 
start. i 

There were casual- § 
ties a plenty in those 
days. In the mountains 
it often happened that 
a drift soft enough 
at the edges would 
be a solid icepack at 
heart, and in that 
event there were 
crippled engines and 
wounded and dying 
men to be dug out of 
the packed snow after 
the crash. Old resi- 
dents of Truckee, 
California, will recall 
an incident of this 
nature in the winter 











of 1876, when a 
train of eight engines 
dashed into a slide 
pack on the western 
mountain, smashing the plow, disabling 
every one of the engines, and killing ur 
maiming more than half of the crews. 
They do it more skilfully now. Science 
and the modern era of invention have 
had something to say to the difficulties of 
mountain railroading in winter, and the 
old gouger tipped projectile of iron and 
steel and massed machinery is no longer 
hurled into the packed drifts to the detri- 
ment of the rolling stock and the lower- 
ing of the census count. A few years 
ago the rotary snow plow entered the 
field, and it is to this invention that the 
mountain roads in Colorado are indebted 
for their final triumph over the blockades 
of the phenomenal winter of 1898-’99. 
The rotary plow isa simple affair, and 
now that it is a fact accomplished railway 
men are wondering why some one did not 
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A DEEP CUT THROUGH A ROCKY MOUNTAIN SNOWDRIFT. 
Drawn ly J. Conacher from a photograph by Scott, Breckinridge, Colorado. 


think of applying the principle long ago. 
Briefly described, it is a large, strong car 
stoutly braced and with armored sides. 
At the front it carries within a shield a 
huge steel wheel with wings on the spokes 
set at an angle like the sails of a wind- 
mill. This wheel is really an immense 
augur which is revolved at a high speed 
by a steam engine within the car.. Back 
of the wheel there is a blower chamber 
with a spout which can be turned to the 
right or the left; and through the spout 
the snow borings are driven like the chips 
out of a fan blower in a planing mill. 
With this machine there isno ramming. 
A sufficient number of locomotives to hold 
it up to its work are coupled on behind, 
the great augur is set in motion, and the 
plow is pushed steadily into the drift. 
Under ordinary conditions, where the snow 
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is not so deep as completely to bury the 
plow, the rotary will eat its way through 
the most solid drift faster than a man can 
walk. It. would actually burrow to any 
depth if there were any way to get rid of 
the snow borings. 


VIEW FROM THE ENTRANCE OF A ROCKY MOUNTAIN SNOW SHED. 


It was with this warship of the snow 
seas that the Colorado mountain lines 
entered the winter battle of last year, and 
it was during that campaign that many of 
the illustrations for this article were made. 
Beginning with an unprecedented snowfall 
in the latter half of the winter, the battle 
soon developed into a fight for life—for 
the lives of the people shut up in the 
mining camps along the blockaded lines. 
To the week long storms, which soon 
buried the tracks beyond the working 
depth of the rotaries, were added terrific 
slides and avalanches, masses of snow 
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laden with débris, ice, and earth, through 
which nothing short of picks and axes in 
the hands of determined men could hew a 
path. 

The situation in the mountain towns 
along the lines soon became alarming, and 
the three principal 
railway companies in- 
volved, the Denver & 
Rio Grande, the Colo- 
rado Midland, and the 
Colorado & Southern, 
massed their forces 
and fought bravely. 
Armies of shovelers 
were gathered up in 
Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo, 
and sent to the front, 
and the herculean 
task of digging out 
hundreds of miles of 
buried tracks began 
with the first storm 
and was kept up with 
unflagging zeal to the 
end. 

The difficulties at 
times seemed well nigh 
insurmountable. At 
the high altitudes of 
the passes the cold 
was extreme, and 
while a steam driven 
plow can be operated 
in any weather, there 
is a limit to the ex- 
posure which a gang 
of shovelers can en- 
dure. Moreover, it was 
weeks before the snow 
on the passes became 
damp enough to stay 
where it was thrown. 
Under sustained cold, the action of the 
wind soon granulates the snow until each 
particle becomes a rounded pellet, and the 
mass slides and moves like so much fine, 
dry sand. ‘To clear the way for the plows, 
the snow in many of the deeper drifts 
had to be handled and rehandled; shoveled 
from one bench to another until it could 
be thrown clear of the cutting. And in 
some of the coldest weather the granulated 
mass had to be partly thawed by a steam 
hose from an engine before the shovelers 
could do anything with it. 

To the rigors of the weather, and to 
































the impossibility of using the rotaries in 
much of the blockaded district until the 
way was first broken by man power, there 
was added the difficulty of .eaching the 
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depths were almost incredible. At Boreas, 
on the Colorado & Southern, nothing could 
be seen of the post office save a foot or 
two of the stovepipe chimney, and the 






































TIMBER “GLANCES” ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC, BUILT TO DIVERT SNOW SLIDES FROM THE RAILROAD 
TRACK BELOW. 


From a photograph b, Edwards Brothers, Vancouver. 


armies of shovelers with supplies. Time 
and again detachments of the men were 
cut off by slides across the lately opened 
tracks, or by fresh storms, and more than 
once famine threatened the workers. 

On some of the higher passes the snow 


cross arms on the telegraph poles were 
barely above the surface. All down the 
line to Breckinridge the shovelers had to 
break the way for the rotary; and in the 
town of Breckinridge the street crossings 
were tunnels dug from sidewalk to side- 
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walk. In many places on Nigger Hill and 
the higher grades, where the snow banks 
had not been augmented by slides or 
drifts, the hormal depth was more than 
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stack high, and when the rotary was set 
at work nothing could be seen save the 
flying torrent of snow borings. 

The long fight in the mountains was not 
without its episodes, humorous and tragic. 
Now and then a gang of green shovelers 
would take the down hill side of the track 
when the whistle of the rotary was heard, 
and a moment later men and tools would 
be buried under the torrent pouring from 
the spout of the big plow. Once a man 
took the upper side of the drift, lost his 
footing, slipped just as the plow came up, 
and fell, not in front of the whizzing 
augur, which would have made mincemeat 


THE ENTRANCE OF A ROCKY MOUNTAIN SNOW SHED AFTER A HEAVY 
WITH A GANG OF SHOVELERS AT WORK. 


Drawn by J. Conacher frou a photograph by Scott, Breckinridge, Colorado. 
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of him, but on top of the vent, from 
whence he was blown like a feather to the 
snow banks below. 

One moorlit night in March—I tell this 
tale as it was told to 
me—the few inhabi- 
tants of a certain sky 
pitched valley in the 
Saguache might have 
had a glimpse of a re- 
incarnation of the Fly- 
ing Dutchman on 
wheels. Down the 
grades and around the 
sharp curves on the 
mountainside dashed a 
huge machine like an 
overgrown box car with 
an engine tender 
attached, a trail of 
black smoke pouring 
from its short smoke 
pipe, and a weird 
whistle yelping in 
terror shrieks as the 
downward rush quick- 
ened until. every suc- 
ceeding curve sent the 
big box spinning “on 
two legs,” as the moun- 
tain enginemen say. 

It was an accident 
of the sort to freeze 
the marrow in the bones 
of the bravest. The 

‘ rotary had been pushed 
over the pass at the 
head of the valley; and 
since the track was 
clear on the western 
slope, it was to have 
turned back from the 
summit. But in the 

shifting at the pass the plow had broken 
away from the triad of locomotives which 
had been pushing it. Being coupled 

together, the locomotives could not im- 

mediately give chase, and away went the 
plow with its imprisoned crew. 

The rotaries, like all other railway 
vehicles nowadays, have their own air 
brakes; but by the time the engineer 
realized that he was going it alone the 
speed was great enough to grind the brake 
shoes to the bone, and the downward rush 
was scarcely checked. Then this engineer 
of snow augurs had an inspiration which 
should immortalize him—which would 
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immortalize him here and now if I could 
remember his name. Putting his powerful 
machinery in motion in the reverse direc- 
tion, he pulled the throttle wide and set 
the great snow wheel buzzing backward. 
The effect was almost instantaneous. The 
big augur, transformed for the time into 
a windmill driven against the wind, acted 
on the principle of the balloonist’s para- 
chute, and when a snow drift turned up in 
an opportune curve to help it, the run- 
away plow was brought safely to a stand. 
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“READY FOR THE START”—A ROTARY SNOW PLOW ON THE COLORADO SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 


Drawn by J. Conacher from a photograph by Scott, Breckinridge, Colorado. 


3ut the perils, hardships, and difficulties 
of mountain railroading in winter are not 
all of the snow blockade. Apart from 
the added cost in maintenance of way and 
operating expenses, a climbing, tortuous 
mountain road which goes not where it 
would, but where it can, exacts a heavy 
tribute in nervous energy from every one 
connected with it, and the strain is easily 
doubled in winter. It is a fact that there 
are fewer accidents and greater safety to 
the passengers on the mountain lines, as 
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AN OLD FASHIONED “GOUGER” FORMERLY IN USE ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
Drawn by J. Conacher from a photograph by Henry Harrison Lewis. 
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a rule, than on equal mileages elsewhere; 
and this is due to the fact that all ordi- 
nary precautions taken on a level road are 
redoubled on the lines where the gradients 
are like toboggan slides, and the curves 
are called easy if the engineer can see 
two car lengths ahead of his pilot. 

Brave men and true there are, at the 
throttle and in the caboose, at the 
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dows; when the sleepy passenger in his 
warm berth listens to the frost song of 
the wheels on the vibrant rails and the 
musical crunching of the frozen snow as 
the train slows into a station; there is for 
the train crew a call for watchfulness, 
courage, and endurance unheard by the 
rank and file of the great railway army in 
the milder latitudes. 











VIEW ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC, NEAR GLACIER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, SHOWING A LINE OF SNOW SHED 


ALONG THE MOUNTAINSIDE. 


THIS SHED, A MILE LONG, AND COSTING SIXTY FOUR DOLLARS 


A FOOT TO BUILD, WAS PARTIALLY WRECKED BY A SLIDE IN JANUARY, 1899. 


despatcher’s table and in the lonely 
telegraph offices along the line, wherever 
the shriek of the locomotive whistle is 
heard in the land; but the men of the 
mountain pathways are the chosen ones in 
the vast army, since they are always on 
the firing line. 

And in winter, when the wind on the 
passes howls in the ventilators of the 
comfortable sleeping cars, and has sharp 
knives in its gusts to slash the faces of 
the men who hang out of the cab win- 


From the nearer Rockies to the farther 
Sierras the winter night’s tale of the rail- 
way is an epic of heroism; and when its 
Homer shall arise to write it we shall 
have a nobler Iliad than that which sings 
the war of the Greeks and Trojans. For 
the heroes of old fought with flesh and 
blood, and to slay their fellow creatures; 
but these men of the mountains battle 
with grim winter in its fiercest moods, 
with pitiless storms and perils uncharted, 
and this not to slay, but to save alive. 
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HOSPITAL. 


BY KATHERINE HOFFMAN. 


THE GREAT NEW YORK INSTITUTION OF ST. 


LUKE'S, THE NOBLEST OF CHARITIES AND THE 


MOST COMPLETE OF HOSPITALS, WHOSE MOTTO IS “TQ HEAL THE BODY 
AND TO SAVE THE SOUL.” 


H IGH upon that emi- 

nence which clas- 
sical New Yorkers like 
to term their Acropolis, 
already stand complet- 
ed some of the build- 
ings which are to make 
that borrowed title no 
burlesque of a name. 
Colleges spread them- 
selves in substantial 
dignity upon the hill. A library throws 
wide its entrance to the street, aton- 
ing by the gracious breadth of its 
actual approach for its somewhat re- 
stricted hospitality. A hospital crowns 





the summit—a towered, turreted, many 
winged affair, of shining brick and stone, 
with many windows glittering first on 
one side and then on another as the sun 
travels westward. 

These buildings for the care of mind 
and body are completed, or at least in 
working order. Across from them, scaffold- 
ings still stand and rocks are hewn and 
workmen come and go and chisel and 
climb and hammer all day long upon the 
building which will round out the trinity 
of beneficence upon New York’s acropolis 
—the building for the care of souls, the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. In the 
fact that Columbia and its library, the 
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Vanderbilt Pavilion. 


Norrie Pavilion. 


Minturn Pavilion, 


THE WESTERN SIDE OF ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, FROM AMSTERDAM AVENUE. 


From a photograph by R. F. Turnbull, 
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Teachers’ College, and St. Luke’s Hospital 
are all doing their appointed work be- 
fore the cathedral is finished, or indeed 

















“IN THE WARDS THERE IS A REMARKABLE AIR OF 
CHEERFULNESS.” 


well under way, there are many who find 
official and ecclesiastical confirmation of 
the modern theory that not until the 
body is helped and the mind prepared, are 
the truths of religion likely to impress 
mankind very deeply. 

This view is, in a way, that of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, whose motto, “ Corpus 
sanare, animam salvare,” makes of almost 
equal value the work of curing the body 
and of saving the soul. This linking of 
the two ministries, without any sort of 
sectarianism in the spiritual one, has been 
the feature distinguishing St. Luke’s since 
its foundation, although now, in its new 
quarters, it adds to this characteristic 
others as peculiarly its own. For in- 
stance, it is today the most complete 
hospital in this country, and probably in 
the world, in the sense of being the most 
scientifically constructed and the most 
carefully adapted in all its appointments 
to its needs. 

It is difficult, moreover, for a New Yorker 
to conceive of another hospital so beauti- 
fully situated. Nowhere else in all the great 
city do winds blow so freshly or so sweetly, 
fragrant as they are with odors from the 
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miles of neighboring parks. Nowhere 
else is there more quiet. The roar of the 
elevated is lost below the Morningside 
cliff. The Amsterdam Avenue trolleys, 
which bring the hospital into close con- 
nection with the heart of the city, whirl 
by in comparative noiselessness on one 
side of the building. There is little traffic 
in the neighborhood, and altogether no 
equally central situation could have been 
chosen where less of the city’s roar 
could penetrate. 

St. Luke’s is a collection of semi de- 
tached buildings, connected by passages 
in such a way as to present an external 
appearance of unity. When the entire 
building is completed, there will be nine 
of these buildings. Five are already 
finished, and the rest are to be added as 
the need of them arises. 

The front of the hospital is on One 
Hundred and Thirteenth Street. The 
central building facing the street is known 
as the Administration Building. West of 
it is the Norrie Pavilion, while to the 
east is a similar pavilion called the Minturn. 
To the west, on the One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Street side, is the Vanderbilt, 
and to the east the Private Patients’ 
Pavilion. 

The Administration Building is entered 
by a deep, broad, semicircular driveway, 
at the inner edge of which is a pillared 
approach for pedestrians. It contains the 
central tower dominating the whole 
group, and it communicates with the four 
pavilions by in- 
closed diagonal wa 
passages. Where 
these passages 
pass from one 
building to an- 
other there are 
open arches on 
each side, giv- 
ing what are 
architecturally 
known as “ fresh 
air cut offs.” 
These insure the 
free circulation 
of light and air 
on all four sides 
of each of the 
pavilions, and, 
what is no less 
important, they 
absolutely  pre- 





A VISITOR. 
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vent the direct circulation of air from 
one building to another. 

The arrangement of the wards ap- 
proaches the ideal of physicians and 
architects. The requisites of the perfect 
ward are said to be: such a location that 
the sun can freely enter windows on three 
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IN THE WOMAN’S SURGICAL WARD—THE HEAD NURSE, 
From a copyrighted photograph by R. F. 


sides during different portions of the day; 
the greatest possible amount of southern 
exposure; natural cross ventilation from 
north to south and from east to west; a 
complete circulation of air around each 
ward, with all its dependencies—which 
means the nurses’ rooms, medicine rooms, 
linen closets, and the like; no possibility 
of direct communication of air between 
any two wards by means of corridors or 
shafts; proper space for the ward depend- 
encies; possibility of complete isolation 
of certain wards; and at the same time 
with all these, the possibility of easy com- 
munication with the central offices. 

This task in hospital architecture, seem- 
ing almost impossible to the mind of the 
layman, has been accomplished in St. 
Luke’s. The principle upon which it was 
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made possible is that already noted—of 
placing in the center of a large space a 
building from the four corners of which 
should project other buildings, complete 
in themselves, and at once closely con- 
nected with and completely isolated from 
the central structure. 


Turnbull, 


St. Luke’s is built in what is known as 
the Renaissance style of the modern 
French school. Its general appearance 
is compared to that of the Luxembourg 
in Paris. The basement is of granite. 
For the upper stories brick and stone 
have been used, the brick being, however, 
of the gray and not the familiar red 
variety. 

Within the finish is exceedingly plain, 
as is proper in a place where never end- 
ing war is to be waged upon the whole 
tribe of germs. There are no moldings, 
no cornices, and no sharp edges or corners. 
The walls round gently into the ceiling 
and the floors into the walls. The dust 
in the corners, dreaded of all good house- 
keepers, has thus absolutely no chance 
The walls and ceilings are of non absorbent 
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IN THE MEN’S MEDICAL WARD, WHERE SOME OF THE PATIENTS ARE AWAITING VISITORS. 
From a copyrighted photograph by R. F. Turnbull, 


substance. The floors are squares of 
polished wood laid directly upon concrete, 
the pores and cracks filled with melted 
paraffin. The floors and doors are almost 
the only wooden things in the hospital, 
the finish of the windows being glazed 
brick. 

The arrangements for ventilation, in 
addition even to those implied in the con- 
struction of the buildings, are as complete 
as modern science has devised. During 
the greater part 
of the year the 
windows can be 
kept open — 
which is the best 
and of course 
the simplest pos- 
sible method of 
ventilation. In 
distinctly cold 
weather, it is 
merely neces- 
sary to open the 
inlets of the 
great ventilat- 
ing flues, and 
the building will 
ventilate itself. 
In the spring 
and fall, when- 
ever the exter- 
nal air, if ad- 
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mitted through the windows, would 
create a dangerous draft, fresh air is 
drawn in at the top of the building, 
and sent through the hospital by means 
of propelling fans situated at the bottom 
of great shafts. Once every ten minutes 
the air is changed. Fresh air, warmed 
or not as desired, may be admitted under 
the bed of every patient, and the vitiated 
air drawn off through openings in the 
ward ceilings. 

The laundry arrangements are enough 
to make a good housekeeper grind her 
teeth with rage at the impossibility of 
ever equaling them. A special elevator 
carries soiled linen from the various floors. 
It is collected from the wards in galvanized 
iron boxes and is sent by the elevator 
straight to the soiled linen room in the 
basement. Thence it passes through the 
sterilizing room into the rinsing room, 
thence to a sorting department, thence 
to the machine, drying, and mangling 
rooms, thence to a repair department, 
thence to a separating room, and thence 
to a distributing elevator. It is a prog- 
ress which, as will be seen, thwarts the 
most lively and persistent germ, and 
insures absolute cleanliness. In clear 
weather the final touch of wholesome 
freshening is given by drying the clothes 
in the outside air instead of in the dry- 
ing room. 
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The chapel, very appropriately when 
one considers the stress always laid 
upon the “animam salvare” clause of the 
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approach through the corridor to a short 
flight of marble steps which lead into the 
chapel. Through the open doors the blaze 





























THE CHAPEL OF ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL. 


THE CHANCEL WINDOW IS A MEMORIAL TO DR. WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 


MUHLENBERG, THE FOUNDER GF THE HOSPITAL. 


From a copyrighted photograph by R. F. 
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motto, is an important part of the struc- 
ture. Indeed, it is the dominating archi- 
tectural feature. When one enters the 


building from the broad approach on One 
Hundred and Thirteenth Street, he finds 
himself in a stately pillared hall, with other 
halls radiating east and west from it. 
There are beautiful columns, large, round, 
and white, and free from the elaborations 
of decoration. 


These form a narrower 
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of the chancel window shines down upon 
the white marble of the altar, through 
a dim nave, and out into the hall again. 
The first impression, therefore, which 
is received on entering the hospital, is 
that of the open chapel, a little above and 
beyond the hall around which all the 
business of the institution is transacted. 
The prominence thus given to the spiritual 
side of the hospital’s ministrations is in 
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entire accord with its traditions. It was 
founded as a church hospital where the 
sick poor, without distinction of race or 
creed, might be attended. Dr. William Au- 
gustus Muhlenberg, rector of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, was its founder. 

















IN ONE OF THE CHILDREN’S WARDS—“ HOSPITAL 
LIFE IN ITS MOST CHARMING GUISE.” 


The magnificent building which has just 
been described, the annual cost of whose 
maintenance will be from $140,000 to 
$150,000, grew out of the sum of $15, 
half of the offertory at the Church of the 
Holy Communion on St. Luke’s Day, 1846. 
Dr. Muhlenberg devoted that sum to be a 
nucleus for a hospital to be named in 
honor of “the beloved physician.” Before 
long one of his parishioner; contributed 
$1,000 to the fund. Dr. Muhlenberg, 
himself most enthusiastic in furthering his 
plan, incited enthusiasm among his fol- 
lowers. In 1850 the hospital was incorpo- 
rated. Land at Fifth Avenue and Fifty 
Fourth Street was secured, and in 1854 
the corner stone of St. Luke’s was laid. 
In 1858 the hospital building was really 
ready for occupancy, and in 1859 Dr. 
Muhlenberg moved into it, becoming pastor 
and superintendent, and there he remained 
until his death in 1877. 

It is not too much to say, so those who 
have followed him believe, that his spirit, 
animating the institution as it did for so 
many years, gave permanent direction to 
its tendencies, and that St. Luke’s as it 
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stands today is in an unusually real and 
intimate sense a monument to him. 

Dr. Muhlenberg believed that the hos- 
pital should be in every department a prac- 
tical manifestation of the Christian charity 
to which appeal was made for its support. 
It was not enough that doctors, nurses, 
and medicines were provided for those 
unable to obtain them for themselves. 
They must be dispensed in such a way as 
to give to the hospital’s beneficiaries an 
illustration of Christian courtesy and 
affection. Patients at St. Luke’s, he 
believed, should be regarded as “ guests 
of thechurch.” Asa natural result, the 
patient was treated neither as free material 
for scientific experiment nor as an object 
of institutional charity. The endeavor, 
both under him and under his successor, 
the present pastor and superintendent, the 
Rev. Dr. George 8. Baker, has been to 
secure to the individual patient the same 
consideration of personal rights that he 
might expect in his own home. 

Asa church institution—and St. Luke’s 
insists upon this view of itself with a 
strenuousness rather pleasing in days 
when it is popular to be religious by 
stealth—there are daily services held 
both in the chapel and in the wards. These 
are, naturally, according to the ritual of 
the Episcopal church, but proselyting has 
not been a feature of the hospital work. 
The conversion of patients has not been 
aimed at, but, to quote the historian of 
St. Luke’s, the building up “of faith in 
individual souls, by personal ministration, 
by the daily services of worship, and by 
the simple presentation of the essential 
truths of Christianity.” 

Creed has absolutely no place in the 
admission of patients. The doors of the 
hospital have never been closed to suitable 
and needy applicants for relief whose 
diseases were acute, curable, and non con- 
tagious. Statistics kept from the open- 
ing of the hospital until 1892 show that 
of 36,050 patients treated during that 
time only 384 per cent were Episcopalians, 
while 33 per cent were members of 
other Protestant denominations, 274 were 
Roman Catholics, and 1 per cent Hebrews. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the hospital is the training school for 
nurses under the direction of Mrs. Quin- 
tard. There are seventy one young wom- 
en now in the school, which was started 
in 1888. Their appearance is all that the 
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ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL—THE MAIN HALL, WITH THE STEPS LEADING INTO THE CHAPEL. 
From a copyrighted photograph by R. F. Turnbull. 


most inveterate reader of sentimental war 
stories could desire. They wear the 
neatest and prettiest uniform of blue and 
white striped gingham. Their bibbed 
white aprons, their neckbands of stiff 
linen, their crisply erect and airily poised 
little caps of sheer white mull, make 
altogether a composite of exquisite order- 
liness which must at once inspire hopeful 
convictions in the hearts of their patients. 
It is impossible to conceive of anything 
so manifestly out of place as disease 
daring to persist 
near them. 

In every ward 
there are a head 
nurse and her 
assistants. The 
head nurse may 
be recognized by 
the black velvet 
band upon her 
cap, if no other 
marks of author- 
ity are about her. 
It is she who sits 
at a little writing 
table in the cen- 
ter of the ward, 
and writes out re- 
ports and makes 
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requisitions. It is she who in solemn 
state accompanies the doctors through 
the ward on their daily rounds. It is 
she who receives instructions, trans- 
mits orders, and is responsible for the im- 
maculate neatness of the ward and the 
efficiency of the nurses under her. 

The Nurses’ Home is in the Vanderbilt 
Pavilion. It has a private entrance on 
One Hundred and Fourteenth Street, and 
is altogether a charming place. Archi- 
tecturally it is like the rest of the hospital. 
It has the same walls, floors, and columns. 
The parlor is an enormous, sunny room 
where desks, bookcases, couches with 
many pillows, easy chairs, and a tea table 
invite the nurses to many agreeable forms 
of rest or diversion. 

They have, however, comparatively little 
time for diversion. Their working day 
lasts for eleven hours, including nine hours 
of actual work and two of leisure. They 
have an afternoon off every other week. 
Their work is so largely physical, requir- 
ing a great deal of standing, walking, and 
moving about, that until they become 
accustomed to it, the time which they 
have free each day is devoted to rest. 
Their bedrooms are charmingly arranged 
around the four sides of their pavilion, on 
the floors above the first. 






























St. Luke’s is in itself quite a large 
community. There are the family of Dr. 
Baker, the family of his assistant, the 
Rev George F. Clover; the chaplain, the 
Rev. Charles E. Freeman; the cashier, the 
head of the nursing department, the head 
of the housekeeping department, the 
apothecary, the seventy one nurses, ten 
house physicians, one hundred and twenty 
five servants, and, in full seasons, as many 
as three hundred free patients. Provision 
is also made for private patients. Their 
pavilion will accommodate about thirty 
six. The rooms are arranged so that 
they may be thrown into suites, each 
having a private bathroom attached. 

In the wards there is a remarkable air 
of cheerfulness, entirely at variance with 
the accepted notion of sick rooms, and 
especially of free hospitals. This is partly 
due to the brilliantly sunny effect given 
by the white walls, the light polished 
floors, the white pillars, the white iron 
beds, and the long rows of windows on all 
sides. Down the middle of the wards are 
objects that add to the cheerful glitter— 
here a table, neat as the proverbial wax, 
where the head nurse sits to do her 
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writing; there a 
“dressing car” 
of white enam- 
eled ware, hold- 
ing shining bot- 
tles and jars all 
ready to be wheel- 
ed wherever they 
are needed. In the 
women’s wards 
white curtains 
around the beds, 
and white screens 
at the side or 
foot, add to the 
crisply cheerful 
aspect of the 
place. Beside 
each bed is a big 
chair in which 
the convalescents 
may sit for a 
while each day. 

It is in the children’s wards, however, 
that hospital life is seen in its most 
charming guise. These occupy the upper 
stories of the Administration Building, and 
they look out in front toward the greenery 
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surrounding the unfinished 
cathedral. In them is not 
only the customary array 
of white beds and glitter- 
ing hospital apparatus, but 
here is a bowl of gold fish 
moving languidly about in 
crystal clear water, and 
there isa marble statue of  —_s_ 
a child, perfect from her 
childish forehead to her i" 
little feet, the very incar- 
nation of sweetness and 
health. Here a toy stove 
stands upen a broad window 
sill, and there a doll sits 
pertly erect in a wheel chair where 
an hour ago, perhaps, a child lay lan- 
guidly. Here is a crutch against the 
foot of a bed, interpreter of the suffering 
of the child who sleepsin it. There a mere 
baby lies and stares about with round, 
wise eyes and plays with the pink heel of 
her foot as solemn and as all absorbed as 
if no bandage bound her head and no pain 
lay behind her or before her. 

The happy confidence with which these 
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children smile upon all who 
enter their wards, the bright- 
ness and the friendliness of 
their looks, tell more than 
many volumes of the work- 
ing of the theory on which 
Dr. Muhlenberg long ago 
built the hospital. Not only 
are their sufferings made 
light, their pains allayed by 
all the devices known to 
modern medical science, but 
tenderness has come also 
and grown so constant a ° 
companion to them that, 
childishly, they are confident 
of it from all who enter the place where 
they are. And seeing how, no matter what 
the whiteness of their faces, no matter 
what the bandages that bind them, they 
beam welcomingly upon the visitor, one is 
moved to believe that in all the wonderful 
building there is no monument to the 
success of Dr. Muhlenberg’s conception so 
convincing and so beautiful as that smile 
upon the faces of the children whom his 
dream, grown a reality, shelters and cures. 






































ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, FROM MORNINGSIDE PARK— “HIGH UPON THAT EMINENCE WHICH CLASSICAL NEW 
YORKERS LIKE TO TERM THEIR ACROPOLIS.” 
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THE ISLE OF UNREST; 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


PARLY in March, 1870, but a short time after his return to Paris from Africa, where he has been on 2 
hunting expedition, Lory de Vasselot, while riding in the Bois de Boulogne, has the good fortune to rescue 


his cousin, the Baroness de Mélide, whose horse has become unmanageable. 


She has been riding with 


Colonel Gilbert, an engineer officer, who has but recently returned from Corsica, of which country De 


Vasselot’s parents were natives. 
p 





IV (Continued). 


D=® VASSELOT turned with a depre- 

catory shrug of the shoulders, and 
busied himself with the girths of his saddle. 
At the touch and the sight of the buckles, 
his eyes became grave and earnest. And 
it is not only Frenchmen who cherish this 
cult of the horse, making false gods of 
saddle and bridle, and a sacred temple of 
the harness room. Very seriously De 
Vasselot shifted the side saddle from the 
Arab to his own large and gentle horse— 
a wise old charger with a Roman nose, 
who never wasted his mettle in park 
tricks, but served honestly the govern- 
ment that paid his forage. 

The Baroness de Mélide watched the 
transaction in respectful silence, for she 
too took le sport very seriously, and had 
attended a course of lectures at a riding 
school, on the art of keeping and using 
harness. Her color was now returning— 
that brilliant, delicate color which so 
often accompanies dark red hair—and she 
gave a little sigh of resignation. 

Colonel Gilbert looked at her, but said 
nothing. He seemed to admire her in the 
same contemplative way that he had 
admired the moon rising behind the island 
of Capraja from the Place St. Nicholas 
in Bastia. De Vasselot noted the sigh 
and glanced sharply at her over the 
shoulder of the big charger. 

“Of what are you thinking?” he said. 

“Of the millennium, mon ami.” 

“The millennium?” 

“Yes,” she answered, gathering the 
bridle—“ when women shall perhaps be 
allowed to be natural. Our mothers 
played at being afraid—we play at being 
courageous.” 

As she spoke she placed a neat foot in 


Colonel Giibert’s hand, who lifted her with- 
out effort to the saddle. De Vusselot 
mounted the Arab, and they rode slowly 
homeward by way of the Avenue de 
Longchamps, through the Porte Dauphine 
and up what is now the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne, which was quiet enough at this 
time of day. The baroness was inclined 
to be silent. She had been more shaken 
than she cared to confess to two soldiers. 
Colonel Gilbert probably saw this, for he 
began to make conversation with De 
Vasselot. 

“You do not come to Corsica?” he said. 

“T have never been there—shall never 
go there,” answered De Vasselot. “Tell 
me, is it not a terrible place? The end 
of the world, I am told. My mother——” 
he broke off with a gesture of the utmost 
despair; “she is dead!” he interpolated— 
“always told me that it was the most 
terrible place in the world. At my father’s 
death—more than thirty years ago—she 
quitted Corsica and came to live in Paris, 
where I was born, and where, if God is 
good, I shall die.” 

“My cousin, you talk too much of 
death,” put in the baroness seriously. 

“ As between soldiers, baroness,” replied 
De Vasselot gaily. “It is our trade. 
You know the island well, colonel?” 

“No, I cannot say that. But I know 
the Chateau de Vasselot.” 

“Now, that is interesting. And I who 
scarcely know the address! Near Calvi, 
is it not? A waste of rocks, and behind 
each rock at least one bandit—so my dear 
mother assured me.” 

“It might be cultivated,” answered 
Colonel Gilbert indifferently. “It might 
be made to yield a small return. I have 
often thought so. I have even thought 
of whiling away my exile by attempting 
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some such scheme. I once contemplated 
buying a piece of land on that coast to 
try. Perhaps you would sell?” 

“Sell?” laughed De Vasselot. “No, I 
am not such a scoundrel as that. I would 
toss you for it, my dear colonel—I would 
toss you for it, if you like.” 

And as they turned out of the avenue 
into one of the palatial streets that run 
towards the Avenue Victor Hugo, he made 
the gesture of throwing a coin into the 
air. 

V. 
“Tl ne faut jamais se laisser trop voir, méme a 
ceux qui nous aiment.” 

It was not very definitely known what 
Mile. Brun taught in the School of Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart in the Rue 
du Cherche-Midi in Paris. For it is to be 
feared that Mlle. Brun knew nothing ex- 
cept the world; and it is precisely that 
form of knowledge which is least culti- 
vated in a convent school. 

“She has had a romance,” whispered 
her bright eyed charges, and lapsed into 
suppressed giggles at the mere mention 
of such a word in connection with a little 
woman dressed in rusty black, with thin 
gray hair, a thin gray face, and a yellow 
neck. 

It would seem, however, that there is a 
point where even a mother superior must 
come down, as it were, into the market 
place and meet the world. That point is 
where the convent purse rattles thinly 
and the mother superior must face hunger. 
It had, in fact, been intimated to the 
conductors of the School of the Sister- 
hood of the Sacred:Heart by the ladies of 
the quarter of St. Germain, that the con- 
vent teaching taught too little of one 
- world and too much of another. And the 
mother superior, being a sensible woman, 
agreed to engage a certain number of 
teachers from the outer world. Mlle. 
Brun was vaguely entitled an instructress, 
while Mlle. Denise Lange bore the proud 
title of mathematical mistress. 

Mille. Brun, with her compressed mouth, 
her wrinkled face, and her cold hazel eyes, 
accepted the situation, as we have to ac- 
cept most situations in this world, merely 
because there is no choice. 


“What can you teach?” asked the soft 


eyed mother superior. 
“ Anything,” replied Mile. Brun, with a 
direct gaze, which somehow cowed the nun. 
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“She has had a romance,” whispered 
some wag of fourteen, when Mlle. Brun first 
appeared in the schoolroom; and that be- 
came the accepted legend regarding her. 

“What are you saying of me?” she 
asked one day, when her rather sudden 
appearance caused silence at a moment 
when silence was not compulsory. 

“That you once had a romance, madem- 
oiselle,” answered some daring girl. 

“ Ah!” 

And perhaps the dusky wrinkles lapsed 
into gentler lines, for some one had the 
audacity to touch mademoiselle’s hand 
with a birdlike tap of one finger. 

“ And you must tell it to us.” 

For there were no nuns present, and 
mademoiselle was suspected of having 
a fine contempt for the most stringent of 
the convent laws. 

“No.” 

“But why not, mademoiselle?” 

“Because the real romances are never 
told,” replied Mile. Brun. 

But that was only her way, perhaps, of 
concealing the fact that there was noth- 
ing to tell. She spoke in a low voice, for 
her class shared the long schoolroom this 
afternoon with the mathematical class. 
The room did not lend itself to descrip- 
tion, for it had bare walls and two long 
windows looking down disconsolately upon 
a courtyard, where a gray cat sunned her- 
self in the daytime and bewailed her lot at 
night. Who, indeed, would be a convent 
cat? 

At the far end of the long room Mlle. 
Denise Lange was superintending, with an 
earnest face, the studies of five young 
ladies. It was only necessary to look at 
the respective heads of the pupils to con- 
clude that these young persons were en- 
gaged in mathematical problems, for there 
is nothing so discomposing to the hair as 
arithmetic. Mlle. Lange herself seemed 
no more capable of steering a course 
through a double equation than her pupils, 
for she was young and pretty, with laugh- 
ing lips and fair hair, now somewhat ruf- 
fied by her calculations. When, however, 
she looked up, it might have been per- 
ceived that her glance was clear and pene- 
trating. 

There was no more popular person in 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart than 
Denise Lange, and in no walk of life is 
personal attractiveness so much appreci- 
ated as ina girls’ school. It is only later 

















in life that ces demoiselles begin to find 
that their neighbor’s beauty is but skin 
deep. The nuns—“ fond fools,” Mlle. 
Brun called them—concluded that be- 
cause Denise was pretty she must be 
good. The girls loved Denise with a wild 
and exceedingly ephemeral affection, be- 
cause she was little more than a girl her- 
self, and was, like themselves, liable to 
moments of deep arithmetical despond- 
ency. Mlle. Brun admitted that she was 
fond of Denise because she was her second 
cousin, and that was all. 

When worldly mammas, essentially of 
the second empire, who perhaps had 
doubts respecting a purely conventual 
education, made inquiries on this subject, 
the mother superior, feeling very wicked 
and worldly, usually made mention of the 
mathematical mistress, Denise Lange, 
daughter of the great and good general 
who was killed at Solferino. And no other 
word of identification was needed. For 
some keen witted artist had painted a 
great salon picture of not a young pala- 
din, but a fat old soldier, eighteen stone, 
on his huge charger, with shaking red 
cheeks and blazing eyes, standing in his 
stirrups, bursting out of his tight tunic, 
and roaring to his enfants to follow him 
to their death. 

It was after the battle of Solferino that 
Mile. Brun had come into Denise Lange’s 
life, taking her from her convent school 
to live in a dull little apartment in the 
Rue des Saints Péres, educating her, dress- 
ing her, caring for her with a grim affec- 
tion which never wasted itself in words. 
How she pinched and saved, and taught 
herself that she might teach others; how 
she triumphantly made both ends meet, 
are secrets which, like Mlle. Brun’s ro- 
mance, she would not tell. For French 
women are not only cleverer and more 
capable than French men, but they are 
cleverer and more capable than any other 
women in the world. History, moreover, 
will prove this; for nearly all the great 
women that the world has seen have been 
produced by France. 

Denise and Mile. Brun still lived in the 
dull little apartment in the Rue des Saints 
Péres—that narrow street which runs 
southward from the Quai Voltaire to the 
Boulevard St. Germain, where the cheap 
frame makers, the artists’ colormen, and 
the dealers in old prints have their shops. 
To the convent school, the old woman and 
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the young girl, walking daily through the 
streets to their work, brought with them 
that breath of worldliness which the ad- 
vance of civilization seemed to render de- 
sirable to the curriculum of a girls’ school. 

“Tt must be heavenly, mademoiselle, to 
walk in the streets quite alone,” said one 
of Mlle. Brun’s pupils to her one day. ~ 

“Tt is,” was the reply; “especially near 
the gutter.” ~ 

But this afternoon there was no con- 
versation, for the literature class knew 
that Mile. Brun was in a contrary humor. 

“She is looking at that dear Denise 
with discontented eyes. She is in a 
shocking temper,” had been the whispered 
warning from mouth to mouth. 

And in truth Mlle. Brun constantly 
“lanced down the length of the school- 
room to where Denise was sitting. But a 
seeing eye could well perceive that it was 
not with Denise, but with the schoolroom, 
that the little old woman was discontented. 
Perhaps she had at times a cruel thought 
that the Rue des Saints Péres, emphasized 
as it were by the Rue du Cherche-Midi, 
was hardly gay for a young life. Per- 
haps the soft touch of spring that was in 
the March air stirred up restless longings 
in the soul of this little gray town mouse. 

And while she was watching Denise, 
the cross grained old nun who acted as 
concierge to this quiet house came into 
the room, and handed Denise a long blue 
envelope. 

“Tt is addressed in a man’s handwrit- 
ing,” she said warningly. 

“Then let us by all means send for the 
tongs,” answered Denise, taking the letter 
with a mock air of alarm. 

But she looked at it curiously, and 
glanced towards Mlle. Brun before she 
opened it. It was perhaps characteristic 
of the little old schoolmistress to show no 
interest whatever. And yet to her it 
probably seemed an age before Denise 
came towards her, carrying the letter in 
her outstretched hand. 

“ At first,” said the girl, “I thought it 
was a joke—a trick of one of the girls. 
But it is serious enough. It is a romance 
inside a blue envelope—that is all.” 

She gave a joyous laugh, and threw the 
letter down on Mile. Brun’s knees. 

“It is my father’s cousin, Mattei Pe- 
rucca, who has died suddenly, and has left 
me an estate in Corsica,” she continued, 
impatiently opening the letter, which 
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Mile. Brun fingered with pessimistic 
distrust. “See here! That is the address 
of my estate in Corsica, where I shall 
invite you to stay with me—l, who stand 
before you in my old black alpaca, and 
would borrow a hairpin if you can 
spare it.” 

Her hands were busy with her hair as 
she spoke; and she seemed to touch life 
and its entanglements as lightly. Mlle. 
Brun, however, read the letter very 
gravely. For she was a wise old French- 
woman, who knew that it is only bad news 
which may safely be accepted as true. 

The letter, which was accompanied by 
an inclosure, was from a Marseilles solic- 
itor, and began by inquiring as to the 
identity of Mlle. Denise Lange, instructress 
at the convent school in the Rue du 
Cherche-Midi, with the daughter of the 
late General Lange, who met his death on 
the field of Solferino. It then proceeded 
to explain that Denise Lange had inherited 
the property known as the Perucca prop- 
erty, in the commune of Calvi, in the Island 
of Corsica. Followed a schedule of the 
said property, which included the historic 
chateau known as the Casa Perucca. 
The solicitor concluded with a word for 
himself, after the manner of his kind, and 
clearly demonstrated that no other lawyer 
was so capable as he to arrange the 
affairs of Mlle. Denise Lange. 

“Jean Jacques Moreau,” read Mile. 
Brun, with some scorn, the signature of 
the Marseilles notary. “An imbecile, 
your Jean Jacques—an imbecile, like his 
great and mischievous namesake. He 
does not say of what malady your second 
cousin died, or what income the property 
will yield—if any.” 

“But we can ask him those particulars.” 

“And pay for each answer,” retorted 
Mlle. Brun, folding the letter refiectively. 

She was remembering that a few 
minutes earlier she had been thinking that 
their present existence was too narrow for 
Denise; and now, in the twinkling of an 
eye, life seemed to’ be opening out and 
spreading with a. rapidity which only the 
thoughts of youth could follow and the 
energy of spring keep pace with. 

“Then we will go to Marseilles and ask 
the questions ourselves, and then he 
cannot charge for each answer, for I 
know he could never keep count.” 

But Mile. Brun only looked grave, and 
would not rise to Denise’s lighter humor. 
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It almost seemed, indeed, as if she were 
afraid—she who had never known fear 
through all the years of pinch and strug- 
gle, who had faced a world that had no use 
for her, that would not buy the poor 
services she had to sell. For to know 
the worst is always a relief, and to ex- 
change it for something better is like 
exchanging an old coat for a new one. 

“And in the mean time——” said 
Mile. Brun, turning sharply upon her 
pupils, who had taken the opportunity of 
abandoning French literature. 

“Tn the mean time,” said Denise, turn- 
ing reluctantly away—“ in the mean time, 
I am filling a vat of so many cubic meters, 
from a well so many meters deep, with a 
pail containing four liters, and of course 
the pail has a leak in it, and the well 
becomes deeper as one draws from it, and 
the Casa Perucea is, I suppose, a dream.” 

She went back to her work, and in a 
few moments was quite absorbed in it. 
And it was Mlle. Brun who could not 
settle to her French literature, nor com- 
pose her thoughts at all. For change is 
the natural desire of youth, and the belief 
that it must be for the better, part and 
parcel of the astounding optimism of that 
state of life. 

A few minutes later Denise remembered 
the inclosure—a letter in a thick white 
envelope, which was still lying on her 
desk. She opened it. 

MADEMOISELLE: 

I think I have the pleasure of addressing the 
daughter of an old comrade in arms, and this must 
be my excuse for at once approaching my object. 
I hear by accident that you have inherited from the 
late Mattei Perucca his small property near Olmeta 
in Corsica. I knew Mattei Perucca, and the prop- 
erty you inherit is not unknown to one who has had 
official dealings with land owners in Corsica. I tell 
you frankly that it would be impossible, in the pres- 
ent disturbed state of the island, for you to live at 
Olmeta, and I ask you as frankly whether you are 
disposed to sell me your small estate. I have long 
cherished the scheme of buying a small parcel of 
land in Corsica for the purpose of showing the 
natives that agriculture may be made profitable in 
so fertile an island, by dint of industry and a firm 
and unswerving honesty. The Perucca property 
would suit my purpose. You may be doing a good 
action in handing over your tenants to one who un- 
derstands the Corsican nature. I, in addition to 
relieving the monotony of my present exile at 
Bastia, may perhaps be inaugurating a happier 
state of affairs in this most unfortunate country. 

Awaiting your answer, I am, mademoiselle, 

Your obedient servant, 
Louis GILBERT (Colonel.) 

The school bell rang as Denise finished 
reading the letter. The class was over. 























“We shall descend into the well again 
tomorrow,” she said, closing her books. 

The girls trooped out into the forlorn 
courtyard, leaving Mlle. Brun and Denise 
alone in the schoolroom. Mlle. Brun read 
the second letter with a silent concentra- 
tion. She glanced up when she had 
finished it. 

“Of course you will sell,” she said. 

Denise was looking out of the tall closed 
windows at the few yards of sky that, 
were visible above the roofs. Some fleecy 
clouds were speeding across the clear 
ether. 

“No,” she answered slowly; “I think I 
shall go to Corsica. “Tell me,” she 
added, after a pause—“I suppose I have 
Corsican blood in my veins?” 

“TI suppose so,” admitted Mlle. Brun 
reluctantly. 


VI. 


“Chaque homme a trois caractéres: celui quil a, 
celui qu'il montre, et celui quwil croit avoir.” 

By one of the strokes of good fortune 
which come but once to the most ardent 
student of fashion, the Baroness de Mélide 
had taken up horsiness at the very begin- 
ning of that estimable craze. It was, 
therefore, in mere sequence to this pur- 
suit that she fixed her abode on the south 
side of the Champs Elysées, and within a 
stone’s throw of the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne, before the world found out 
that it was quite impossible to live else- 
where. It is so difficult, in truth, to 
foretell the course of fashion, that one 
cannot help wondering why the modern 
soothsayers, who eke out what appears to 
be a miserable existence in the smaller 
streets of the Faubourg St. Honoré and 
in the neighborhood of Bond Street, do 
not turn their second sight to the con- 
templation of the future of streets and 
districts, instead of telling the curious a 
number of vague facts respecting their 
past and vaguer prophecies ag to the 
future. 

If, for instance, Cagliostro had foretold 
that today the Chausée d’Antin would be 
deserted; that the faubourg woyld have 
completely ousted the Rue St. Honoré; 
that the Avenue de la Grande Armée 
should be, fashionably speaking, dead after 
a short and brilliant life; and that the 
little streets of the Faubourg St. Germain 
should be all that is most chic—what 
fortunes might have been made! Indeed, 
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no one in a trance or in his right mind 
can tell today why it is right to walk on 
the right hand side of the Boulevard des 
Italiens and the Boulevard des Capucines, 
and heinously wrong to walk on the left; 
while, on the contrary, no self respecting 
Parisian would allow himself to be seen 
on the right hand pavement of the Boule- 
varde de la Madeleine. Indeed, these 
things are a mystery, and the wise seek 
only to obey, and not to ask the reason why. 

It would be difficult to lay before the 
English reader the precise social position 
of the Baroness de Mélide. For there are 
wheels within wheels, or, more properly, 
perhaps, shades within shades, in the 
social world of Paris, which are quite un- 
suspected on this side of the channel. 
Indeed, our ignorance of social France is 
only surpassed by the French ignorance of 
social England. The Baroness de Mélide 
was rich, however, and the rich, as we all 
know, have nothing to fear in this world. 
As a matter of fact, M. de Mélide dated 
his nobility from Napoleon’s creatior, 
and madame’s grandfather was of the 
emigration. By conviction they belonged 
to the Anglophile school, and theirs was 
one of the prettiest little houses between 
the Avenue Victor Hugo and the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, which is more 
important than ancestors. 

It was to this miniature palace that 
Mlle. Brun and Denise were bidden, to the 
new function of afternoon tea, the day 
after the receipt of the lawyer’s letter. 
Mme. de Mélide would take no denial. 

“T have already heard of Denise’s good 
fortune; and from whom do you think?” 
she wrote. “From my dear good cousin, 
Lory de Vasselot, who is, if you will 
believe it, a Corsican neighbor—the Vas- 
selot and Perucca estates actually adjoin. 
Both, I need hardly tell you, bristle with 
bandits, and are quite impossible. But I 
have quite decided that Lory shall marry 
Denise. Come, therefore, without fail. 
I need not tell you to see that Denise 
looks pretty. The good God has seen to 
that for you. And as for Lory, he is an 
angel. I cannot think why I did not 
marry him myself—except that he did 
not ask me. And then there is my stupid, 
whom nobody else would have, and who 
now sends his dear love to his oldest 
friend.— Your devoted JANE.” 

The Baroness de Mélide was called 
Jeanne, but she had _ enthusiastically 
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changed that name for its English version 
at the period when England was, as it 
were, first discovered by social France. 

When Mlle. Brun and Denise arrived, 
they found the baroness beautifully 
dressed as usual, and very French, for 
the empress was at this time the leader 
of the world’s women, as the emperor— 
that clever parvenu—was undoubtedly 
the first monarch in Europe. It behooves 
not a masculine pen to attempt a descrip- 
tion of Mme. de Mélide’s costume, which, 
moreover, was of a bygone mode, and 
nothing is so unsightly in death as a 
deceased fashion. 

“How good of you to come!” she cried, 
embracing both ladies in turn, with a 
fervor which certainly seemed to imply 
that she had no other friends on earth. 

In truth, she had, for the moment, 
none so dear; for there are certain warm 
hearts that are happy in always loving, 
not the highest, but the nearest. 

“Let me see now,” she added, vigor- 
ously dragging forward chairs. “I asked 
some one to meet you—some one I par- 
ticularly wanted you to become acquainted 
with, but I cannot remember who it is.” 
As she spoke she consulted a little red 
morocco betting book. 

“Lory!” she cried, after a short search. 
“Yes, of course, it was Lory de Vasselot 
—my cousin. And—will you believe it?— 
he saved my life the other day, all in a 
moment! Yes! I saw death, quite close, 
before my eyes. Ugh! And I, who am 
so wicked! You do not know what it is 
to be wicked and to know it, Denise— 
you who are so young. But that dear 
Mile. Brun, she knows.” 

“Thank you,” said mademoiselle. 

“And Lory saved me, ah, so cleverly! 
There is no better horseman in the army, 
they say. Yes, he will certainly come 
this afternoon—unless there is a race at 
Longchamps. Now, is there a race, I 
wonder?” 

“For the moment,” said Mlle. Brun, 
very gravely, “I cannot tell you.” 

“She is laughing at me,” cried the 
baroness, shaking a vivacious forefinger 
at Mile. Brun. “But I do not mind; we 
cannot all be wise—eh?” 

“ And what a dull world for the rest of 
us if you were,” said Mlle. Brun; and Lory 
de Vasselot, coming into the room at this 
moment, was met by her sour smile. 

“ Ah,” cried the baroness, “here he is! 
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I present you, my dear Lory, to Mlle. Brun, 
a terrible friend of mine, and to Mlle. 
Lange, who, as you know, has just inherited 
the other half of Corsica.” 

“My congratulations,” answered Lory, 
shaking hands with Denise in the English 
fashion. “An inheritance is so nice when 
it is quite new.” 

“And figure to yourself that this dear 
child has no notion how it has all come 
about! She only knows the bare fact that 
some one is dead, and she has gained— 
well, a white elephant, one may suppose.” 

De Vasselot’s quick face suddenly 
turned grave. 

“Ah,” he said, “then I can tell you 
how it has all come about; though I con- 
fess at once that I have never been to 
Corsica, and have never found myself a 
halfpenny the richer for owning land 
there.” 

He paused for a moment, and glanced 
at Mile. Brun. 

“Unless,” he interpolated, “such per- 
sonal matters will bore mademoiselle.” 

“ But mademoiselle is the good angel of 
Mlle. Lange, my dear, dull Lory,” explained 
the baroness; and the object of the eluci- 
dation looked at him more keenly than so 
trifling an incident would seem to warrant. 

“You will not be betraying secrets to 
the first comer,” she said. 

Still de Vasselot seemed to hesitate, as 
if choosing his words. 

“And,” he said at length, “they shot 
your cousin’s agent in the back, almost in 
the streets of Olmeta, and Mattei Perucca 
himself died suddenly, presumably from 
apoplexy, brought on by a great anger at 
receiving a letter threatening his life— 
that is how it has come about, madem- 
oiselle.” 

He broke off short, with a quick gesture 
and a flash of his eyes, usually so pleasant 
and smiling. 

“T have that from a reliable source,” 
he went on, after a pause, during which 
Mlle. Brut looked steadily at Denise and 
said nothing. 

“Gracious heavens!” exclaimed the 
baroness, in a whisper; and for once was 
silenced. 

“A faithful correspondent on the 
island,” explained de Vasselot. “Though 
why he is faithful I cannot tell you. 
Some family legend, perhaps—I cannot 
tell. It is the Abbé Susini of Olmeta who 
has told me this. He it was who told me 
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of your- -well, I can only call it your 
misfortune, mademoiselle. For there is 
assuredly a curse upon Corsica as there 
is upon Ireland. It cannot govern itself, 
and no other can govern it. The Napo- 
leons have been the only men to make 
anything of the island, but a man who is 
driving a pair of horses down the Champs 
Elysées cannot give much thought to his 
little dog that runs behind. And it is in 
the Bonaparte blood to drive, not only a 
pair, but a four in hand, in the thickest 
traffic of the world. The Abbé Susini 
tells me that when the emperor’s hand 
w2s firm, Corsica was almost orderly, 
justice was almost administered, banditism 
was for the moment made to feel the 
hand of the law, and the authorities 
could count the number of outlaws evading 
their grip in the mountains. But since 
the emperor’s illness has taken a dangerous 
turn, things have gone back again. Cor- 
sica is, it seems, a weather glass by which 
one may tell the state of the political 
weather in France; and now it is dis- 
turbed, mademoiselle.” 

He had become graver as he spoke, and 
now found himself addressing Denise 
almost as if she were aman. There is as 
much difference in listeners as there is in 
talkers. And Lory de Vasselot, who be- 
longed to the new school of Frenchmen— 
the open air, the vigorous, the sportsman- 
like—found his interlocutor listening with 
clear eyes fixed frankly on his face. Intel- 
ligence betrays itself in listening more 
than in talking, and de Vasselot, with 
characteristic and an eminently national 
intuition, perceived that this girl from a 
convent school in the Rue du Cherche- 
Midi was not a person to whom to address 
drawingroom generalities, and those in- 
sults to the feminine comprehension 
which a bygone generation called com- 
pliments. 

“But a woman need surely have nothing 
to fear,” said Denise, who had the habit 
of carrying her head rather high, and now 
spoke as if this implied more than a mere 
trick of deportment. 

“A woman! You are not going to 
Corsica, mademoiselle?” 

“But I am,” she answered. 

De Vasselot turned thoughtfully, and 
brought forward a chair. He sat down 
and gravely contemplated Mlle. Brun, 
whose attitude—upright in a low chair, 
with crossed hands and a compressed 
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mouth—hbetrayed nothing. A Frenchman 
is not nearly so artificial as the shallow 
British observer has been pleased to con- 
clude. He is, in fact, much more a child 
of nature than either an Englishman or a 
German. Lory de Vasselot’s expression 
said as plainly as words to Mlle. Brun: 

“ And what have you been about?” 

It was so obvious that Mlle. Brun, 
almost imperceptibly, shrugged one shoul- 
der. She was powerless, it appeared. 

“But, if you will permit me to say so,” 
said Lory, sitting down and drawing near 
to Denise in his earnestness, “that is 
impossible. I will not trouble you with 
details, but it is an impossibility. I 
understand that Mattei Perucca and his 
agent were the two strongest men in the 
northern district, and they only attempted 
to hold their own, nothing more. With 
the result that you know.” 

“But there are many ways of attempt- 
ing to hold one’s own,” persisted Denise; 
and she shook her head with a wisdom 
which only belongs to youth. 

De Vasselot spread out his hands in 
utter despair. The end of the world, it 
seemed, was at hand. And Denise only 
laughed. 

“And when I have regulated my own 
affairs, I will undertake the management 
of your estate at a high salary,” she said. 

‘There is only one thing to do,” said 
Lory gravely, “and I have done it myself. 
I have abandoned the idea of ever receiv- 
ing a halfpenny of rent. I have allowed 
the land to go out of cultivation. The 
vine terraces are falling, the olive trees 
are dying for want of cultivation. A few 
peasants graze their cattle in my garden, 
I understand. The house itself is only 
saved from falling down by the fact that 
it is strongly built of stone. I would sell 
for a mere song, if I could find a serious 
offer of that trifle; but nobody buys land 
in Corsica—for the peasants recognize no 
title deeds and respect no rights of 
ownership. I had indeed an offer the 
other day, but it was undoubtedly a joke, 
and I treated it as such.” 

“Denise also has had an offer to buy 
the Perucca property,” said Mlle. -Brun. 

“ Yes,” said Denise, seeing his surprise. 
“And you would advise me to accept it?” 

“Tf it is a serious one, most decidedly.” 

“Tt is serious enough,” answered Denise. 
“Tt is from a Colonel Gilbert, an officer 
stationed at Bastia.” 
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“ Ah!” he exclaimed; and at that mo- 
ment another caller entered the room, 
and he rose with eager politeness. 

So it happened that Mlle. Brun could 
not see his face, and was left wondering 
what the exclamation meant. 

Several other callers now appeared— 
persons of the Baroness de Mélide’s own 
world, who had a hundred society tricks, 
and bowed or shook hands according to 
the latest mode. This was not Mlle. 
Brun’s world, and she was not interested 
to hear the latest gossip from that hot- 
bed of scandal, the Tuileries, nor did the 
ever changing face of the political world 
command her attention. She therefore 
rose, and stiffly took her leave. De Vas- 
selot accompanied them to the hall. 

Denise paused in the entrance, and 
turned to him. 

“Seriously,” she said, “do you advise me 
to accept this offer to sell Perucca?” 

“T scarcely feel authorized to give you 
any advice upon the subject,” answered 
Lory reluctantly. “Though, after all, we 
are neighbors.” 

“Then——” 

“Then, I should say not, mademoiselle. 
At all events, do nothing in haste. And, 
if I may ask it, will you communicate 
with me before you finally decide?” 

They had come in an open cab, which 
was waiting on the shady side of the 
street. 

“A young man who changes his mind 
very quickly,” commented Mlle. Brun, as 
they drove awav. 


VII. 


“The offender never parcons. 

DE VASSELOT returned to the Baroness 
de Mélide’s pretty drawingroom, and 
there, after the manner of his country- 
men, made himself agreeable in that 
vivacious manner which earns the con- 
tempt of all honest and, if one may say so, 
thick headed Englishmen. He laughed 
with one, and with another almost wept. 
Indeed, to see him sympathize with an 
elderly countess whose dog was grievously 
ill, one could only conclude that he too 
had placed all his affections upon a canine 
life. 

He outstayed the others, and then, 
holding out his hand to the baroness, said 
curtly: 

“Good by.” 
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“Good by? What do you mean?” 

“T am going to Corsica,” he explained 
airily. 

“But where did you get that idea, mon 
ami?” 

“It came. A few moments ago, I 
made up my mind.” And, with a gesture, 
he described the arrival of the idea, 
apparently from heaven, upon his head, 
and then a sideward jerk of the arm 
seemed to indicate the sudden and irrey- 
ocable making up of his own mind. , 

“But what for?” cried the lady. “You 
were not even born there. Your father 
died thirty years ago—you will not even 
find his tomb. Your dear mother left the 
place in horror, just before you were born. 
Besides, you promised her that you would 
never return to Corsica—and she who has 
been dead only five years! Is it filial, I 
ask you, my cousin? Is it filial?” 

“Such a promise, of course, only held 
good during her lifetime,” answered Lory. 

‘Since there is no one left behind to be 
anxious on my account, it is assuredly no 
one’s affair whether I go or stay.” 

“ And now you are asking me to say it 
will break my heart if you go,” said the 
baroness, with a gay glance of her brown 
eyes; “and you may ask—and ask!” 

She shook hands as she spoke. 
“Go, ingratitude!” she said. 
tell me, what will bring you back?” 

“War,” he answered, with a laugh, 
pausing for a moment on the threshold. 

And three days later Lory de Vasselot 
stood on the deck of a small trading 
steamer that rolled sideways into Calvi 
Bay, on the shoulder, as it were, of one 
of those March mistrals which serve as 
the last kick of the dying winter. De Vas- 
selot had taken the first steamer he could 
find at Marseilles, with a fine disregard for 
personal comfort, which was part of his 
military training and parcel of his sporting 
instincts. He was, like many islanders, a 
good sailor, for, strange as it may seem, 
a man may inherit from his forefathers 
not only a taste for the sea, but a stout 
heart to face its grievous sickness. 

There are few finer sights than Calvi 
Bay when the heavens are clear and the 
great mountains of the interior tower 
above the bare coast hills. But now the 
clouds hung low over the island, and the 
shape of the heights was only suggested 
by a deeper shadow in the gray mist. 
The little town nestling on a promontory 
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looked gloomy and deserted with its small 
square houses and medieval fortress— 
Calvi the faithful, that fought so bravely 
for the Genoese masters whose mark lies 
in every angle of its square stronghold; 
Calvi, where, if (as seems likely) the local 
historian is to be believed, the greatest of 
all sailors was born, within a day’s ride of 
that other sordid little town where the 
greatest of all soldiers first saw the light. 
Assuredly Corsica has done its duty—has 
played its part in the world’s history— 
with Christopher Columbus and Napoleon 
as leading actors. 

De Vasselot landed in a small boat, 
carrying his own simple luggage. He 
had not been very sociable on the trading 
steamer; had dined with the captain, and 
now bade him farewell without an exchange 
of names. There is a small inn on the 
wharf facing the anchorage and the wave 
washed steps where the fishing boats lie. 
Here the traveler had a better lunch than 
the exterior of the house would appear to 
promise, and found it easy enough to 
keep his own counsel; for he was now in 
Corsica, where silence is not only golden, 
but speech is apt to be fatal. 

“T am going to St. Florent,” he said to 
the woman who had waited on him. “Can 
I have a carriage or a horse? I am 
indifferent which.” 

“You can have a horse,” was the reply, 
“and leave it at Rutali’s at St. Florent 
when you have done with it. The price is 
ten francs. There are parts of the road 
impassable for a carriage in this wind.” 

De Vasselot replied by handing her ten 
francs, and asked no further questions. 
If you wish to answer no questions, ask 
none. 

The horse presently appeared, a little, 
thin beast, all wires, carrying its head too 
high, boring impatiently—masterful, in- 
tractable. 

“He wants riding,” said the man who 
led him to the door, half sailor, half 
stableman, who made fast de Vasselot’s 
portmanteau to the front of the high 
Spanish saddle with a piece of tarry rope 
and simple nautical knots. 

He nodded curtly, with an upward jerk 
of the head, as Lory climbed into the 
saddle and rode away; for there is nothing 
so difficult to conceal as horsemanship. 

“A soldier,” muttered the stableman. 
“A gendarme, as likely as not.” 

De Vasselot did not ask the way, but 
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trusted to fortune, who as usual favored 
him who left her a free hand. There is 
but one street in Calvi, but one way out 
of the town, and acrossroad leading north 
and south. Lory turned to the north. 
He had a map in his pocket, which he 
knew almost by heart; for he was an 
officer of the finest cavalry in the world, 
and knew his business as well as any. 
And it is the business of the individual 
trooper to find his way in an unknown 
country. That a couple of hours’ hard 
riding brought him to his own lands, de 
Vasselot knew not nor heeded, for he was 
aware that he could establish his rights 
only by force of martial law, and with a 
miniature army at his back; for civil law 
here is paralyzed by a crowd of false wit- 
nesses, while equity is administered by a 
jury which is under the influence of the 
two strongest of human motives, greed 
and fear. 

At times the solitary rider mounted into 
the clouds that hung low upon the hills, 
shutting in the valleys beneath their gray 
canopy, and again descended to deep 
gorges, where brown water churned in 
narrow places. And at all times he was 
alone. For the government has built 
roads through these rocky places, but it 
has not yet succeeded in making traffic 
upon them. 

With the quickness of his race de 
Vasselot noted everything—the trend of 
the watersheds, the color of the water, 
the prevailing wind as indicated by the 
growth of the trees—a hundred petty 
details of nature which would escape any 
but a trained comprehension, or that won- 


derful eye with which some men are born, 


who cannot but be gipsies all their lives, 
whether fate has made them rich or poor; 
who cannot live in towns, but must breathe 
the air of open heaven, and deal by sea or 
land with the wondrous works of God. 

It was growing dusk when de Vasselot 
crossed the bridge that spans the Aliso— 
his own river, that ran through and all 
around his own land—and urged his tired 
horse along the level causeway built 
across the old river bed into the town of 
St. Florent. The field workers were re- 
turning from vineyard and olive grove, 
but appeared to take little heed of him 
as he trotted past them on the dusty road. 
These were no heavy, agricultural boors, 
of the earth earthy, but lithe, dark eyed 
men and women, who tilled the ground 
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grudgingly, because they had no choice 
between that and starvation. Their lack 
of curiosity arose not from stupidity, but 
from a sort of pride which is only seen in 
Spain and certain South American states. 
The proudest man is he who is sufficient 
for himself. 

A single inquiry enabled de Vasselot to 
find the house of Rutali; for St. Florent 
is a small place, with Ichabod written 
large on its crumbling houses. It was a 
house like another—that is to say, the 
ground floor. was a stable, while the family 
lived above in an atmosphere of its own 
and the stable drainage. 

The traveler gave Rutali a small coin, 
which was coldly accepted—for a Corsican 
never refuses money like a Spaniard, but 
accepts it grudgingly, mindful of the 
insult—and left St. Florent by the road 
that he had come, on foot, humbly carry- 
ing his own portmanteau. Thus Lory de 
Vasselot went through his paternal acres 
with a map. His intention was to catch 
a glimpse of the Chateau de Vasselot and 
walk on to the village of Olmeta, and 
there beg bed and board from his faithful 
correspondent, the Abbé Susini. 

He followed the causeway across the 
marsh to the mouth of the river, and here 
turned to the left, leaving the route 
nationale to Calvi on the right. That 
which he now followed was the narrower 
route departementale, which borders the 
course of the stream Guadelle, a tributary 
to the Aliso. The valley is flat here—a 
mere level of river deposit, damp in winter, 
but dry and sandy in the autumn. Here 
are cornfields and vineyards all in one, 
with olives and almonds growing amid 
the wheat—a promised land of milk and 
honey. There are no walls, but great 
hedges of aloe and prickly pear serve as a 
sterner landmark. At the side of the 
road are here and there a few crosses— 
the silent witnesses that stand on either 
side of every Corsican road—marking the 
spot where such and such a one met his 
death, or was found dead by his friends. 

Above, perched on the slope that rises 
abruptly on the left hand side of the 
road, the village of Oletta looks out over 
the plain towards St. Florent and the sea 
—a few brown houses of dusky stone, 
with roofs of stone; a square towered 
church, built just where the cultivation 
ceases and the rocks and the macquis 
begin. 
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De Vasselot quitted the road where it 
begins sharply to ascend, and took the 
narrow path that follows the course of 
the river, winding through the olive 
groves around the great rock that forms 
a shoulder of Monte Torre, and breaks off 
abruptly in a sheer cliff. He looked 
upward with a soldier’s eye at this spot, 
designed by nature as the site of a fort 
which could command the whole valley 
and the roads to Corte and Calvi. Far 
above, amid chestnut trees and some giant 
pines, de Vasselot could.see the roof and 
the chimneys of a house—it was the Casa 
Perucca. Presently he was so immediately 
below it that he could see it no longer as 
he followed the path, winding as the river 
wound through the narrow flat valley. 

Suddenly he came out of the defile into 
a vast open country, spread out like a fan 
upon a gentle slope rising to the height 
of the Col St. Stefano, where the Bastia 
road comes through the Lancone defile— 
the road by which Colonel Gilbert had 
ridden to the Casa Perucca not so very 
long before. At the base of the fan runs 
the Aliso, without haste, bordered on 
either bank by oleanders growing like 
rushes. Half way down the slope is a 
lump of land which looks like, and prob- 
ably is, a piece of the mountain cast off 
by some subterranean disturbance, and 
gently rolled down into the valley. It 
stands alone, and on its summit, three 
hundred feet above the plain, are the 
square built walls of what was once a 
castle. 

Lory stood for a moment and looked at 
this prospect, now pink and hazy in the 
reflected light of the western sky. He 
knew that he was looking at the Chateau 
de Vasselot. . 

Within the crumbling walls, built on 
the sheer edge of the rock, stood, amid a 
disorderly thicket of bamboo and feathery 
pepper and deep copper beech, a square 
stone house with smokeless chimneys, and, 
so far as was visible, every shutter shut. 
The owner of it and all these lands, the 
bearer of the name that was written here 
upon the map, walked slowly out into the 
open country. He turned once and looked 
back at the towering cliff behind him, the 
rocky peninsula where the Casa Perucca 
stood amidst its great trees, and hid the 
village of Olmeta, perched on the moun- 
tainside behind it. 

The short winter twilight was almost 

















gone before de Vasselot reached the base 
of the mound of half shattered rock upon 
which the chateau had been built. The 
wall that had once been the outer battle- 
ment of the old stronghold was so fallen 
into disrepair that he anticipated no 
difficulty in finding a gap through which 
to pass within the -inclosure where the 
house was hidden; but he walked right 
round and found no such breach. Where 
the wall of rock proved vulnerable, the 
masonry, by some curious chance, was 
invariably sound. 

It had not been de Vasselot’s intention 
to disturb the old gardener, who, he under- 
stood, was left in charge of the crumbling 
house, but to return the next day with 
the Abbé Susini. But he was tired, and 
having failed to gain an entrance, was put 
out and angry, when at length he found 
himself near the great door built in the 
solid wall on the northwest side of the 
ruin. A rusty bell chain was slowly 
swinging in the wind, which was freshen- 
ing again at sunset, as the mistral nearly 
always does when it isdying. With some 
difficulty he succeeded in swinging the 
heavy bell suspended inside the door, so 
that it gave two curt clangs as of a rusty 
tongue against moss grown metal. 

After some time the door was opened 
by a gray haired man in his shirt sleeves. 
He wore a huge black felt hat, and the 
baggy corduroy trousers of a deep brown 
which are almost universal in this country. 
He held the door half open and peered 


out. Then he slowly opened it and stood 
back. 
“Good God!” he whispered. “Good 


God!” 

De Vasselot stepped over the threshold 
with one quick glance at the single bar- 
reled gun in the man’s hand. 

“IT am——” he began. 

“Yes,” interrupted the other breath- 
lessly. “Straight on; the door is open.” 

Half puzzled, Lory de Vasselot advanced 
towards the house alone; for the peasant 
was long in closing the door and readjust- 
ing chain and bolts. The shutters of the 
house were all closed, but the door, as he 
had said, was open. The place was neatly 
enough kept, and the house stood on a 
lawn of that brilliant green turf which is 
only seen in parts of England, in Ireland, 
and in Corsica. 

De Vasselot went into the house, which 
was all dark by reason of the closed shut- 
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ters. There was a large room opposite 
to the front door, dimly indicated by the 


daylight behind him. He went into it, 
and was going straight to one of the 
windows to throw back the shutters, when 
a sharp click brought him round on his 
heels as if he had been shot. In a far 
corner of the room, in a dark doorway, 
stood a shadow. The click was that of a 
trigger. 

Quick as thought de Vasselotran to the 
window, snatched at the opening, opened 
it, threw back the shutter, and was round 
again with bright and flashing eyes facing 
the doorway. A man stood there watch- 
ing him—a man of his own build, slight 
and quick, with close, upright hair like his 
own, but it was white; with a neat 
upturned mustache like his own, but it 
was white; with a small, quick face like 
his own, but it was bleached. The eyes 
that flashed back were dark like his own. 

“You are a de Vasselot,” said this man 
quickly. “Are you Lory de Vasselot?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I am your father.” 

“Yes,” said Lory slowly; “there is no 
mistaking it.” 


VIll. 


“The life unlived, the deed undone, the tear 
Unshed ... not judging these, who judges right?” 

It was the father who spoke first. 

“Shut that shutter, my friend,” he said. 
“Tt has not been opened for thirty years.” 

He had an odd habit of jerking his head 
upwards and sideways with raised eye- 
brows. It would appear that a trick of 
thus deploring some unavoidable misfor- 
tune had crystallized itself, as it were, 
into a habit by long use. And the old 
man rarely spoke now without this upward 
jerk. 

Lory closed the shutter and followed 
his father into an adjoining room—a small, 
round apartment lighted bya skylight and 
impregnated with tobacco smoke. The 
carpet was worn into holes in several 
places, and the boards beneath were 
polished by the passage of smooth soles. 
Lory glanced at his father’s feet, which 
were incased in carpet slippers several 
sizes too large for him, bought at a guess 
in the village shop. 

Here again the two men stood and 
looked at each other. And again it was 


the father who broke the silence. 
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“and a soldier. Your mother was a bad 
woman, mon ami. And I have lived thirty 
years in this room,” he concluded simply. 

“Name of God!” exclaimed Lory. “ And 
what have you done all this time?” 

“Carnations,” replied the old man 
gravely. “'ihere is still daylight. Come; 
I will show you. Yes; carnations.” 

As he spoke he turned and opened the 
door behind him. It led out to a small 
terrace no larger than a veranda, and 
every inch of earth was occupied by the 
pale green of carnation spikes. Some 
were budding, some in bloom. But there 
was not a flower among them at which a 
modern gardener would not have laughed 
aloud. And there were tears in Lory de 
Vasselot’s eyes as he looked at them. 

The father stood, jerking his head and 
looking at his son, waiting his verdict. 

“Yes,” was the son’s reply at last; 
“ yes—very pretty.” 

“But tonight you cannot see them,” 
said the old man earnestly. “Tomorrow 
morning—we shall get up early, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Lory slowly; and they went 
back into the little windowless room. 

“We will get up early,” said the count, 
“to see the pinks. This cursed mistral 
beats them to pieces, but I have no other 
place to grow them. It is the only spot 
that is not overlooked by Perucca.” 

He spoke slowly and indifferently, as if 
his spirit had been bleached, like his face, 
by long confinement. He had lost his 
grip of the world and of human interests. 
As he looked at his son, his black eyes 
had a sort of irresponsible vagueness in- 
their glance. 

“Tell me,” said Lory gently, at length, 
as if he were speaking to a child, “why 
have you done this?” 

“Then you did not know that I was 
alive?” inquired his father in return, with 
an uncanny, quiet laugh, as he sat down. 

“No.” 

“No; no one knows that—no one but 
the Abbé Susini and Jean there. You 
saw Jean as you came in. He recognized 
you or he would not have let you in; for 
he is quick with his gun. He shot a man 
seven years ago—one of Perucca’s men, 
of course, who was creeping up through 
the tamarisk trees. Ido not know what 


he came seeking, but he got more from 
Jean than he looked for. Jean was a boy 
when your mother went to France, and he 
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was left in charge of the chateau. For 
they all thought that I had gone to 
France with your mother, and perhaps the 
police searched France for me; I do not 
know. There is a warrant out against me 
still, though the paper it is written on 
must be yellow enough after thirty years.” 

As he spoke, he carefully drew up his 
trousers, which were of corduroy, like 
Jean’s; indeed, the Count de Vasselot 
was dressed like a peasant—but no rustic 
dress could conceal the tale told by the 
small, energetic head, the clean cut fea- 
tures. It was obvious that his thoughts 
were more concerned in his immediate 
environments—in the care, for instance, 
to preserve his trousers from bagging at 
the knee—than he was in the past. He 
had the curious, slow touch and contem- 
plative manner of the prisoner. 

“Yes, Jean was a boy when he first 
came here, and now he is a gray haired 
man, as you see. He picks the olives and 
earns a little by selling them. Besides, I 
provided myself with money long ago, 
before—before I died. I thought I might 
live long, and I have, for thirty years, like 
a tree.” 

Which was nearly true, for his life must 
have been somewhere midway between the 
human and the vegetable. 

“But why, my God!” cried Lory impa- 
tiently—“ why have you done it?” 

“Why?” echoed the count, in his calm 
and suppressed way. “Why? Because I 
am a Corsican, and am not to be fright- 
ened into leaving the country by a parcel 
of Peruccas. They are no better than 
the Luccans you see working in the road, 
and the miserable Pisans who come in the 
winter to build the terraces. They are no 
Corsicans, but come from Pisa.” 

“But if they thought you were dead, 
what satisfaction could there be in living 
on here?” 

But the count only looked at his son in 
silence. He did not seem to follow the 
hasty argument. He had the placid air 
of a child or a very old man, who will 
not argue. 

“Besides, Mattei Perucca is dead.” 

“So they say. So Jean tells me. I 
have not seen the abbé lately. He does 
not dare to come more often than once in 
three months—four times a year. Mattei 
Perucca dead!” He shook his head with 
the odd, upward jerk and the weary smile. 
“‘T should like to see his carcass,” he said. 




















Then, after a pause, he went back to his 
original train of thought. 

“We are different,” he said. “ We are 
Corsicans. It was only when the Bona- 
partes changed their name to a French 
one that your great grandfather Gallicized 
ours. We are not to be frightened away 
by the Peruccas.” 

“But since he is dead——’” said Lory, 
with an effort to be patient. 

He was beginning to realize now that it 
was all real and not a dream, that this 
was the Chateau de Vasselot, and this was 
his father—this little, vague, quiet man, 
who seemed to exist and speak as if he 
were only half alive. 

“He may be,” was the answer; “but 
that will make no difference, since for 
one adherent that we have the Peruccas 
have twenty. There are a thousand men 
between Cap Corse and Balagna who, if 
I went outside this door and was recog- 
nized, would shoot me like a rat.” 

“But why?” 

“Because they are of Perucca’s clan, 
my friend,” replied the count, with a shrug 
of the shoulder. 

“But still I ask why?” persisted Lory. 

And the count spread out his thin white 
hands with a gesture of patient indiffer- 
ence. 

“Well, of course, I shot Andrei Perucca 
—the brother—thirty years ago. We all 
know that. That is ancient history.” 

Lory looked at the little, white haired, 
placid man, and said no word. It was 
perhaps the wisest thing to do. When 
you have nothing to say, say nothing. 

“But he has had his revenge—that 
Mattei Perucea,” said the count at length, 
in a tone of careless reminiscence—“ by 
living in that house all these years, and, 
so they tell me, by making a small fortune 
out of the vines. The house is not his, 
the land is not his. They are mine. Only 
he and I knew it, and to prove it I should 
have to come to life. Besides, what is 
land in this country, unless you till it with 
a spade in one hand and a gun in the 
other?” 

Lory de Vasselot leaned forward in his 
chair. 

“But now is the time to act,” he said. 
“T can act, if you will not. I can make 
use of the law.” 

“The law?” answered his father calmly. 
“Do you think that you could get a jury 
in Bastia to give you a verdict? Do you 
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think you could find a witness who would 


dare to appear in your favor? No, my 
friend. There is no law in this country 
except that;” and he pointed to a gun in 
the corner of the room, an old fashioned 
muzzle loader, with which he had had the 
law of Andrei Perucca thirty years before. 

“But now that there is no Perucca left 
the clan will cease to exist,” said Lory. 

“Not at all,” replied the father. “The 
inheritor of the estate, whoever it is, will 
become the head of the clan, and things 
will be as they were before. They tell 
me it is a woman named Denise Lange.” 

Lory gave a start. He had forgotten 
Denise Lange, and all that vorld of Paris 
fad and fashion. 

“ And the women are always the worst,” 
concluded his father. 

They sat in silence for some moments. 
And then the count spoke again in his odd, 
detached way, as if he were contemplating 
his environments from afar. 

“There was a man in Sartene who had 
an enemy. He was a shoemaker, and 
could therefore work at his trade indoors. 
He never crossed his threshold for sixteen 
years. One day they told him his enemy 
was dead, that the funeral was for the 
same afternoon. It passed his door, and 
when it had gone by, he stepped out, after 
sixteen years, to watch it, and—paff! He 
twisted himself round as he writhed on 
the ground, and there was his enemy, 
laughing, with the smoke still at the 
muzzle. The funeral was a trick. No; I 
shall not believe that Mattei Perucca is 
dead until the Abbé Susini tells me that 
he has seen the body. Not that it would 
make any difference. I should not go out- 
side the door. Iam accustomed to this 
life now.” 

He sat with his hands idly crossed on 
his knee, and looked at nothing in par- 
ticular. Nothing could arouse him now 
from his apathy, except perhaps the culture 
of carnations——certainly not the arrival of 
the son whom he had never seen. He had 
that air of waiting without expectancy 
which is assuredly the dungeon mark, and 
a moral mourning worn for dead hope. 

Lory contemplated him as a strange 
old man who interested him despite him- 
self. There was pity, but nothing filial, 
in his feelings. For filial love only grows 
out of propinquity and a firm respect which 
must keep pace with the growing demands 
of a daily increasing comprehension. 
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“Why did you come?” asked the count 
suddenly. 

It seemed as if his mind lay hidden 
under the accumulated débris of the years, 
as the old chateau perhaps lay hidden 
beneath that smooth turf which only 
grows over ruins. 

“T do not know,” answered Lory thought- 
fully. Then he turned in his quick way, 
and looked at his father with a smile. 
“Parhaps it was the good God who put 
the idea into my head, for it came quite 
suddenly. . We shall grow accustomed to 
each other, and then we may find perhaps 
that it was a good thing that I came.” 

The count looked at him with rather a 
puzzled air, as if he did not quite under- 
stand. 

“Yes,” he said at length—“ yes; per- 
haps so. I thought it likely that you 
would come. Do you mean to stay?” 

“T do not know. I have not thought 
yet. I have had no time to think. I only 
know I am hungry. Perhaps Jean will 
get me something to eat.” 

“T have not dined yet,” said the count 
simply. “Yes; we will dine.” 

He rose, and, going to the door, called 
Jean, who came, and a whispered con- 
sultation ensued. From out of the débris 
of his mind the count seemed to have 
unearthed the fact that he was a gentle- 
man, and as such was called upon to exer- 
cise an unsparing hospitality. He rather 
impeded than helped the taciturn man, 
who seemed to be gardener and servant 
all in one, and who now prepared the 
table, setting thereon liren and glass and 
silver of some value. There was excellent 
wine, and over the simple meal the father 
and son, in a jerky, explosive way, made 
merry. For Lory was at heart a French- 
man, and the French know, better than 
any, how near together tears and laughter 
must ever be, and have less difficulty in 
snatching a smile from sad environments 
than other men. 

It was only as he finally cleared the 
table that Jean broke his habitual silence. 

“The moon is up,” he said to the count, 
and that was all. 

The old man rose at once, and went to 
a window, which had hitherto been shut- 
tered and barred. 

“T sometimes look out,” he said, “when 
there is a moon.” 

With odd, slow movements he opened 
the shutter and window, and, turning, 
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invited Lory by a jerk of the head to 
come and look. The moon, which must 
have been at the full, was behind the 


chateau, and therefore invisible. Before 
them, in a framework of giant pines that 
have no match in Europe, lay a panorama 
of rolling plain and gleaming river. Far 
away towards Calvi and the south, range 
after range of rugged mountain melted 
into a distance, where the snow clad sum- 
mits of Cinto and Grosso stood majesti- 
cally against the sky. The clouds had 
vanished. It was almost twilight under 
the southern moon. To the right the sea 
lay shimmering. 

“T did not know that there was any- 
thing like it in Europe,” said Lory, after 
a long pause. 

“There is nothing like it,” answered his 
father gravely, “in the world.” 

Father and son were still standing at 
the open window when Jean came hur-. 
riedly into the room. 

“Tt is the abbé,” he said, and went out 
again. 

The count stepped down from the 
raised window recess, and turned up the 
lamp, which he had lowered. Lory paused 
to close the shutter, and as he did so the 
Abbé Susini came into the room without 
looking towards the window, which was 
near the door by which he entered, with- 
out, therefore, seeing Lory. He hurried 
into the room, and stopped dead, facing 
the count. He threw out one finger, and 
pointed at his interlocutor as he spoke, in 
his quick, dramatic way. 

“T have just seen a man from Calvi. 
One landed there this morning whom he 
recognized. It could only have been your 
son. If one recognizes him, another may 
Is the boy mad to return thus . 

He broke off, and made a ster nearer, 
peering into the count’s face. 

“You know something. I see it in your 
face. You know where he is.” 

“He is there,” said the count, pointing 
over the priest’s shoulder. 

“Then God bless him,” said the Abbé 
Susini, turning on his heel. 


IX. 





“T do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet.” 
CoLONEL GILBERT was not one of those 
visionaries who think that the lot of the 
individual man is to be bettered by a 




















change from, say, an empire to a republic. 
Indeed, the late transformation from a 
republic to an empire had made no differ- 
ence to him, for he was neither a friend 
nor a foe of the emperor. He had noth- 
ing in common with those soldiers of the 
Second Empire who had won their spurs 
in the Tuileries, and owed promotion to a 
woman’s favoritism. He was, in a word, 
too good a soldier to be a good courtier; 
and politics represented for him, as they 
do for most wise men, an after breakfast 
interest, and an edifying study of the 
careers of a certain number of persons 
who mean to make themselves a name in 
the easiest arena that is open to ambition. 

The colonel read the newspapers be- 
cause there was little else to do in Bastia, 
and the local gossip “on tap,” as it were, 
at the cafés and the Réunion des Officiers, 
had but a limited interest for him. He 
was, however, at heart a gossip, and rode 
or walked through the streets of Bastia 
with that leisurely air which seems to 
invite the passer by to stop and exchange 
something more than a formal salutation. 

The days, indeed, were long enough; 
for his service often got the colonel out 
of bed at dawn, and his work was fre- 
quently done before civilians were awake. 
It thus happened that Colonel Gilbert was 
riding along the coast road from Brando 
to Bastia one morning before the sun had 
risen very high above the heights of 
Elba. The day was so clear that not 
only were the rocky islands of Gorgona 
and Capraja and Monte Cristo visible, but 
also the mysterious flat Pianosa, so rarely 
seen, sO capricious and singular in its 
comings and goings that it fades from 
sight before the very eyes, and in clear 


weather seems to lie like a raft on the 


still water. 

The colonel was contemplating the 
scene with a leisurely, artistic eye, when 
some instinct made him turn his head and 
look over his shoulder towards the north. 

“Ah!” he muttered, with a nod of sat- 
isfaction. 

A steamer was slowly pounding down 
towards Bastia. It was the Marseilles 
boat—the old Persévérance. And for 
Colonel Gilbert she was sure to bring news 
from France, possibly some one with 
whom to while away an hour or so in 
talk. He rode more leisurely now, and the 
steamer passed him. By the time he 
reached the dried fruit factory on the 
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northern outskirt of the town, the Persé- 
vérance had rounded the pier head, and 
was gently edging alongside the quay. 
By the time he reached the harbor she 
was moored, and her captain enjoying a 
morning cigar on the wharf. 

Of course Colonel Gilbert knew the 


captain of the Persévérance. Was he not 
friendly with the driver of the St. Florent 
diligence? All who brought news from 
the outside world were the friends of this 
idle soldier. 

“Good morning, captain,” he cried. 
“What news of France?” 

The captain was a jovial man, with 
unkempt hair and a smoke grimed face. 

“News, colonel?” he answered. “It 
is not quite ready yet. The emperor is 
always brewing it in the Tuileries, but it 
is not ripe for the public palate yet.” 

“ aar” 

“ And in the mean time,” said the cap- 
tain, testing with his foot the tautness of 
the hawser that moored the Persévérance 
to the quay—“ in the mean time they are 
busy at Cherbourg and Toulon. As to 
the army, you probably know that better 
than I, mon colonel.” And he finished 
with his jovial laugh. Then he jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the steamer. 

“Your newspapers are, no doubt, in 
the mail bags,” he said. “We had a 
good passage, and are a full ship. Of 
passengers I have two—and ladies. One, 
by. the way, is the heiress of Mattei 
Perucca over at Olmeta, whom you doubt- 
less knew.” 

The colonel turned, and looked towards 
the steamer with some interest. 

“Ts that so?” he said reflectively. 

“Yes; a pinched old maid in a black 
dress. None will marry her for her acres. 
It will be a pré salé with a vengeance. I 
caught a glimpse of her as we came out 
of harbor. I did not see the other, who 
is young—her niece, I understand. There 
she is, coming on deck now—the heiress, 
I mean. She will not look her vest after 
a night at sea.” 

And, with a jerk of the head, he indi- 
cated a black clad form on the deck of 
the Persévérance. It happened to be 
Mile. Brun, who, as a matter of fact, 
looked no different after a night at sea to 
what she had looked in the drawingroom 
of the Baroness de Mélide. She was too 
old or too tough to take her color from 
her environments. She was standing 
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with her back towards the quay, talking 
to the steward, and did not, therefore, 
see the colonel until the clank of his 
spurred heel on the deck made her turn 
sharply. 

“You, mademciselle!” exclaimed the 
colonel, on seeing her face as he stood, 
képi in hand, staring at her in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes; I am the oger chosen by fate to 
watch over Denise Lange,” she answered, 
holding out her withered hand. 

“But this is indeed a pleasure,” said 
the colonel, with his ready smile. “I 
came by a mere accident to offer my 
services, as any Frenchman would, to 
ladies arriving at such a place as Bastia, 
as a friend, moreover, of Mattei Perucca, 
and never expected to see a face I knew. 
It is years, mademoiselle, since we met— 
since before the war—before Solferino.” 

“Yes,” said Mlle. Brun; “since before 
Solferino.” 

And she glanced suspiciously at him, as 
if she had something to hide. A chance 
word often is the “open sesame” to that 
cupboard where we keep our cherished 
skeleton. Colonel Gilbert saw the quick 
glance, and misconstrued it. 

“TI wrote a letter some time ago,” he 
said, “to Mlle. Lange, making her an 
offer for her property, little dreaming 
that I had so old a friend as yourself at 
hand, as one may say, to introduce us.” 

“No,” said Mile. Brun. 

“And I was surprised to receive a 
refusal.” 

“Yes,” said Mlle. Brun, looking across 
the harbor towards the old town. 

“There are not many buyers of land in 
Corsica,” he explained, half indifferently, 
“and there are plenty of other plots 
which would serve my purpose. However, 
I will not buy elsewhere until you and 
Mlle. Lange have had an opportunity of 
seeing Perucca—that is certain. No; it 
is only friendly to keep my offer open.” 

He was standing with his face turned 
towards the deck house and the saloon 
stairway, and tapped his boot idly with his 
whip. There was something expectant 
and almost anxious in his demeanor. Mlle. 
Brun was looking at his face, and he was 
perhaps not aware that it changed at this 
moment. 

“Yes,” she said, without looking round; 
“that is my niece. You find her pretty?” 
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“Present me,” answered the colonel, 
turning to hook his sword to his belt. 

Denise came hurriedly across the deck, 
her eyes bright with anticipation and hap- 
piness. This was a better life than that 
of the Rue du Cherche Midi, and the stir 
and bustle of the sailors, already at work 
on the cargo, were contagious. She 
noticed that Mlle. Brun was speaking to 
an officer, but was more interested in the 
carriage, which, in accordance with an 
order sent by the captain, was at this 
moment rattling across the stones to- 
wards the steamer. 

“This,” said Mlle. Brun, “ is Colonel Gil- 
bert, whose letter you answered a few 
weeks ago.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Denise, returning his 
bow, and looking at him with frank eyes. 
“Thank you very much for your offer, 
monsieur, but we are going to live at 
Perucca ourselves.” 

“By all means,” laughed the colonel, 
“try it, mademoiselle; try it. It is an 
impossibility, I tell you frankly. And 
Corsica is not a country in which to at- 
tempt impossibilities. See here! I perceive 
you have your carriage ready, and the 
sailors are now carrying your baggage 
ashore. You are going to drive to Perucca? 
Good! Now, as you pass along the road, 
you will perceive on either side quite a 
number of small crosses, simply planted 
at the roadside—some of iron, some of 
wood, some with a name, some with 
initials. They are to be found all over 
Corsica, at the side of every road. Those 
are people, mademoiselle, who have at- 
tempted impossibilities in this country and 
have failed—at the very spot where the 
cross is planted. You understand? I 
speak as a soldier toa soldier’s daughter.” 

He looked at her, and nodded slowly 
and gravely with compressed lips. 

“Rest assured that we shall not attempt 
impossibilities,” replied Denise gaily. 
“We only ask to be left alone to feed our 
poultry and attend to our garden. I am 
told that the house and servants are as 
my father’s cousin left them, and we are 
expected today.” 

“ And you, colonel, shall be our protec- 
tor,” added Mile. Brun, with one of her 
straight looks. 

The colonel laughed, shrugged his 
shoulders, and accompanied them to the 
carriage which awaited them. 
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A REMARKABLE REGIMENT. 
When the Thirty Third Volunteers left 
San Francisco, on the 30th of last Sep- 
tember, for active service in the Philip- 


Third reached Manila it was at once sent 
off with Wheaton’s expedition, to land at 
Dagupan and take the insurgents in the 
rear; and it was scarcely ashore when it 












































THE LATE MAJOR GENERAL HENRY AND THE LATE VICE PRESIDENT HOBART. 


From a photograph taken by George W. Woodward at Lake Champlain a short time before both men were 
stricken with mortal illness. 


pines, it was prophesied by those who 
knew the regiment that it would be 
“heard from” before many weeks passed. 
The forecast was verified more speedily 
than was expected, for when the Thirty 
5M 


fought and won one of the sharpest fights 
of the long drawn out campaign—not 
without cost, for it had seven men killed 
and thirteen wounded, one of the dead 
being Major John A. Logan, Jr. 
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Captains Davis and Sirmyer, Lieutenants McClellan and 
Healey, Lieutenant Colonel Brereton, Major Logan. 


A GROUP OF OFFICERS. 
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THE LATE MAJOR JOHN A. LOGAN, JR. 




















THE COLONEL AND THE LIEUTENANT COLONEL ON 
THE TRANSPORT SHERIDAN, BOUND FOR 
MANILA. 





COLONEL LUTHER R. HARE. 


OFFICERS OF THE THIRTY THIRD UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. A NOTABLE 
FIGHTING REGIMENT. 
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The regiment is a peculiar one. It may 
be called a second edition of the famous 
Rough Riders. Its rank and file came 
chiefly from the Southwest—Texas, the 
Indian Territory, and Arizona, with a 
sprinkling from the rest of the country; 
its officers represent twenty three States 
of the Union. Most of its men have 
been trained in the school of frontier life; 
they are sunburned, hardy plainsmen, 
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general’s assistance, being cut off by an 
overwhelming force of hostiles. He and 
his comrades were besieged for two days 
before General Terry came up with rein- 
forcements and rescued them. Hare re- 
mained with Custer’s regiment, the Seventh 
Cavalry, for twenty years, and saw plenty 
of Indian fighting, including at least one 
other serious engagement—with Chief 
Joseph and his Nez Percés at Canyon Creek, 






































THE TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER STRINGHAM IN DRY DOCK PREPARATORY TO HER TRIAL. 


used to a hot climate, and, above all, 
crack shots—the most valuable qualifica- 
tion that a soldier can possess in these 
days of long range rifles. Colonel Luther 
R. Hare, who commands the regiment, 
says that more than half of them could 
kill a running deer with a revolver at a 
hundred and twenty five yards. 

Colonel Hare himself has had an inter- 
esting military history. In 1876, two 
years after he left West Point, he was 
campaigning with Custer in the West. 
On the day of the battle of the Little Big 
Horn he had been detached with Major 
Reno and a party of scouts, and was 
within hearing of the volleys that killed 
Custer’s men; but he could not go to the 





Montana. At the beginning of the war 
with Spain he was appointed colonel of the 
First Texas Cavalry, but did not get to the 
front—a disappointment for which he has 
found compensation in the Philippines. 
Several officers of the Thirty Third 
served in the Santiago campaign, among 
them Major Logan, who fell the other 
day at San Jacinto. ‘But perliaps the 
most picturesque figure in the regiment 
is that of First Lieutenant Hall, for more 
than twenty years captain of the Texas 
Rangers. At the head of that truly 
remarkable body of men, Hall has seen 
the very wildest phases of American life, 
and has done invaluable service to his 
State, ridding it of a small army of mur- 
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COLONEL ROBERT S.S. BADEN-POWELL, THE DEFENDER COLONEL PLUMER, IN COMMAND ON THE FRONTIER 
OF MAFEKING. OF RHODESIA. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. From a photograph by Bassano, London. 











7 
MAJOR GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD HUNTER, CHIEF OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL LORD METHUEN, COMMANDING 
STAFF TO GENERAL BULLER. THE FIRST DIVISION OF BULLER’S CORPS. 
From a p/ tograth by Bassano, London, From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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‘OUR OF THE BRITISH COMMANDERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 














derers, horse and cattle thieves, fence 
cutters, and train robbers. Western 
Texas was infested with such desperadoes 
when he entered the field with instructions 
to “clean them out ”—a brief and com- 
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Such fighters as the officers and men 
of the Thirty Third are likely to make 
short work of Aguinaldo’s cohorts, if 
indeed the Tagalo revolutionist—whose 
cause seems, at the time of writing, to 





























MRS. GEORGE DEWEY. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, taken at Washington in November. 


prehensive order which he carried out to 
the letter. 

The story is told that Captain Hall once 
made his way single handed into the 
retreat of six train robbers, held them up 
at the pistol’s point, and marched them to 
the nearest jail, thirty miles away, through 
a community that sympathized with the 
prisoners, and watched for an opportunity 
to rescue them. 


have received its death blow—be not 
already captured or driven from the field 
when these pages reach the reader. 





GENERAL LORD METHUEN. 


Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, and Lord 
Kitchener were soldiers first and lords 
afterward, having gained their titles as 
the reward of successful “eneralship in 
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SIR ALFRED MILNER, BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER LIEUTENANT WINSTON CHURCHILL, SON OF LADY 


IN SOUTH AFRICA, WHO CONDUCTED THE NEGO- RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, CAPTURED BY THE 
TIATIONS WITH PRESIDENT KRUGER BOERS NEAR ESTCOURT, NATAL, ON 
PRIOR TO THE WAR. NOVEMBER 15. 
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W. P. SCHREINER, PREMIER OF CAPE COLONY, DR. LEYDS, THE YOUNG HOLLANDER WHO HAS 


LEADER OF THE AFRIKANDER PARTY, AND BEEN ACTING AS PRESIDENT KRUGER’S 
BROTHER OF OLIVE SCHREINER, THE DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE IN 
NOVELIST. EUROPE. 


FOUR MEN WHO HAVE FIGURED IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN IMBROGLIO. 
From photographs by Elliott & Fry, London, 
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England’s minor wars. On the 
other hand, Lord Methuen, the 
commander of the first division 
of General Buller’s forces in South 
Africa, was born to his peerage, 
and has won his high place in the 
British army by the best and 
hardest kind of service both 
in the field and as a staff officer. 
Twenty five years ago he was 
with the Ashanti expedition; in 
1884 and 1885, during the cam- 
paign that ended in the annex- 
ation of Bechuanaland, he organ- 
ized and commanded Methuen’s 
Horse, a body of irregular cavalry 
that won a local fame something 
like that of our Rough Riders. 
He has also held military offices 
in England, in Egypt, in South 
Africa, and as attaché at the 
3ritish embassy in Berlin, where 
he is said to have won the 
personal good will of the Kaiser. 

Queen Victoria’s army is full 
of younger sons of the titled 
families, but it is very seldom 
that the heir to a peerage, as 
Methuen was, takes up the career 
that offers glory to few and 
death to many—for England is’ 
continually at war, and her officers 
generally stop more than their 
share of the enemy’s bullets. 
But Methuen was a born soldier, 
and insisted upon a soldier’s life. 
Today he is the youngest man of 
his rank in the British army, and 
one of its very best fighting men. 
He knows Africa and African 
warfare thoroughly. As this is 
written, the latest news of him is 
that since crossing the Orange 
River he has advanced fifty miles 
through hostile country, and has 
fought and won three sharp en- 
gagements, all within six days— 
which certainly sounds like a 
fine performance. 

It may be worth while to add 
that his name is pronounced as 
if spelled “Methune,” but with 
the accent on the first syllable. 


Knowledge. 


THE HEROIC RELIEF MODELED BY CHARLES H. NIEHAUS FOR THE PEDIMENT OF THE NEW COURTHOUSE IN MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





The Executive. 


Law. 


From a copyrighted photograph by H, Herbert Sidman, New Vork. 


Force. 





Unity. 


A BRAVE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 
One of the stories that Pro- 
fessor Worcester brought back 
6M 
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from the Philippines told of the brave deed 
of an American soldier who had not been 
mentioned in any of the despatches from 
the front. During the fighting at Calamba, 
Mr. Worcester said, “it was found neces- 
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McGrath of the Fourth Cavalry. He did 
not wait for orders, nor did he call for 
volunteers. He stripped and plunged 
into the whirling stream, and came back 
with the two canoes. There were some 












































THE HOUSE ON RHODE ISLAND AVENUE, WASHINGTON, 


PRESENTED TO ADMIRAL DEWEY BY PUBLIC 


SUBSCRIPTION, AND NOW THE HOME OF THE ADMIRAL AND HIS WIFE. 


sary to cross a stream that was swelled 
with recent rains until it was most difficult 
to get over. There were neither boats nor 
rafts, but on the other side, directly 
under the rifles of the Filipinos, were two 
canoes. At that juncture the hero re- 
vealed himself in the person of Captain 


bullet holes in the canoes by the time he 
got across with them, but they were 
made to serve the purpose of transport- 
ing a storming party across the stream, 
and the trench was taken. I have never 
seen that man’s name in any of the 
accounts that have reached me. It was 
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the most daring thing that I have ever 
witnessed.” 

Only a few days later the brave officer’s 
name did find its way into the official 
despatches. A single line was devoted to 
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States is not the Capitol at Washington, 
but that of New York State, at Albany. 
The costly structure that houses the 
legislators of the Empire State was begun 
in 1870, and from that date until twelve 



































THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT PEORIA, ILLINOIS, ERECTED AS A MEMORIAL OF MEN WHO FELL IN THE 
CIVIL WAR, AND DEDICATED BY PRESIDENT MCKINLEY ON THE 6TH OF OCTOBER LAST. 
From a photograph by Dewlin, Peoria. 


the announcement that Captain McGrath, 
Fourth Cavalry, had died in hospital at 
Manila of wounds received in the action 
with the insurgents at Noveleta. 





OUR MOST COSTLY BUILDING. 


Recently published figures show that 
the most expensive building in the United 


months ago, when it was declared com- 
pleted, it had absorbed the sum of 
$24,244,102. 
But records are made to be broken; and 
it seems probable that before the City 
Hall of Philadelphia is finished its cost 
will have run up to still higher figures. 
Up to last year this mammoth building, 
whose fine proportions lose half their 
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THE ORANGE RIVER, FROM ORANGE RIVER STATION, WHERE GENERAL LORD METHUEN CROSSED IT IN 
HIS ADVANCE ON KIMBERLEY. 


effect for want of a viewpoint, had cost with the less ornate but more imposing 

$22,501,556, and it is predicted that building that dominates the Federal capi- 

three or four more millions will still be tal, most people will be likely to say 

needed. that the national government got better 
Comparing either of these structures value for less money. 


























MAJOR FLINT, A BRITISH ARMY AGENT, EXAMINING MULES IN ST. LOUIS, FOR SHIPMENT TO THE SCENE 
OF WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
From a photograph by Stern, St. Louis. 
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Behind the Scenes in the Big Stores. 


BY ANNE O’HAGAN. 


THE MODERN DEPARTMENT STORE, THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH IT TRANSACTS ITS GREAT AND 
COMPLICATED BUSINESS, ITS MANAGEMENT OF ITS ARMY OF EMPLOYEES, 
AND ITS METHODS OF ATTRACTING CUSTOMERS. 


be one of those few corners of the earth 

where primitive conditions still pre- 
vail—an island off the coast of Maine— 
there is a certain windy, salty store. It 
opens to the pier, where one boat a day 
touches. It backs upon a rough hillside, 
down whose wavering path the islanders 
travel for their provisions. It is weather 
beaten and gray, and its outlook is across 
a steely stretch of water to another 
rough island, and beyond that to the 
open sea. 

Within there “is all that’ the islanders 
require for their living. There are fish 
nets and the lanterns that fishermen use, 
and there are scythes and rakes for the 
husbandmen; there are tarpaulins, yellow 
and black, and there are blue overalls. 
On the shelves are rolls of printed calicoes 
and bundles of flannel and cloth. Lamps 
stand side by side with teapots, and 
arithmetics and geographies lean lovingly 
against them. 

Rubber boots and hams hang amicably 
from the same rafters. Boxes of china 
and barrels of potatoes, chairs ‘and canned 
goods®crowd one another good naturedly 
on the floor. All the vegetables that the 
blew@little island produces, together with 
the dried and preserved products of 
kindlier climates, are here for sale. Alert 
young drummers from Portland and Bangor 
come down with bags of samples to induce 
orders for all sorts of food stuffs, and the 
shelves bear witness to their persuasion. 
In one corner is the inevitable post office. 

This shop, equipped with every necessity 
and many a luxury, as the blue flowering 
vases and the gilt banded bowls testify, 
requires the services of three persons to 
run it—the wife and daughter of the 
proprietor affably dropping down from the 
living rooms on the second story when 
business is heavy or domestic life dull. It 
is an admirable and most essential institu- 
tion, and it is withal modest, not pluming 
itself in the least that in the great cities 
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of the earth, its counterparts, grown 
almost out of likeness, require two thou- 
sand men and women to do with vast 
striving what the three island folk do 
easily in it—that is, supply the needs of 
those to whom they cater. 

The department store of the cities 
does not acknowledge its relationship with 
the nondescript village emporium. It 
boasts its ability to sell lamps and boots 
and clothes and house furnishings all under 
one roof, and speaks of this as a marvel- 
ous development in modern industry. This 
it is indeed, but the marvel lies not in the 
novelty of the notion, but in its growth. 
The Sixth Avenue emporium differs from 
the general store of Mackerel Cove only 
in degree. 

The dispute as to whether Mr. Macy of 
New York or Mr. Shoolbred of London is 
the fatherref the department store may 
thus be settled by denying the claims of 
both gentlemen and awarding the title to 
the forgotten founder of the first village 
shop where the farmers bought their 
flapping hats, their wives their printed 
muslins, and their daughters an occasional 
stamp. All that the supporters of Mr. 
Macy or Mr. Shoolbred can justly demand 
is that to one of these belongs the honor 
of first adapting the country shop to city 
needs—and that, after all, is enough of an 
achievement for any man to rest upon. 

In America there is no rival claimant 
for Macy's laurels. He established the 
first department store in this country, and 
all that his successors have attempted to 
do is to amplify and improve upon his 
model. He had been a seafaring man 
before he went into the business of being 
general purveyor to the people of New 
York, and he carried into his new under- 
taking all the ideas of organization and 
of order which are wrought into the very 
nature of the seaman. All the officers of 
the naval system found their correspond- 
ences in the structure of the store, and 
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530 MUNSEY’S 
even the cabin boy found himself repro- 
duced in the cash girl. 

The central idea of the department 
store, as conceived by Mr. Macy, and as it 
has grown since his day, was simple— 
greater profit to the seller by saving in 
the cost of selling, and a division of that 
profit with the consumer to encourage 
more sales and greater consumption. 
,Consolidating under one roof twenty 
/ stores — dry iad shoes, china, and so 

on—did not by 
any means mul- 
tiply the corps 
‘of workers by 
twenty. The 
head of the 
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“IN THE BEST REGULATED SHOPS THE ‘CASHES’ 


DUTY, ON A LONG BENCH UNDER THE CHARGE OF A CAPTAIN, 
‘ROTATION TO THE CALLS OF THE CLERKS.” 


SEE THAT THEY ANSWER IN 


twenty stores was the same man who had 
been head of the one. He had always 
required a building; he did not require 
twenty for his new enterprise. He did 
not require twenty cashiers in place of 
one, twenty secretaries, twenty advertising 
agents, and twenty of each of the officers 
of whom he had needed one “in his one 
department. Here, then, was an enormous 
saving in rents, salaries, and the like; and 
this saving the head of the department 
store determined to use to attract more 
trade. Part of the money was to be spent 
in advertising, and part in lowering prices 
somewhat to attract further custom. 

To its gigantic organization and to its 
complex system, the two classes who are 
really most interested in the department 
store give little thought. The women 
who throng the shopping regions with 
eyes alert for bargains, with tongues 

~yened for reproof of salespeople,. for 
‘yint about a system of delivery that 
the whole as remarkable as the 
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United States mail delivery, never think 
of the intricately simple system which - 
provides them with bargains and which 
gives them their goods. 

The other class which is interested in 
it, its opponents, are equally indifferent to 
its organism. They sometimes get them- 
selves elected to State Legislatures and 
succeed in passing laws for its immediate 
extinction or its gradual ruin. 

That they do not always wait to verify 
their opinions by a study of the system is 
shown by the fact that an investigating 
committee in New York, taken from 
among these very critics, reported that 
such good conditions prevailed in no other 
branch of work, and that nowhere else 


FOR EACH DEPARTMENT ARE ARRANGED, WHEN OFF 


WHOSE BUSINESS IT IS TO 


did the same class of workers receive, on 
the whole, such liberal compensation. 

The system which produces the bargains; 
which fills the plate glass windows with 
gorgeous colors and rich fabrics; which 
enables a buyer to costume herself for a 
festivity or a funeral, to furnish her home 
and to mail her letters, to “call up” her 
family, to be manicured and coifed and 
‘shod and hatted; to write her notes, to 
rest after her labors, and perhaps even to 
be entertained; to have her picture taken 
and her bicycle equipped with every device 
known to the order of the wheel; to 
uniform her servants and to learn just 
what a Louis Quinze room really is; the 
system which does all this is a thing 
about which the woman for whom chiefly 
it was planned concerns herself very 
little. 2 

That there is a vast machinery behind 
it all, that pure chance does not dictate 
the forty nine and the ninety eight cent 
bargains; that there must be a method in 








BEHIND THE 


SCENES IN THE BIG STORES. 

















“THE SYSTEM WHICH ENABLES A BUYER 


the arrangement which delivers her pur- 
chases at her house before she herself 
arrives from her shopping expedition, she 
is vaguely conscious; but that the system 
is a bigger thing than the results of it— 
that the counters and the show rooms and 
the forms with gowns upon them are, 
when compared with the method which 
produces them, no more than the roses on 


TO COSTUME HERSELF FOR A FESTIVITY.” 


a bush in her front yard compared with 
the process of vegetation—this she does 
not realize. 

The central organization of the depart- 
ment store is the firm—the gentlemen 
who put up the money and who demand 
that the profits shall be adequate to their 
expectations. They are not of the lily of 
the field type; their sole business is not 
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even the cabin boy found himself repro- 
duced in the cash girl. 

The central idea of the department 
store, as conceived by Mr. Macy, and as it 
has grown since his day, was simple— 
greater profit to the seller by saving in 
the cost of selling, and a division of that 
profit with the consumer to encourage 
more sales ‘and greater consumption. 
Consolidating under one roof twenty 
stores — dry goods, shoes, china, and so 
on—did not by 
any means mul- 
tiply the corps 
‘of workers by 
twenty. The 
head of the 
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United States mail delivery, never think 
of the intricately simple system which - 
provides them with bargains and which 
gives them their goods. 

The other class which is interested in 
it, its opponents, are equally indifferent to 
its organism. They sometimes get them- 
selves elected to State Legislatures and 
succeed in passing laws for its immediate 
extinction or its gradual ruin. 

That they do not always wait to verify 
their opinions by a study of the system is 
shown by the fact that an investigating 
committee in New York, taken from 
among these very critics, reported that 
such good conditions prevailed in no other 
branch of work, and that nowhere else 
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“IN THE BEST REGULATED SHOPS THE ‘CASHES’ FOR EACH DEPARTMENT ARE ARRANGED, WHEN OFF 
DUTY, ON A LONG BENCH UNDER THE CHARGE OF A CAPTAIN, WHOSE BUSINESS IT IS TO 
SEE THAT THEY ANSWER IN ROTATION TO THE CALLS OF THE CLERKS.” 


twenty stores was the same man who had 
been head of the one. He had always 
required a building; he did not require 
twenty for his new enterprise. He did 
not require twenty cashiers in place of 
one, twenty secretaries, twenty advertising 
agents, and twenty of each of the officers 
of whom he had needed one “in his one 
department. Here, then, was an enormous 
saving in rents, salaries, and the like; and 
this saving the head of the department 
store determined to use to attract more 
trade. Part of the money was to be spent 
in advertising, and part in lowering prices 
somewhat to attract further custom. 

To its gigantic organization and to its 
complex system, the two classes who are 
really most interested in the department 
store give little thought. The women 
who throng the shopping regions with 
eyes alert for bargains, with tongues 
sharpened for reproof of salespeople,. for 
complaint about a system of delivery that 
is on the whole as remarkable as the 


did the same class of workers receive, on 
the whole, such liberal compensation. 

The system which produces the bargains; 
which fills the plate glass windows with 
gorgeous colors and rich fabrics; which 
enables a buyer to costume herself for a. 
festivity or a funeral, to furnish her home 
and to mail her letters, to “call up” her 
family, to be manicured and coifed and 
shod and hatted; to write her notes, to 
rest after her labors, and perhaps even to 
be entertained; to have her picture taken 
and her bicycle equipped with every device 
known to the order of the wheel; to 
uniform her servants and to learn just 
what a Louis Quinze room really is; the 
system which does all this is a thing 
about which the woman for whom chiefly 
it was planned concerns herself very 
little. : 

That there is a vast machinery behind 
it all, that pure chance does not dictate 
the forty nine and the ninety eight cent 
bargains; that there must be a method in 
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the arrangement which delivers her pur- 
chases at her house before she herself 
arrives from her shopping expedition, she 
is vaguely conscious; but that the system 
is a bigger thing than the results of it— 
that the counters and the show rooms and 
the forms with gowns upon them are, 
when compared with the method which 
produces them, no more than the roses on 
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a bush in her front yard compared with 
the process of vegetation—this she does 
not realize. 

The central organization of the depart- 
ment store is the firm—the gentlemen 
who put up the money and who demand 
that the profits shall be adequate to their 
expectations. They are not of the lily of 
the field type; their sole business is not 
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to calculate and require interest on their 
capital. Every important question con- 
cerning the business in general is put to 
them. 

The firm’s chief aid in dealing with the 
employees is the superintendent. He is a 
man of multiple activities. The firm con- 
sults him; the heads of the departments 
consult him; the section managers con- 
sult him; the advertising man consults 
him; the irate customer whose goods were 
not delivered last night, as the girl at the 
counter solemnly promised they should be, 












not, as a good many shoppers mistily 
believe them to be, a class living mainly 
on ocean steamships and in foreign shops; 
merely touching in New York long enough 
to unload their purchases. They are heads 
of departments, and they are held sternly 
responsible for the financial success of the 
branch of the business in their charge. 

It is their business not only to buy 
goods, but to advertise them, to see to 
their attractive display, to arrange for 
special sales, to examine the samples 
submitted by drummers from wholesale 
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“*A BIG ROOM WHERE DRUMMERS CROWD WITH SAMPLES TO BE SHOWN TO THE BUYERS.” 


consults him; the very tardy clerk con- 
sults him; the section manager who wishes 
to know whether Mrs. Soandso’s check is 
to be taken consults him; the request of 
the woman who wishes to open an account 
is referred to him; the chief engineer 
consults him about new engines, and the 
candidates for saleswomen’s positions file 
their applications with him. He spends 
his leisure in planning new shelves, new 
lighting apparatus, and new cases for 
goods; he organizes the store fire brigades, 
and he directs special sales. His salary 


is large; but whether his life is long or 
not, is a question on which few persons 
care to commit themselves. 

Revolving in the next lower circle of 
lights are the buyers. 


The buyers are 


houses, to be alert always for opportunities 
to buy their particular line of goods at 
reduced prices. A_ wholesaler’s bank- 
ruptcy is their joyful opportunity. 

Next in position, so far as the public is 
concerned, and all powerful in the eyes of 
clerks, cash boys, and cash girls, is the 
section manager. He is more commonly 
and less solemnly known as the floor 
walker. He is, in spite of the comic 
papers, an important person. He is the 
mediary between the clerks and the super- 
intendent; he is the first court of appeal 
for customers; he is the judge in intricate 
questions concerning returned goods, 
transfers, credit checks, and special de- 
liveries. He is also a monitor after a 
fashion, keeping on2 eye sternly open for 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


transgressions against the rules on the 
part of the salespeople. He is the cavalier 
of customers in distress. In some stores 
the first duty in the list prescribed and 
printed for guidance is that he must 
take immediate charge of sick or disabled 
shoppers and assist them to the parlor. 
He makes note of the time the clerks 
arrive, and fines those whose tardiness is 
not great enough to come under the awful 
notice of the superintendent. 

Under the section managers come the 
vast throngs that represent the store to 
the public—the salesmen and saleswomen, 
the hurrying cash boys and girls, the 
cashiers and parcel wrappers. 
It is these who give the tone 
and atmosphere to a shop 
which is distinctive of it. It 
would be as easy to imagine 
a Bowery waiter bawling an 
order through Delmonico’s as 
to picture the indifferent, im- 
pertinent saleswomen of cer- 
tain stores rapping upon the 
counters of certain others and 
calling, in the high pitched, 
rasping voice affected for 
these occasions, “Cash, cash!” 
The hall mark of elegance is 
given to some establishments 
by their salespeople, while 
others are forever stamped 
as shoddy by the same means. 

If the clerks can make or 
mar adepartment store, how- 
ever, it is only after they them- 
selves have been ‘made or 
marred by it. Its traditions, 
in an indefinite sense, and its 
regulations and wages, in a very definite 
one, determine the sort of employee it 
will have. The almost unfailing courtesy 
of the people in this shop, the absolute 
good breeding of those in that, the 
good nature of a third’s, and the inso- 
lent indifference of the fourth’s, fifth’s 
and sixth’s, are not only the all pervasive 
qualities of their respective establish- 
ments, but they are also the products of 
the establishment’s attitude toward its 
employees. 

Many of the big department stores 
rely upon their goods to sell themselves— 
with widespread and judicious advertising. 
Their theory is that an automaton, if 
properly constructed, ought to be able to 
sell such bargains as they offer. Their 
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money goes into all sorts of advertising 
schemes, and their employees receive only 
such wages as the substitute for the 
automaton would require. In such an 
establishment rudeness, stupidity, and in- 
difference are often to be met, and the 
customers sigh as heartily for the clerk 
machine, which would at least be nega- 
tively polite, as the firm can possibly do. 
Nevertheless, these stores are immensely 
popular with the masses, not because the 
masses care for incivility, but because they 
must have cheapness. They cannot afford 
to pay extra for “atmosphere” when 
they go forth to buy hardware and shoes. 

In stores of the other class, 
intelligence, cheerfulness, and 
courtesy are relied upon to do 
as much selling as is the ad- 
vertising. Cheerfulness and 
courtesy are not left to chance, 
either. The rules concerning 
the assumption of these virtues 
are very clear. For instance, 
at McCreery’s, in New York— 
an excellent example of the 
carefully managed store of the 
higher grade—the employees 
are furnished with a little 
manual of instructions, and 
they are required to know in 
theory and to observe in prac- 
tice such rules as these: 


No conversation between employees 
should be carried on in the presence 
of customers. 

No reading of papers or books is 
allowed. 

No eating, except in lunch room. 

Finger nails must not be attended 
to in the departments. 

No alcoholic liquors, tobacco, or chewing gum 
may be used in business hours. 

Indifference to small buyers should be avoided; 
indeed, this is a common breach of good manners 
and is in exceedingly bad taste. 

To customers no infringement of good manners 
will be tolerated. 

Sales clerks should never intimate that they have 
no goods so inexpensive as a customer may desire. 
Such an attitude invariably causes offense and is 
unpardonably rude. 


In almost all the department stores of 
even slight pretensions the clerks are 
required to wear black. In summer they 
are allowed to wear shirt waists, but even 
then black and white are the prescribed 
colors. 

Clerks usually arrive at eight o’clock 
and work until six. The first hour of their 
working day they spend in uncovering and 
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*“ WORK ROOMS WHERE AT LONG TABLES GIRLS, WOMEN, AND MEN CUT AND SNIP AND SEW AND PRESS ALL DAY.” 


dusting the stock, which must be in order 
by nine o’clock. The rest of the day, save 
for forty five minutes about noon, they 


spend in practising the rules laid down for : 


them and in selling goods. Their salaries 
range from six to twenty dollars a week, 
with comparatively few receiving either 
the highest or the lowest limit. 

In almost all stores there are benefit 
associations maintained at least partly by 
the firm for the work people. Into their 
funds the members pay a small weekly 
sum proportioned to their wages, a cash 
boy putting in perhaps five cents and a 
floor walker fifty. Membership entitles 


each member to the services of a doctor 
during sickness, and to a certain sum each 
week during absence caused by illness. 
The cash girl and the cash boy are per- 
haps the least imposing’ figures in the de- 
partment store procession. Like the 
clerks, they both give its individual tone 
to a store and receive from it their own. 
This place is stamped by the slouching 
girl who, exchanging remarks with other 
slouching girls on the way, ambles along 
in-response to a shout for “cash!” That 
place is stamped by the uniformed boy 
who appears in response to no more noisy 
signal than the pressure on a button 
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behind the counter. On the other hand, 
the slouching girl and the uniformed boy 
are both products of the stores to which, 
respectively, they give tone. 

The cash boys and girls receive only 
two or three dollars a week; they must 
be over fourteen years of age, and pro- 
vided with a certificate from the Board of 
Health to that effect, before they can be 
hired. 

In the best regulated shops the “cashes” 
for each department are arranged, when 
off duty, on a long 
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high up in the buildings, where in religious 
dimness made by great shelves reaching 
to the ceilings, reserved stock is piled— 
that for each department in its own 
division—and where men are constantly 
busy attending to it. 

There is the receiving room, too. Here, 
after goods have been checked at the 
door where they are actually received into 
the building, they are sent to be checked 
again, to be examined by the buyers, to 
be marked with a price, and to be divided 

for immediate sale and for 





bench under the 
charge of a cap- ii 
tain, whose busi- | 
ness it is to see | | 
that they answer PURE ie 
in rotation to the 
calls of the clerks, q ee 
indicated by an ee Le Ai 
electric bell board aie 
at the head of the bench. 

A department store is move or 
less of a public institution, and 
the employees who are on exhi- 
bition are in a way advertise- 
ments. The public resents the 
worn out, famished type of clerk, 
and its feelings are hurt by see- 
ing women faint behind counters. 
Consequently even those estab- 
lishments where consideration is 
not natural to the managers have 
been forced to adopt a certain 
measure of decency in their treat- 
ment of their employees. In 
those shops where inclination and policy 
unite to make the work people’s lives 
agreeable, there is really a delightful state 
of affairs. To take a few instances among 
the chief New York stores, at Wana- 
maker’s the association of the clerks is 
encouraged not only to unite for helpful- 
ness during illness, but for recreation and 
study; and there is a school where the 
cash boys may continue their somewhat 
curtailed education in relays. The Siegel 
Cooper Company sends its employees to 
the country for summer vacations, as do 
Bloomingdale, Macy, and other firms. 
McCreery, in a new and hygienically con- 
structed store, gives them light and airy 
work rooms, and serves them nourishing 
luncheons at cost price. 

It is not alone the salesrooms or the 
salespeople, however, which make up the 
department store. There are stock rooms 
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reserve stock. 
ne The determination of 

=== | price is, by the way, rather 
es | an interesting process. 
tl The forty nine or ninety 
| eight cent bargain has 
\ made many a purchaser 
suspect one of two things 
—that she was 
being detained for 
a penny’s change 
until the quality 
of her coin’ could 
be tested at a gov- 
ernment  assay- 
er’s or elsewhere, 
or that the firm 
seriously suppos- 
ed her deluded in- 
to the belief that 
a hat for eleven 
dollars and ninety 
eight cents was 
quite within her 
means, though a hat for twelve dollars 
would be beyond them. As a matter of fact, 
the customer was not considered in the 
original making of the odd price. When 
Mr. Macy established his department 
store, he made a rule that the percentage 
of increase in the selling price over the 
buying price should be an odd number— 
say nine per cent. The wholesale price 
of a certain make of hats was a dollar 
apiece. Sold with the nine per cent 
increase they were, of course, $1.09. 
The oddness of the number was notable; 
customers were attracted by it; other 
firms imitated it; but in the beginning it 
was. a mere accident of percentage that 
started the ninety nine cent and the 
$5.47 bargains. 

Besides the receiving room, there are 
the offices of the managers and the buy- 
ers. There is a big room where drummers 
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crowd with samples to be shown to the 
buyers, and where, in the morning, the 
busiest scenes are enacted. There are 
work rooms where “special order” cos- 
tumes are made; where at long tables 
girls, women, and men cut and snip and 
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immense chutes, by freight elevators, or 
by the careful hands of errand boys, 
goods are brought to be wrapped, packed, 
labeled, and put into various drivers’ com- 
partments, whence they are taken by the 
driver for this section or for that. 





“THE HALL MARK OF ELEGANCE IS GIVEN TO SOME ESTABLISHMENTS BY THEIR SALESPEOPLE.” 


sew and press all day, while beautiful 
fabrics are draped upon unresponsive 
dummies. There are rooms where altera- 
tions are made, rooms where furs are 
transformed from ugly, shapeless: skins 
into wraps of exquisite texture and cut. 
There are safes and cashiers caged in as 
in banks. 

There are delivery rooms to which, by 


The methods of department store 
advertising are as various as the traditions 
and the aims of the stores. This concern 
indulges in long, intimate chats with 
possible customers. Its advertisement 
writer takes three or four columns of a 
paper to tell what he wishes them to 
know. Sometimes he becomes involved 
in a maze of superlatives that can be 
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taken literally by none but the very raw 
recruit in the army of shoppers. Another 
has a small, dignified announcement of 


wares particularly attractive for any | 


reason—their beauty, their cheapness, 
or what not. Another merchant paints 
every sign board from the Battery to the 
Harlem with hideous reminders of his 
business. One sends aloft balloons to 
flaunt the mention of his wares across 
the noonday sky, and another establishes 
a baby checking bureau for shopping 
mothers. 

It was advertising of a sort when 
Altman’s horseless delivery wagons first 
clanged and buzzed their way through the 
New York streets; it was advertising 
when Wanamaker decorated the front of 
his store for the Dewey celebration as 
though he were the common council and 
the board of aldermen. It is advertising 
when Macy fills his windows with a 
wonderful, costly, unsalable Christmas 
pageant, and when McCreery, to stimulate 
the house furnishing branch of his busi- 
ness, makes a season’s feature of an Indian 
room perfect in every detail from the 
grille copied from an ancient temple to 
the brass box upon a stand; or of a 
Marie Antoinette bedroom, pink and 
beautiful, or an old English hall, dark and 
rich, 

The band that brays in the restaurant 
connected with this store, the bicycle 
check system of that, the writing room 
here and the parlor full of couches and 
settees there, are all as much designed to 
attract trade as are the announcements 
in the papers. They have become such 
integral parts of the department store 
system that most of its patrons regard 
them as matters of course and would be 
vastly aggrieved if they were, by con- 
certed action, entirely removed. Yet they 
are not among the salable commodities of 
the shops, and there is nothing in the price 
of those commodities which pays for their 
cost. They are all part of the mechanism 
of attractioz:—in other words, of the 
advertising system. 

The special sales are another feature 
upon which alijost all stores rely for 
prosperity. Buys are constantly alert 
for chances to buy up stocks of their own 
particular goods,at less than the market 
price. These are sold again at intervals 
during the year at less than the normal 
retail price. All marking down of goods 
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‘below the figure at which they would 
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ordinarily be sold is done only with the 


/ consent of the superintendent or of the 


firm. ; 

There is one special sale for which every 
department store must provide, and which 
it must conduct even if it has failed to 
make suitable provision for it. That is 
the after holiday “white sale.” The 
“white sale” originated in the Bon 
Marché in Paris. It was copied in this 
country, and has now become such a 
feature of the shopping winter that it 
would be. a bold concern which would dare 
to ignore it. 

In the more advanced positions in the 
department stores, the honors are fairly 
well divided between men and women. If 
there are no women superintendents, there 
are many women buyers, as efficient and 
successful as men. The head of the 
advertising department is occasionally a 
woman, and a very capable advertiser a 
clever woman proves herself to be. 
Window dressers, who are generally pro- 
moted from the lower ranks on showing 
particular artistic aptitude, are sometimes 
men and sometimes women. Detectives 
are frequently women, although many 
retired policemen are also engaged in 
making the big stores unattractive to 
professional shoplifters. Women are 
successful designers both of costumes and 
of fabric patterns. Much silk that. is 
made in France is woven from the designs 
of some modest young woman on Broad- 
way or Twenty Third Street, the firm 
by which she is employed sending the 
designs over for manufacture. In fact, in 
almost every branch of the big businesses, 
except perhaps in the engine rooms, 
women are employed, and are valuable 
employees. ; 

It was said in the beginning that this 
vast and complex mechanism, employing 
thousands of people, expending gigantic 
energy and millions of dollars, did with 
enormous effort what the one store of the 
remote wildernesses did easily—supplied 
the wants of its constituency. But the 
department store of the city does more. 
It creates appetites and caprices in order 
that it may wax great in satisfying them. 
In this aspect it is worthy the serious 
consideration of the philosopher, as it is 
already, from its place in the wage earning 
department of life, a favorite theme of 
his brother, the social economist. 
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IN THE MARKETS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE—THE UNITED STATES AS A ~ WORLD 
POWER” IN COMMERCE AS WELL AS IN WAR AND DIPLOMACY. 


HE commercial expansion of the 
United States during the last few 
years has been even more remarkable, 
and scarcely less sudden or less unex- 
pected, than the political expansion which 
followed the war with Spain. It is a de- 
velopment that presents many interesting 
features, and the general result appeals 
most forcibly to the imagination as setting 
this country before the world as an en- 
tirely new factor in the industrial rival- 
ries of nations. It is in this sense that 
we are really becoming a great “world 
power,” and the part which we are ex- 
pected to play in international politics 
and diplomacy must, if it be realized, be 
but subsidiary to and complementary of 
our unlooked for invasion of the markets 
of the world. 

It is more than probable that the polit- 
ical expansion of which we hear so much 
will be determined in its character and 
extent by the requirements of our grow- 
ing trade, and that the manufacturers 
and exporters of the United States will 
have the last word to say in the contro- 
versy now going on. As economic causes 
lay at the root of the American Revolu- 
tion, which produced our present form of 
government and the institutions which 
served us for more than a hundred years, 
so again it may be found that economic 
considerations have united, not thirteen 
feeble colonies, but forty five States of a 
populous and powerful Union, in support 
of what seems to many to be a doubtful 
and even dangerous departure from-estab- 
lished traditions. 

This radical change in our commercial 
status is due almost wholly to the rapid 
growth of the export of manufactured 
goods in recent years. Almost at a 
bound, we have taken an advanced posi- 
tion among the leading industrial nations 
in competition for the trade of the 
world, and have exchanged our traditional 


character as one of the largest consumers 
of foreign manufactures for that of a pro- 
ducer, for export, of many lines of arti- 
cles which certain countries had long 
been in the habit of supplying to us. It 
seems almost incredible that we should 
be sending cutlery to Sheffield, pig iron to 
Birmingham, silks to France, watch cases 
to Switzerland. A few years ago, it would 
have been considered a vain imagining 
had any one predicted that we would soon 
be building locomotives for British rail- 
roads, or invading the English and Ger- 
man markets with our boots and shoes. 
But these are well known facts, and scarce- 
ly a day passes without some fresh in- 
dication of the growing popularity of 
American goods in every part of the 
world where they have been properly in- 
troduced, including even the countries 
which have heretofore been the leading 
producers of similar articles. 

Our position is unique in this, that the 
nations of the old world, which so long 
enjoyed the supremacy in export trade, 
are trammeled by conditions from which 
we find ourselves to be exempt, and ex- 
perience has shown that, with abundant 
supplies of coal and iron at our doors, 
with improved processes of manufacture, 
and with skilled labor having a high aver- 
age of efficiency, we possess advantages 
which would seem, from constantly grow- 
ing evidence, to be decisive. With a 
home market of more than seventy mil- 
lions of people, who maintain a higher 
standard of living than is ‘known else- 
where, and are consequerily more profit- 
able customers, our manufacturers have 
a broader and more stable basis for pro- 
duction than have those of any other 
country. Knowing that they may rely 
upon large sales at horse. they produce 
commensurately, at cheapened cost. The 


surplus that remains to be disposed of 
abroad may be sold at much lower prices 

















than would be possible if, like their com- 
petitors in Great Britain and Germany, 
they had a less remunerative market at 
home, and were compelled to rely more 
: immediately upon the necessarily uncer- 
; tain and shifting conditions of foreign 
demand. 

The world has watched with surprise 
and with more or less concern the sud- 
den emergence of the United States into 
the arena of international affairs. The 
war with Spain wrought a great change 
not only in our national life, but in 
the attitude of nations which had been 
accustomed to-regard us as almost a neg- 
ligible quantity. Our great potentiality, 
of which we had been but vaguely con- 
scious, was suddenly made manifest to 
others as well as to ourselves. Older na- 
; tions which had been in the habit of dis- 
counting the importance of a people 
who, having subdued a continent, 
might be expected to have an ex- 
aggerated opinion of themselves, dis- 
covered, all at once, that we had the 
ability to do more, even, than some of our 
enthusiasts had claimed. For the first 
time they recognized in us a power whose 
influence was to be measured only by the 
: extent to which we might be disposed to 





exert it. But, striking and dramatic as 
was our unlooked for entrance into the 
! councils of the nations, the political ex- 
pansion of the United States may prove 
in the end to be of minor importance for 
them as compared with the commercial 
expansion which preceded it and may al- 
most be said to have given it birth. 

The great desire of the American peo- 
ple today, if we may judge from the gen- 
eral trend of public opinion, is not for 
more territory, or greater influence in the 
political activities of the world, except as 
it may help to open new and broader 
channels of trade, a wider field for the 
incessant industry, the inventive genius, 
the restless energy, which have begun to 
lack “elbow room” in our vast domain, 
even while the work of development is 
still incomplete. The question as to the 
form which our political expansion should 
take, as to what may be attempted and 
what should be avoided, is a subject of 
earnest and wide spread discussion, but 
there is practically but one opinion as to 
{ the desirability of promoting our commer- 
cial expansion by every means in our 
power. - 
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For some years, it has been evident that 
many of our large industries have been 
developed in productive capacity far be- 
yond the demands of the home market, 
and that if the factories are to be kept 
at work full time, with the full force of 
operatives at the usual wages, it is neces- 
sary to find purchasers for the surplus in 
foreign countries. It is the general rec- 
ognition of this fact that has caused the 
national energies to take a new direction; 
to turn from exclusive absorption in the 
work of domestic expansion, and address 
themselves, for the first time seriously, on 
a broad scale, to what would have seemed 
but a short time ago the visionary task 
of building up a foreign demand for the 
products of our workshops, our factories, 
our furnaces and mines. 

The movement at first was but slight 
and scarcely more than tentative. It 
was restricted, in the main, to long estab- 
lished industries which had gradually in- 
creased their facilities and improved their 
processes to the point of manufacturing 
in such large quantities and so cheaply 
that, when they found their output be- 
coming greater than the home market 
was likely to consume, the question nat- 
urally presented itself as to whether the 
actual or threatened surplus might not 
be disposed of abroad. In most cases, 
there was little, if any, expectation of 
considerable profits. The chief object at 
the moment was to get rid of accumulated 
stocks, even if the prices realized were 
but little more than cost. As yet, it was 
hardly considered worth while to manu- 
facture especially for foreign trade. The 
export business was merely a kind of 
“bargain counter” to enable the manu- 
facturer to dispose of unsold goods. If 
the foreigner bought them, well and good, 
but it was hardly thought it would pay to 
cater to his special tastes, or to incur 
much expenditure in pushing sales. 

The result in many cases was disap- 
pointment and loss. Goods intended for 
muleback transportation in South America 
were packed in cases that could only be 
handled on our own railroads and steam- 
boats. Packing that answered well 
enough in our climate and with our meth- 
ods of transportation was used for long 
shipments oversea, with entirely new con- 
ditions. Even the goods themselves 
were found to be unsuited to the wants 
of expected purchasers. Many articles 
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in common use and in active demand in 
this country proved to be unknown or not 
wanted in the markets to which they 
were sent. The business methods, credit 
systems, customs regulations, often inter- 
posed unlooked for obstacles. The truth 
soon dawned upon us that, if we wanted 
foreign trade, we must first educate our- 
selves in its peculiar requirements, and 
then adapt ourselves to them. The ques- 
tion was, would it be worth while to take 
the trouble?. 

For some time, it seemed as if this 
question might be answered in the nega- 
tive. There were not wanting those who 
contended that our only safe reliance as 
an export country was to be found in the 
sale of food stuffs and other raw prod- 
ucts, and that the attempt to compete 
with the older industrial nations in the 
sale of manufactured goods might result 
in disaster. Perhaps the most serious 
apprehensions arose from the argument 
that in “reaching out” for foreign cus- 
tomers American manufacturers would 
imperil their home market by concessions 
which would enable the foreigners to 
make serious inroads upon it. The peo- 
ple of Europe, it was claimed, would con- 
tinue to take our wheat, our pork, our 
cattle, because their food supplies were 
insufficient, but they were themselves ex- 
porters of almost every kind of manufac- 
tured goods, and would not be likely to 
buy of us even those articles which com- 
mended themselves by their excellence 
and cheapness unless we consented to ad- 
mit their goods on terms that would in- 
vite the competition in our markets which 
it had been the aim of tariff legislation to 
prevent. Aside from this, there was more 
or less indisposition among manufacturers 
to enter seriously upon what seemed to be 
an experiment involving trouble and ex- 
pense, with no definite promise of profits 
that could be regarded as tempting in 
comparison with those earned at home. 

The general inertia was at length over- 
come by the discovery, resulting from 
trial shipments by manufacturers in dif- 
ferent lines, of the fact that profits by no 
means to be despised were to be reaped 
in the export trade, and that foreigners 
found in certain articles of American 
manufacture merits which outweighed the 
disadvantages under which we were sup- 
posed to labor. They showed themselves 


to be willing to take our goods, just as 
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they took our food stuffs, because they 
wanted them, and found them better than 
those they themselves produced or could 
buy elsewhere. The success which at- 
tended our sales abroad of certain com- 
modities in competition with similar com- 
modities produced in Europe opened the 
eyes of other industries to the possibilities 
of foreign trade, and in a short time var- 
ious agencies sprang up—such as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
Philadelphia Commercial. Museum, and a 
number of export organizations—with the 
special object of giving intelligent direc- 
tion to a movement which, it was seen, 
might soon become general. 

The change in export conditions was 
promptly recognized by the Department of 
State, which, through the reports of the 
consular service, had long kept the public 
informed of the possibilities for the sale 
of American goods in foreign markets, 
and had given exporters much sound ad- 
vice as to the special conditions governing 
trade in foreign countries and the require- 
ments for meeting them—advice which, 
for the most part, remained unheeded 
until our manufacturers awoke to the fact 
that there was actually “money in it.” 
In the introduction to the annual reports 
of the consular officers entitled “ Review 
of the World’s Commerce,” for several 
years prior to 1898,* attention was called 
to the significant growth in the exporta- 
tion of certain lines of manufactures. In 
the spring of 1897, announcement was 
made that the consular reports disclosed 
“the gratifying fact that our manufac- 
tures in many lines are successfully meet- 
ing the competition of the older industrial 
countries of Europe, not only in neutral 
markets, but in their own home markets. 
Striking illustrations of this are shown in 
exports of iron and steel, of machinery, 
leather, cotton goods, boots and shoes, 
hardware, cutlery, bicycles, sewing ma- 
chines, paper and manufactures thereof, 
wood manufactures, electrical supplies, 
etc., to European countries. Apart from 
the question as to the causes of this in- 
crease, the fact that our manufactures in 
various lines have competed successfully 
with foreign products in the home markets 
of the latter, would seem to indicate the 





*See “ Review of the World’s Commerce,” being the ins 
troduction to “ Commercial Relations of the United States,” 
for the Sid 1894-" 9§ (letter of the Secretary of State), 1895- 
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practicability of greatly extending the 
sale of American goods abroad.” 

In order to help forward the new ex- 
port movement with the full energy of 
the consular service, instructions were 
sent out by the Department of State, 
August 10, 1897, directing the consuls to 
give special attention to the question of 
extending the sales of American manu- 
factures. The results of this inquiry, as 
set forth in the introduction to the 
annual reports which were published in 
the spring of 1898, were of the most en- 
couraging character. From the consul- 
ates in Europe, as well as in other parts 
of the world, came abundant evidence of 
the growing popularity of American 
goods in many branches of manufacture. 
“The commercial relations of the United 
States,” said the introduction, “are 
undergoing a marked and _ significant 
change, which may be said to have pro- 
ceeded during the twelve months ended 
March 381, 1898, at an accelerated pace. 
The United States is no longer the 
‘granary of the world’ merely. While 
its export of agricultural products has in- 
creased to a remarkable extent during 
the past year, its sales abroad of manu- 
factured goods have continued to extend 
with a facility and promptitude of results 
which have excited the serious concern of 
countries that for generations had not 
only controlled their home markets, but 
had practically monopolized certain lines 
of trade in other lands. When we 
consider that this result has been reached 
with comparative ease, in spite of added 
impediments to United States exports in 
the form of discriminations of various 
kinds, and notwithstanding the fact that 
organized effort to reach foreign markets 
for our manufactures is as yet in its in- 
fancy, the ability of the United States to 
compete successfully with the most ad- 
vanced industrial nations in any part of 
the world, as well as with those nations 
in their home markets, can no longer be 
seriously questioned.” 

The steady advance of United States 
goods in popular appreciation wherever 
they had been introduced was attributed 
to superior excellence at little, if-any, 
difference of cost to the consumer. “The 
only thing lacking to enhance their ac- 
ceptability,” it was stated, “would seem 
to be the special adaptation of the styles 
and patterns to the local requirements of 
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a particular market. Until quite recently 
it was a common impression in foreign 
countries, as well as in the United States, 
that the higher wages paid in the latter 
would always operate to the disadvantage 
of our exporters in the competition for 
the sale of manufactured goods abroad. 
Actual trial, however, seems to have 
proved that, owing to the greater pro- 
ducing capacity of the average American 
operative with the aid of labor saving 
machinery, the real cost of United States 
goods in many lines of manufacture is 
lower than that of similar products in 
European countries, and that the Ameri- 
can exporter is thus enabled to meet his 
foreign rival on more nearly equal terms, 
or even to undersell him.” 

The same conclusions were drawn from 
the annual reports of the consular service 
for 1898, which showed continued and 
even more rapid growth in the consump- 
tion of certain classes of American goods 
in countries producing similar articles. 
It would seem to follow, as a matter of 
course, that if we can sell our goods in 
the European countries where the same 
lines of manufacture are strongly in- 
trenched, we need not fear to enter the 
race with them in the neutral markets, 
such as Latin America, Africa, and Asia, 
which they have so long shared among 
themselves. In the introduction to the 
annual reports of the consuls for 1898, 
which was published in April, 1899, the 
fact was pointed out that “the steady 
progress of commercial expansion,” in the 
export of United States manufactures, 
was attested not only by our consular and 
custom house returns, but also by the 
official publications of foreign govern- 
ments, and the conclusions of leading 
newspapers. Economists the world over, 
it may be added, now recognize in 
the United States a great and rapidly 
growing force in industrial competition. 
It may be said without exaggeration that 
there is scarcely a corner of\the world 
which does not feel the impulse of Amer- 
ican energy and “push.” This is par- 
ticularly true of countries which are still 
in the earlier stages of industrial develop- 
ment. South Africa, China, and Asiatic 
Russia are the most striking examples. 
American machinery and tools, railroad 
and electrical supplies, etc., are making 
rapid headway in these regions, because of 
their superiority and relative cheapness. 
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The total increase of exports of manu- 
factured goods in the three years 1896, 
1897, and 1898, amounted to about 
$107,000,000, or more than one half the 
total exports of such goods (a little over 
$201,000,000) in 1895. During the ten 
months ended April 30, 1899, the exports of 
manufactures increased by some $41,000,- 
000, or seventeen per cent, as compared 
with the figures for the same period 
ended April 30, 1898. Mr. O. P. Austin, 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States Treasury Department, in a 
statement published June 1 last, predicted 
that the custom house returns would 
show a volume of export trade during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, which 
would strikingly exemplify the rapid 
growth of exports of manufactures, 
inasmuch as, though the decline in the 
price of breadstuffs and cotton had 
greatly reduced the total value of agri- 
cultural products, as compared with 1898, 
the value of our aggregate exports re- 
mained about the same, or more than 
$100,000,000 per month. In other words, 
“this remarkable achievement of keeping 
up the record of total exports in the face 
of the tremendous fall in the value of 
breadstuffs and cotton is due to the great 
success of American manufacturers in 
foreign fields,” the increase in exports of 
manufactured goods being about equal to 
the decrease in exports of agricultural 
products.* The a from other 
quarters is too voluminous for more than 
brief references. 

In a recent address before the Buffalo 
Merchants’ Exchange, Mr. Theodore C. 
Search, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, said: “We 
have the highest priced labor in. the 
world and with it we produce goods at 
the lowest cost. What is it,” asked Mr. 
Search, “but American ingenuity and 
complete mastery of manufacturing prob- 
lems that has enabled our manufacturers 
to take from English railroads within the 
past five months orders for ninety loco- 
motives? What else than recognition of 
American leadership has caused all Europe 
to rush to the United States during the 
past two years to purchase tools and 
machinery with which to replace obsolete 


*In a later statement, June 16, Mr. Austin estimates a 


falling off i® the total value of exports of a “few million 
dollars,” but ascribes it wholly to agricultural products, the 
total export of which, he says, is nearly $50,000,000 less than 
last year. The significance of his comparison on the basis of 
the earlier figures, however, remains practically unchanged. 
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and cumbersome equipment of factories 
and workshops? American ideas, Amer- 
ican methods, American tools and mach- 
inery, are today the recognized standards 
of the industrial world.” Yet American 
manufacturers, according to Mr. Search, 
have only just taken up foreign business 
in earnest, “and the result of their efforts 
will be manifest in the creation of a vast 
foreign trade in the next few years.” 

In his “Statistics of the American and 
Foreign Iron Trades for 1898,” Mr. James 
M. Swank shows that “in 1897 and 1898, 
and particularly within the past few 
months of 1899, English iron and steel 
and machinery manufacturers have been 
startled by a series of surprises which 
have marked the entrance into their home 
and colonial markets of formidable Amer- 
ican competition.” During the period 


- mentioned, the United States “ has shipped 


directly to the United Kingdom consider- 
able quantities of pig iron, steel billets, 
steel rails, steel plates, structural steel, 
wire rods, wire nails, and cast iron pipe,” 
and more recently we have received 
orders “for sixty locomotives to be used 
on two of the great railways running 
from England to Scotland, the Midland 
and the Great Northern.” American 
steel rails and locomotives have recently 
been shipped to India and Australia. Con- 
tracts have been made within the past 
few months by American firms for build- 
ing a steel viaduct in India and twelve 
steel railway bridges in Russia. “ Only a 
few years ago,” adds Mr. Swank, “this 
country was Great Britain’s principal 
customer for iron and steel, but now we 
sell her in her own home markets virtually 
as much iron and steel as she sells to us.” 

Similar testimony comes in increasing 
volume from foreign sources. In an ar- 
ticle in the National Review for June, 
entitled “Our American Competitors,” 
Sir Benjamin C. Browne concludes that in 
iron and steel manufactures, especially 
agricultural machinery, railroads, bridges, 
machinery for electric work, etc., the 
United States is by far the most formi- 
dable competitor Great Britain ever had, 
“and if this country (Great Britain) is to 
keep her position in the industrial world, 
the greatest enterprise, energy, skill, and 
intelligence are needed on the part of 
employers, workmen, and the general 
public.” At the annual meeting of the 
British Iron Trade Association in June, 


























the president, Sir John Jenkins, said that 
the products of the mills and forges of 
the United States seem to have become 
regular items in the British import 
returns, and added: “No one now appears 
to doubt that, under present conditions at 
least, the American people can produce 
both raw and manufactured products 
more cheaply than the same products can 
be manufactured in this country.” The 
Board of Trade Journal for May, 1899, in 
an article which endeavors to minimize 
the permanent importance of American 
competition, warns “the ‘self satisfied’ 
. manufacturers of Europe that they must 
take American competition into considera- 
tion in all future trade estimates,” and 
adds: “ While the Yankee is to the fore 
in foreign trade, going to sleep on accom- 
plished things is out of the question if 
we would hold our own in the world’s 
markets.” 

Enough, it would seem, has been cited 
to establish the fact that our export 
trade in manufactures has passed the 
bounds of experiment and speculation, 
and is rapidly assuming proportions be- 
yond the dreams of the most sanguine. 
The question has been raised in various 
quarters whether this growth will be per- 
manent, or is merely the result of indus- 
trial depression and lower prices in our 
home market, impelling manufacturers to 
the export trade only as a temporary ex- 
pedient. There are those who argue that 
the large increase in exports of manufac- 
tures may prove to be but temporary, and 
that, with the return of good times and a 
general advance of prices in the United 
States, our manufacturers will withdraw 
from the foreign markets and restrict 
themselves once more to the more profit- 
able business at home. The Board of 
Trade Journal, in the issue previously 
quoted from, inclines to this view, which 
is, of course, very comforting to our 
European competitors, and cites in sup- 
port of it the history of commercial crises 
in the United States during the past 
thirty years, with “the sudden irruption 
of American manufacturers into the 


world’s marts (during seasons of depres- 
sion) and their as sudden withdrawal 
. therefrom to supply the safer and more 
profitable home market.” 

This reasoning would be plausible if the 
conditions which have prevailed in the 
But, as has 


past remained the same. 
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been shown, new forces have come into 
play, and the industrial America of today 
is very different from the industrial 
America of but a few years ago. Un- 
doubtedly slack times and low prices 
were the spur which started many manu- 
facturers from their state of indifference 
to foreign trade, but the increase of pro- 
ductive capacity has been so great, 
and many of our industries have 
swelled to such vast proportions, that a 
vent for a larger or smaller surplus will 
still be necessary even should the de- 
mands of the home market grow at a 
more rapid rate than at present seems 
to be probable. In a review of our ex- 
port figures for the month of April, 1899, 
the Philadelphia Manufacturer lays stress 
upon the fact that, although prices are 
already higher and demand greater at 
home than in several years, the exports 
of manufactures were never larger than 
today, and it reaches the conclusion that 
“the improvement may perhaps be per- 
manent rather than a filling of old orders 
that are being cleaned out now prior to 
the dawn of an era when manufacturers 
will abandon the foreign market in favor 
of the home market, which is said to be 
so much more remunerative to them, 
something that many men have freely 
predicted ever since prices started to 
rise.” 

Another factor of prime importance in 
the problem is the general attitude of our 
business men, merchants and manufac- 
turers alike, and of our great trade bodies, 
towards the export trade. It is no longer 
one of doubt and hesitancy, but of con- 
fident expectation, of earnest effort. The 
agencies for extending our sales abroad 
have multiplied rapidly, and their activity 
is directed towards permanent, not merely 
temporary, results. Our export methods 
are gradually being systematized, and 
whenever one of our industries enters a 
foreign field it looks not so much to im- 
mediate returns as to future development, 
to a growing demand for its products. It 
is not to be supposed that, after the expen- 
diture of much time and money, American 
traders will easily relinquish markets in 
which their goods have once obtained a 
foothold and are seen to be commending 
themselves not on the score of mere 
cheapness, but because the consumer finds 
them to be superior and is often willing 
to pay higher prices for them because he 
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has learned that they are worth it. This is 
notably true of our cotton goods in Africa 
and Asia, and our labor saving machinery 
and implements in European countries. 

Whatever may have been the causes of 
the sudden awakening of our manufac- 
turers to the possibilities of export trade, 

‘there can be no doubt that it almost 
immediately took the form of a great 
ground swell of popular feeling, which is 
not likely to expend itself in transitory or 
futile effort. For a generation or more, 
Americans ‘had been occupied almost 
exclusively with their own domain; all at 
once they began again to look abroad, 
and with the realization of the part they 
might be enabled to play in the commerce 
of the world, came perception, somewhat 
vague at first, of the new requirements 
which such expansion seemed to imply. 
To this instinctive sense of the changed 
position which we were likely to occupy 
towards the world at large, may be 
ascribed the quickening of interest in the 
building up of an efficient navy to protect 
our future commerce in distant lands; in 
efforts to restore our merchant marine; 
in the proposition to build a ship canal to 
connect the Atlantic with the Pacific. 
The giant force of our people, which had 
slumbered so long indifferent to the affairs 
of other nations, unless they happened, in 
some small way, to inconvenience us from 
time to time, began to assert itself. 

A writer in the London Times, review- 
ing, in a series of articles, the causes and 
results of our war with Spain,* lays 
special emphasis upon the fact that even 
before the war “powerful forces were at 
work silently remolding the conditions 
and preparing the way for the new depar- 
ture” of the American people upon the 
path of international activity and power. 
These forces, he indicates, were economic 
rather than political, and while sympathy 
for the struggling Cubans undoubtedly 
precipitated the conflict with Spain, there 
was underlying this sentiment a general 
sense of dissatisfaction with the situation 
in Cuba because of the injury to our trade 
and the barrier it presented to the exten- 
sion of commercial enterprise in the West 
Indies. The same feeling—the desire 
for the fullest and freest opportunities of 
commercial expansion—lies at the root of 
the acquisition of Porto Rico, the Ha- 
waiian and the Philippine Islands. 





*The first article appeared in the 77%es, January 4, 1899. 
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“International isolation” ceased to be 
either wise or practicable the moment our 
great industries had outgrown the de- 
mand at home. “The present crying 
need of our commercial interests,” said a 
former Secretary of State, more than a 
year ago, “is more markets and larger 
markets for the consumption of the pro- 
ducts of the industry and inventive genius 
of the American people,?* and his con- 
clusion was that the policy of isolation 
must be abandoned for one of active par- 
ticipation in the world’s affairs. It be- 
hooves the United States, he declared, 
“to recognize the changed conditions and 
to realize its great place among the 
powers of the earth.” 

Since those words were written, the 
United States has taken that place, not, 
as some would have us believe, in a reck- 
less spirit of self assertion or greed of 
power, but because it has been irresistibly 
impelled by the changes in its industrial 
conditions and its commercial necessities. 

Territorial expansion, in fact, has been 
but an incident of the commercial expan- 
sion which has been gathering energy and 
force for some years. The recent ac- 
quisitions are but outposts of our future 
trade, and their chief importance consists 
not in their own resources or capabilities, 
but in their unquestionable value as gate- 
ways for the development of commercial in- 
tercourse with South America and the far 
east. Many arguments have been ad- 
vanced to minimize the value of both the 
Latin American and the oriental markets 
to us, but the opponents of commercial 
expansion in those directions deal only 
with existing conditions, and ignore the 
elements of change and growth which are 
already actively at work with definite 
promises of great development. At all 
events, one fact is indisputable: there 
can be no question that the nations of 
Europe think that the trade of South Am- 
erica and Asia, and especially of China, is 
worth striving for, and the average Amer- 
ican will be apt to conclude that he might 
as well have his share. It is really a less 
speculative enterprise for us than for any 


European competitor, if our recent inva-. 


sion of the Old World markets be not a 
mere freak of fortuitous circumstances, 
but, as the facts seem to prove, the result 
of the industrial advantages we possess. 





*Richard Olney, “International Isolation of the United 
States,” Atlantic Monthly, May, 1808. - 
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The Treasure Cask of Solymon the 
Magnificent. 


BY SAMUEL FREEDMAN. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH WARS, WHEN PRINCES STROVE FOR DOMINION AND FOR 
; TREASURE, AND A SOLDIER OF FRANCE DARED AND ENDURED 
FOR LOVE AND FOR HONOR. 


I 


HE first time I saw Mlle. Marie la Reim 

was as she stood at the high land- 

ing of the great blue satined staircase. She 

was all ablaze in a great house robe of 
scarlet, a warm, glowing, brilliant sight. 


Now, Marie la Reim saw me at the © 
same time, and gave a fitful little ery. 


Then came a light tripping of a pair of 
slippered feet down those steps—the bril- 
liant red of her gown in relief against the 
pale blue sheen of the satiny covering of 
the stairway—and she stood beside me. 

When she had entered by the great 
double doors I must have looked at her in 
wonderment, for a deep flush overspread 
her features. 

“You are not to move,” she said. 

Now, Jean l’Esparre—my name—cap- 
tain to his grace the Duke of Guise, a 
swordsman, a rider, and a shot, took his 
orders but from a superior—and promptly 
obeyed. Soon, too, a conviction came 
that I could not have moved had I chosen; 
I was one continuous jointure of splints 
and boards and bandages. 

“You have been wounded,” Marie la 
Reim said softly, and it was a timely ex- 
planation, for, in a feeble way, I wondered 
how I had come there, and how that beau- 
tiful woman whom I had never seen be- 
fore came to be standing at my side. 

“I had you brought here,” continued 
Marie la Reim. “You were cut down al- 
most before my door.” 

Then I remembered it well. 

Our great Francis of Lorraine, Duke of 
Guise, representing his majesty, our well 
beloved Henry, had for eight weeks been 
besieged in my native town of Metz, where 
I and my brother Raoul held the posts of 
officers. On the plains of Lorraine be- 
fore us lay the great army of the Emperor 
Charles, and in the village of Thionville 





was Charles himself, confined by an attack 
of the gout. 

And so for eight weeks we had held 
the emperor and his Duke of Alva and his 
Marquis of Marignano before us, keeping 
for our Henry his hard gained town of Metz, 
the key to the frontier of Champagne. 

But now the attention both of our 
Guise and of the emperor was directed to- 
wards Albert of Brandenburg, who, with 
twenty thousand men, fluctuated as to 
whose cause he would join; indeed, upon 
his decision, it seemed, lay the war’s result. 

But with all the uncertainty natural 
to a man swayed by no principle, but al- 
lured different ways by contrary views of 
interest, Albert of Brandenburg treated 
with both. 

The emperor scrupled at no promise, 
but Guise, knowing his rapacity, decided 
upon a big coup which he felt could not 
but draw Albert to our side. He arranged 
with the Sultan Solymon, whom you know 
so well from his being termed “the mag- 
nificent,” to dispose to him of a great 
casket of gold and jewels. It was sent 
by Solymon through his grand vizier to 
the town of Verdun, and I, at the head of a 
small troop, had gone to meet the envoy 
and escort the treasure within our lines. 

-It was while I was returning with this 
priceless thing that I and my men were 
overpowered and placed in the prison of 
Thionville. I made my escape by donning 
the uniform of an imperialist, but within 
sight of my native town of Metz was dis- 
covered, cut down, and left for dead on 
the roadway. And then mademoiselle 
nursed me back to life. 

The treasure casket had not been paid 
for, as our Henry’s finances were in bad 
condition, and Guise expected in place to 
divide with Solymon some of the plunder 
which, with the aid of Albert of Branden- 
burg, he expected to secure. 
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Now, its capture placed our Guise in an 
awkward position. He had a liability to 
meet without an advantage to gain, and I 
myself saw where it might make compli- 
cations between the sultan and the Em- 
peror Charles. Solyman might demand it 
in return from the emperor, who, having 
concluded a treaty of peace with him (on 
account of the recent war in Hungary, in 
which the emperor had been worsted by 
the magnificent Solymon), might again be 
led into an embroilment should he refuse 
to surrender the casket. 

The voice of mademoiselle brought me 
back to earth. 

“You have been here two weeks,” she 
said, “but you have been a good patient;” 
and she gave mea pert smile. “ You are 
out of danger now and—well, I think you 
had better go to sleep.” 

She placed a pillow as soft as the folds 
of her gown about my head, turned my 
face so that it was away from her—a 
cruel thing—and gave me a great splotch 
pattern of gobelin work against the wall 
tolook at. I examined it closely, intently, 
and earnestly, and then ungallantly fell 
asleep. 

Il. 


THAT was the first time I had ever seen 
Mile. la Reim. Not many days after that, 
I was sitting up, my attention divided be- 
tween the fresh green and the chirping 
birds of the park outside, and watching 
the blue staircase through the wide open 
folding doors for mademoiselle. 

Mademoiselle soon came and sat beside 
me. 
“You are getting much better,” she 
said, “and you can soon rejoin the em- 
peror. He is still at Thionville.” 

I remember now the tones of mademoi- 
selle as she spoke; rich and full and clear 
from the heart. But the words made me 
start, for she mentioned the place in 
which I had been held a prisoner. 

“It was great and good of you, made- 
moiselle,” I said, “to take a wounded 
soldier into your beautiful home and give 
him the priceless care of your presence to 
nurse him back to life. It was great and 
good of you.” 

And in that way I asked in my own 
manner the motive mademoiselle had in 
saving my worthless life, for I was not as 
Pierre Lachette, of the Duc d’Aumale’s 
bronze dragoons; for he would have 
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thought it was because of love for him. 
And in this way 1 found mademoiselle’s 
motive, for she said: 

“T saved you because we need all the 
men possible to fight for us. Yes, we 
cannot afford to lose one.” 

She said this with a great burst of 
spirit. 

“Then, you are ” T said. 

“An imperialist, like yourself,” said 
mademoiselle, and I sank back, for I was 
no servitor of the Emperor Charles, but a 
follower of the fortunes of the French son 
of Francis. Mademoiselle’s mistake had 
occurred through the imperialist garb I 
wore when she found me, and which I 
had used as a disguise. 

And 1 bowed my head, not knowing how 
I should tell mademoiselle the truth. 

Suddenly she gave a little cry and 
clapped her hands. 

“Here comes the Marquis of Marigna- 
no himself,” she said. 

There, along the gravel walk, came the 
marquis at the head of six men. It was 
a uniform of his troop that I had worn, 
and mademoiselle knew it. In her eyes, 
therefore, I was clearly one of his men. 

“He will be glad to know that you 
were not killed,” said mademoiselle. 

There was no time to lose. I made my 
resolve quickly. 

“Mademoiselle,” I said, as quietly as I 
could, “I am not an imperialist; Iam a 
King Henry’s man.” 

Mademoiselle gave, oh, such a sudden, 
fearful start of surprise! 

“T wore this suit as I was a prisoner, 
and with it I hoped to escape through the 
ranks. That is how it was, mademoiselle.” 

I thought at first that mademoiselle 
would faint, she appeared so white, so 
weak and pained. For a moment she 
stood so, then she bit her lip till the blood 
ran, and gave me a terrible look, and I 
felt as any criminal might feel, for I saw 
the look of confidence, of hope, of pride, 
die out of her eyes. 

Before-either of us could speak, there 
was the clatter of the knocker without. 
Mademoiselle ran out, and I soon heard 
her and the marquis in a long and, it 
seemed to me, very earnest and excited 
conversation. Then she and the marquis 
joined the men in waiting, and for the 
first time I saw that they carried a thing 
hidden from my sight. They entered a 
remote way of the house and were lost 



































to view. After interminable waiting, I 
saw the marquis returning at the head 
of his men. Their feet crunched strange 
melodies upon the gravel walk, but it was 
a pleasing sound, for it indicated their 
moving away from the chateau of Mlle. la 
Reim. 

Yet, if I mistook not, as they passed by 
the window near where I sat, even in the 
distance, the Marquis of Marignano threw 
in my direction a searching, withering 
glance. 

* * * * 

Mademoiselle came no more to see me 
after that, and I felt it wrong to partake 
of her home knowing the things I knew. 
One day I asked for her. Shecame. Her 
face was pale. She was not as she had 
been the days before. 

“Mile. la Reim,” I said, “it would be 
unfair for me to trouble you longer. I 
am strong enough to meet the caprices of 
the future.” 

Mademoiselle simply nodded her head. 

When I spoke next there were-tears in 
my eyes. 

“T do not think, mademoiselle, that 
your kind heart would have permitted you 
to do differently, even had I worn my 
honest garb; so I do not feel that I came 
to your house in an untrue way. But, 
mademoiselle, it is a life that I owe you, 
and I pray that God may some day give 
me the opportunity to repay you. That 
is my wish, mademoiselle.” 

Mademoiselle looked at me with those 
wondrous soft eyes of hers, as she said 
gently: i 

“Yes, I would not let any man die at 
my door, if it lay in my power to save 
him.” 

“T was a prisoner, mademoiselle,” I said 
then, “and I will not make you untrue to 
your king by setting free one of his ene- 
mies.” Mademoiselle started at that 
word, but it behooved me to say it. “TI 
will again return to Thionville a prisoner,” 
I resumed. 

“Nay,” said mademoiselle. Ah, how 
sweet sounded her voice! “That must 
not be. You may ride into Metz, mon- 
sieur, by way of the Rhine suburb. There 
will be no one to see you tonight, I think; 
I will send a servant to accompany you.” 

I stooped and kissed mademoiselle’s 
hand, which she meekly gave to me, and I 
think I moistened it with a tear. 

And then, with the beauteous vision of 
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her as she stood there at parting, I went 
toward Metz by way of the Rhine suburb. 


Ill. 


It had grown late when I reached the 
St. Arnulph gate, the Rhine outpost of 
our beleaguered town. By the sentry 
stood an officer—my brother, Captain 
Raoul YEsparre, of the duke’s personal 
staff. 

A few moments afterwards I was in 
our home. 

“Rest here,” said Raoul, seeing my 
condition. “Tomorrow you may tell of 
your return, but not till then; for you are 
more of a half dead thing than a living 
one.” 

When I awoke it was late in the eve- 
ning of the next day. Raoul was by my 
bedside, dusty and disheveled. 

“We have made a sortie,” he said, in 
explanation of his appearance, “and it 
may mean the return of the treasure 
casket of Solymon’s which was seized from 
you. We have captured the woman to 
whom it was intrusted by the emperor. 
She admits it, but will not tell its where- 
abouts.” 

Raoul paced the floor. 

“T might have had it by this time,” he 
complained, “if she would only have told.” 

And Raoul again paced the floor. 

“By heavens!” he cried suddenly, “I 
never felt what it was till now to bea 
soldier. Here am I leading a woman to 
torture, perhaps to death, for the duke is 
mad to regain the treasure, and she swears 
she will die before she will reveal the 
thing.” 

And Raoul again paced the floor. 

“She is as beautiful and frail a thing 
as God ever made,” he almost groaned. 

“Where is she?” I asked. * 

“She swooned as I led her past the 
door, and our mother is nursing her be- 
low. When she recovers I must lead her 
before the duke.” 

“ And that means—— 

“Tf she does not tell of the thing, it 
means the rack, the boot, or the heated 
iron.” 

I went below quietly, leaning on my 
brother’s arm. We softly opened the 
parlor door, and there I saw my brother 
Raoul’s prisoner. It was Mlle. la Reim. 

She was very pale, was Mlle. la Reim. 
It was not many hours since I had seen 
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her, but there had now grown a look of 
terror in her eyes that struck me to the 
soul. 

My mother was sitting by her side soft- 
ening out her hair and moistening her 
forehead, and was saying to Mlle. la Reim: 

“My dear, my dear, if you but knew 
how desperately eager the duke is, you 
would tell him where the thing is. No 
matter if it is made of gold and gems, it 
will not be worth the suffering it will put 
you to, for, my dear, the duke’s heart is 
set on the recovery of the bauble, and he 
will not stop at any length to get it back. 
Alack the day that it was intrusted to 
you; he will use the torture to wring it 
from you.” 

“The box was intrusted to me, madame,” 
mademoiselle said. “I am a_ humble 
servitor of the emperor. In my honor 
was its safe keeping intrusted, and in my 
honor it shall rest safe.” 

I drew my brother into a room close by. 
I know my face was white and set as I 
said the things that lay bursting in my 
heart, and my voice was low and sup- 
pressed. 

“A few hours back,” I said, “I prayed 
to God that I could some time save this 
woman’s life, even as she had saved mine, 
and it shall be so.” 

“What mean you?” cried Raoul. 

“T mean that you must take her back to 
the outskirts and place her on the way 
to the Rhine suburbs to her home.” 

“You are mad!” cried Raoul. “Think 
you I am the king, that can release and 
set free? I must lead the woman to the 
duke.” 

“To the duke! To the tortures! Nay, 
you shall not. It is a life I owe to mad- 
emoiselle, and no harm shall come to her 
while there is aught of life in me.” 

My brother moved quickly, as if to give 
an order to his men without; as quickly I 
stopped him and seized his hand. 

“Raoul,” I said, “you and I have been 
playmates, children and men, side by side. 
We thought there was nothing greater 
than our love, no tie stronger than ours; 
but I tell you now that one of us must die 
before she crosses the threshold a pris- 
oner.” 

He saw the look in my eyes and he an- 
swered with one in his own. 

“You are mad,” he said. “You have 
forgotten your duty and your allegiance 
to the king.” 
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“Yes,” I cried; “I forget all but the 
woman, so come you, brother, since you 
feel duty so hard”—and I touched my 
sword—“‘let it be a bargain: my death, 
mademoiselle a prisoner; my victory, her 
release.” 

“And what would you do should you 
strike me dead?” 

“T would forge your name to an order 
sending your men away, and take Mlle. la 
Reim back to her home.” 

I had drawn my sword and my brother 
had drawn his own, but in that moment 
he suddenly threw it to the further corner 
of the room, standing before me defense- 
less. 

“Tndeed, thou art mad,” he said, sur- 
veying me earnestly. 

Yet still I stood there so, facing my 
brother, sword in hand, praying, yea, with 
all my heart for some miracle to happen 
to end it all. 

Raoul paced the floor, then returned 
and looked me over as at some poor, afev- 
ered, sicklish thing. When he spoke his 
voice had a kindly ring to it. 

“You say it was she who saved you 
from being a prisoner—she gave you your 
freedom?” 

“Yes,” I cried. 

“And does that lie on your conscience 
—the feeling that you must repay? Then 
listen; if you were again a prisoner 
of Charles, things would again be as they 
were before—before she saved you.” 

Raoul paced the floor. 

“Then, go,” he said, returning to me. 
“Go again to the emperor. Place your- 
self as you were and would have been but 
for her interference—a prisoner in the 
prison of Thionville—if to do that will 
ease your conscience and cause you to 
feel that you are doing aught to forget 
that things had ever been otherwise. I 
have not yet made a report, and none will 
know of your return here. Go, I will help 
you to escape—to be a prisoner again. 
Yes, in that much will I forget my duty.” 

He held out his hand, and his voice had 
all the tender solicitude of a man for a 
child that had gone mad. 

At that moment a quick thought came 
to me, and in it I felt that I had perhaps 
solved the riddle of securing mademoi- 
selle’s release; but I did not tell Raoul of 
it, nor let my emotions betray me. I held 
out my hand to him and said: 

“Yes, I will goas you suggest.” 
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Raoul smiled and heaved a sigh, but he 
knew not of the thing I had resolved on, 
thinking only that he had pleaSed the 
whim of a man gone mad. 

Together we went to the parlor and 
again noiselessly opened the door. 

“My dear, my dear,” our soft hearted 
mother was pleading, and I remember 
there were deep tears in her vcice, “re- 
member that Guise knows no sex in this 
thing, and suffer you must to the utmost 
till he wrings the secret from you.” 

Then Mlle. la Reim stood up straight in 
all her beauty and grace, and there was no 
more pallor in her face as she said: 

“Let him wring me, body and soul, but 
he shall not wring the secret from me.” 

It was then that I walked to the center 
of the room and said simply and quietly: 

“Mile. la Reim.” 

Oh, it was a great thing to hear the 
sudden quick cry she gave; it was a great 
thing to see the quick, fierce red that 
overspread her face, and I remember now 
the great happy beat my heart gave at 
the note of it. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said quickly, “no in- 
jury shall come to you. I go now to your 
emperor, and depend upon it I shall soon 
return, and so shall you to your own 
country, unharmed.” 

Again I say it was a great thing to see 
the bright fresh look that came to madem- 
oiselle’s face, taking the place of the wan, 
careworn tinge of a few moments before. 
It was a thing great enough to have placed 
spirit into adead man’s soul to note the 
trust she felt in me and to hear the sigh 
of relief she gave. 

“T will not fear now, monsieur,” she 
said. 

And I kissed her hand. 


IV. 


AGAIN through the St. Arnulph gate, 
and through the Rhine suburbs, I made my 
way. Breathless I found myself in Thion- 
ville, yet it was some time before I was 
brought before the Marquis of Mari- 
gnano. 

“Thunder and lightning!” swore the 
irascible marquis when he saw me. “I 
thought you were back with your own 
people.” 

This staggered me. 

“How did you know I was not dead?” I 
asked. 
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“How did I know? Furies! Think you 
I am a follower of Guise that I know not 
things? How did I know? I knew it the 
day I called at Mlle. laReim’s. I came to 
bring you back, monsieur, but she pleaded 
for your life, and I gave it to her—for a 
consideration.” 

Like a flash a thought came to me. 

“ And was that consideration her keep- 
ing hidden the treasure casket of Soly- 
mon?” I asked. 

It was the marquis’s turn to stagger. 

“How did you know that?” he gasped. 

“Think you,” I said, “that I am a fol- 
lower of the Marquis of Marignano that I 
know not things?” Yet, though I uttered 
light words, tears came to my eyes, and I 
saw that I had done a fair and good thing 
in coming, as it was on my account, to 
purchase my freedom, that mademoiselle 
had consented to take the precious casket 
in custody. 

In a moment I had told him every- 
thing. “And I came, marquis,” I said, 
“to save her from the torture.” 

“Torture?” cried Marignano. 

“ven so, marquis,” I said. “Guise 
will wring from her through the boot, the 
wheel, or the pincers, the secret of where 
the great box lies. She has given you 
her word not to reveal the location of the 
treasure, and without your consent she 
will never tell.” 

“Devils!” cried the marquis. “Why is 
he so anxious for the bauble?” 

“He thinks that with it as a gift he 
may win over Albert of Brandenburg,” I 
said. 

The marquis gave a perfect scream of 
laughter. 

“The fool! The dolt!” he cried. “ Does 
he not know that Albert has been our ally 
these three days back, and that Aumale, 
your duke’s own brother, and his hundred 
men, whom your Guise sent to treat with 
Albert, are prisoners here—aye, prisoners 
brought here by Albert himself when he 
decided to join the emperor’s army? But 
as to the casket, only mademoiselle knows 
where it is. I intrusted it to her so as to 
be sure of a safe hiding place, for we 
were in fear of an attack. She hid it 
herself, and has not told me where it is. 
But even had we it, I could not exchange 
it, for it is now the property of Albert 
of Brandenburg, to whom it has been 
promised.” 

Even as we spoke a message was 
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brought hurriedly to the marquis. It read 

as follows: 

To His GRACE, THE MARQUIS OF MARIGNANO, 
Commander in Chief of the forces of His 
Majesty, Charles V: 

There has been captured a woman named Mlle. 
Marie la Reim, who I have every reason to believe 
has the sole knowledge as to the hiding place of the 
treasure casket of the Sultan Solymon. Unless by 
return of messenger you send to me this cask or 
give her instructions to tell its whereabouts, she 
will at once suffer by the rack and the heated iron 
till we wring the confession from her. 

FRANCIS OF LORRAINE, DUKE OF GUISE, 
Commander of the forces of His Majesty, 
Henry II, in Metz. 


There was now no doubt as to Guise’s 
intentions. Mademoiselle was to suffer, 
and Marignano’s hands were tied. The 
emperor, he knew, valued the casket 
more than a hundred mademoiselles, and 
would not consent to its return. 

I had faced many battles, but at that 
moment I paled as I never had before. I 
fancied seeing mademoiselle led to torture 
and hearing her shrieks of pain, while I 
could but rail and writhe in impotency. 
If she was to be saved, it must be done on 
the instaz_i. 

The marquis, too, in those moments 
suffered for mademoiselle. 

“If we but had some woman of Metz 
here,” he said, “to threaten to torture as 
he promises he will mademoiselle, that 
might deter him, but we have not such a 
one.” 

His words awoke in me an instant leap 
of hope. 

““We have something better—we have 
a man!” I cried with sudden joy, as I now 
saw a way to assist mademoiselle. 

“What mean you?” 

“This—I am a native of Metz. Place 
me in sight of the people. Erect there 
the tortures. Tell them that their coun- 
tryman will suffer before their eyes till 
Guise promises to free mademoiselle from 
the tortures and consents to her exchange. 
It may not save matemoiselle. It may 
kill me. But perhaps my people may 
think aman of Metz of as much value as 
a woman of Lombardy; perhaps they may 
not wish to see their countryman suffer— 
and perhaps they might not care at all, 
but that is the risk we must take, your 
grace—that is the risk. See, marquis, I 
myself will dictate the letter to the duke.” 

With the aid of the marquis’ secretary, 
this is the letter we formed and sent to 
Guise: 
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For some two months past there has been in the 
prison of Thionville an officer of your staff and a 
native of the town of Metz, Jean l’Esparre by name, 
who, I understand, ranks high in your estimation as 
a gentleman and swordsman. This man I will ex- 
change for the person of Mile. la Reim. 

But if, in accordance with your message just 
received, you contemplate wringing from madem- 
oiselle, by force of torture, knowledge of the where- 
abouts of the treasure casket, this I declare to you: 

I hold as personal hostage the body of your 
captain. On the walls of the Church of St. Anne, 
close to the walls of your town, I will place a 
scaffold, with all the implements of torture, and 
within sight of his fellows I will visit upon him just 
such mutilations as you say you intend to inflict 
upon mademoiselle, and this will be done within 
the hour unless, by the messenger who carries this 
to you, you signify your willingness to forego the 
tortures upon mademoiselle, and to exchange her 
for the person of Jean l’Esparre. 

Post haste the marquis sent this letter, 
with secret instructions to the monk 
Launcelot, of Metz, who was in silent 
sympathy with Charles, to call the people 
upon the market place and tell them of 
what was doing. 

Before the letter was sent the marquis 
turned to me. 

“This is to be no child’s play,” he said. 
“There is yet time to think of its results. 
Once upon the walls of St. Anne, should 
Guise refuse the conditions, I cannot 
forego my words. The conditions of the 
torture must be fulfilled. Think well, 
therefore, and weigh the consequences.” 

“T would not have one condition 
changed,” I said. 

Quickly the preparations followed. The 
rack, the boot, the fire, and the scaffolding 
were placed upon the walls of the Church 
of St. Anne, while the handling of the 
marquis’ men, who did not know of my 
voluntary offer, was not of the kindest. 

But in those moments I thought only of 
mademoiselle, and wondered if the sacri- 
fice was to bring good to her. Poor, 
sweet little mademoiselle! It was all too 
little for a man to give one so meek, so 
tender, so kind. 

The Church of St. Anne was so near to 
Metz that a gunshot might have reached 
where I was from the village, and I could 
almost recognize the features of the folk 
in the town. The short intervening dis- 
tance that separated the possessions of 
Charles from those of Henry was marked 
as a dividing line by a small stream of 
water. 

Suddenly, on the banks of this stream, 
in the town of Metz,a great commotion 
was to be noticed. The monk Launcelot 



































had done his work well. The populace 
were surging to the stream’s side to see 
if a son of their town was really to suffer 
before them. m 

I stood there what seemed an intermin- 
able time upon the walls of that Church 
of St. Anne, while the people of Metz 
moved about in excited groups on the 
opposite shore. At last the courier was 
seen to return. When he drew near he 
raised his hands, They were empty. The 
duke’s answer was told. 

“The dog!” cried Marignano. 
would have you tortured.” 

“Yes, marquis,” I said; “and you must 
keep your word.” 

I would have insisted upon his doing so 
had he refused, for I was standing in the 
presence of my country people, and I 
would not be accused of having gotten up 
a display but to intimidate the duke; nor 
would I have had the marquis impugned, 
for he had given it that this thing was 
to be. But so as not to see things that 
were to happen, he went away, leaving 
orders with his lieutenant in charge. 

I was placed high upon the scaffolding, 
so that my form was silhouetted against 
thesky. Then my hands were bound behind 
me, and the iron heated white was held 
aloft for the people of Metz to see. I 
could hear the excited cries, and thought 
that in the crowd I saw my mother wring- 
ing her hands. 

The iron touched me upon the arm, and 
the smoke of burning flesh was seen by 
those on the opposite shore; the pain 
aimost caused me to faint. Then I heard 
a mighty cry of hundreds of voices welled 
into one. It was a cry of threat to Charles, 
and of command to Guise to spare their 
countryman. 

Again was the iron about to be applied, 
when suddenly the lieutenant below inter- 
fered. A white flag was being waved 
from a window in the house of Guise, and 
in the streets of Metz, coming at a mad 
pace towards us, was a mounted courier. 

Soon the rider reached the church and 
presented his message. It agreed that 
upon Marignano rescinding his orders 
regarding me, Guise would free madem- 
oiselle from fear of torture. 

But nothing was said regarding setting 
mademoiselle at liberty, and I was for 
insisting that Marignano keep the terms 
of his message till Guise would grant her 
pardon, but the pain caused me to faint 
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and I was carried back to the prison of 
Thionville. : 

When I woke I found the marquis beside 
me, and a saddle horse at the door. 

“Tt is for you,” said the marquis, point- 
ing to the waiting animal. “My men are 
to escort you back within your lines.” 

I looked at him in wonder. 

“Strange things have taken place since 
you lay here this afternoon,” said the 
marquis. “The infidel Solymon heard we 
had taken the treasure casket, and as 
Guise has not paid for it, he has threat- 
ened that if it be not returned to him he 
will commence his ravages in Hungary; 
the emperor, not thinking it worth the 
bloodshed, has agreed to return it as soon 
as we learn its whereabouts from madem- 
oiselle. We will give Albert something 
in its place. 

“We have informed Guise of this, and 
he is content to have the casket returned 
to Solymon; he then agreed to exchange 
mademoiselle for you. But come, we are 
to meet at the bridge.” 

Into the saddle I was helped, while a 
trooper held me along the journey to the 
bridge, as I lacked the strength. There I 
met a cortége escorted by my brother 
Raoul. In the moonlight I could see the 
pale face and the great brilliant eyes of 
the beautiful occupant of the vehicle they 
were escorting, and I thought the face 
had a happy look. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said as I bent over 
her—my brother had drawn his men ahead 
for a moment with a knowing glance, and 
one of Marignano’s men held me to pre- 
vent my sinking to the ground——“ madem- 
oiselle, may I hope that you will wish me 
to call upon you some time when the war 
is over?” oxy 

Mademoiselle brought her face quite 
close to mine and said: 

“T will wait for you, monsieur; I will 
wait and—yes; I will expect you.” 

And it was partly because her face was 
so close to mine, partly because I could not 
help it, partly, too—well, perhaps because 
she expected it, that—well, I kissed 
mademoiselle full upon the lips. 

* * * * 


I have only one arm now that I can use 
with freedom. The other is scorched and 
almost useless. One arm? Nay, I have 
three; for I now have both the arms of 
mademoiselle, and they are as much mine 
as the one that I have partly lost. 
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THE BAD MAN OF LAS VEGAS. 


WHEN the Bad Man of Las Vegas left 
Baker’s ranch, taking himself reluctantly 
from the midst of the unrighteous revel 
that was being held there, day was just 
breaking. 

It was about mid morning and the sun 
was high in the heavens when his horse 
stepped gingerly over the cactus bushes 
and into the well worn trail that led down 
to Las Vegas. 

The Bad Man drew rein. He was hav- 
ing a moment with his conscience; one of 
the consequences of the early ride; or it 
may have been the unavoidable aftermath 
of Baker’s whisky, which had been not 
only abundant but vile. 

He recalled how he had come to Las 
Vegas, a raw lad of twenty. He saw 
himself as he was then, lank and wonder- 
ing, with factory bleached skin. He had 
come West to make his fortune. When 
that was accomplished he was to return 
and settle down in the old home where his 
godly forefathers had dwelt since Pilgrim 
times, self respecting and respected. 

Las Vegas had been notorious for its 
wickedness when he first drifted there. 
For a while he had kept clear of it all, 
then the experience of a single night had 
changed the whole after current of his 
life. Entering one of the gambling hells 
in search of a friend, he had found him at 
cards with the bully of the place. He 
had tried to get him from the room, there 
had been words, a quarrel, and then all 
was a blank until he awoke from the deli- 
rium of his fear and anger to find himself 
in the center of the room, beneath the 
flaring kerosene lamps, with the bully 
dead in the shadow at his feet. 

He lived the years swiftly after that, in 
a sort of mad, blood letting frenzy. Every 
man has friends, and one killing involves 
other killings. It was not enough that 
he had killed one bad man; he must keep 
on killing bad men or else fall himself. 
‘He had preferred to keep on. He speed- 


ily acquired a fatal handiness with his 
weapons, in a few months growing into 
the strong, alert man capable of holding 
his own against all comers. 

He knew, though the change came 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, that he 
was none the less surely living toward 
that day when he would be hunted out of 
Las Vegas; when the advancing tide of 
civilization would touch and pause there, 
and his career would culminate with one 
murder too many. 

‘He took off his hat to let the wind fan 
his forehead. It was like the springs he 
had known in the East. 

He seemed to catch the odor of roses 
and honeysuckle—he remembered his 
first and only love. Their parting came 
back to him with vivid minuteness of de- 
tail. It had all been infinitely bitter to 
them, but he was-going where a man had 
a chance, and he would return. 

He had scarcely thought of it in years, 
and now there was only the scent of the 
flowers and her face rising out of the 
gray plain before him. She had done her 
part faithfully and then she had married, 
to live her days amid the hard common- 
placeness of the little Eastern village 
where she was born. 

The Bad Man gathered up the reins, 
which had fallen from his hand to the 
horn of the saddle, and was about to apply 
the spur to his horse’s flank, when, glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder, he saw a wagon 
coming down the trail, the center of a 
moving cloud of dust. Influenced by a 
sudden impulse he could not explain, he 
permitted the reins to fall slack again. 

As the wagon came nearer he saw that 
it was a homesteader’s outfit drawn by a 
single horse that was dark with sweat 
and dust and flecked here and there with 
white splotches of foam. A man was 
driving, and at his back a woman’s face 
was visible. 

As the wagon drew up alongside of the 
Bad Man the homesteader reined in his 
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THE BAD MAN LOOKED HIM OVER CAREFULLY AND 


CRITICALLY, THEN THE WAGON, AND 
LAST OF ALL THE HORSE. 


Las Vegas’ questionable hero 
spoke first. He merely remarked that it 
was a fine day. The homesteader in- 
spected him narrowly before answering 
the greeting, then he said—and his tone 
was one of surly reserve, while his man- 
ner was neither easy nor gracious—“ It 
is a fine day.” 

He was a round shouldered man of 
thirty five, with a sallow, unhealthy skin 
and a scanty, ill kept beard. He had put 
aside his coat and wore only a faded, 
much mended cotton shirt and overalls— 
once blue, but now showing white at the 
seams—tucked carelessly into the tops of 
heavy boots. 

The woman peered out anxiously and 
fearfully at the stranger. 
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horse. 
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The latter ‘said by way of continuing 
the conversation : 

“Where are you bound for, pardner?” 

“Sunken River Valley. Got a brother 
there,” was the gruff response. 

The Bad Man looked him over carefully 
and critically, then the wagon, and last of 
all the horse. He noted that the wagon 
showed the effects of the roads and a long 
journey. The jingle it sent forth when- 
ever the horse moved spoke eloquently 
for repairs. The horse, however, though 
it had been driven hard, was comparatively 
fresh and able. The gentleman from Las 
Vegas lived in a community where men 
were largely judged by their horses, and 
he decided the animal before him was a 
recent purchase. 
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long.” And the wagon with acreak and a rattle rolled 
off, jangling as it went. 

The Bad Man touched his horse with the spur. 
“Pm going your way,” he said. 

For a time they rode on in silence. Every now and 
then the homesteader stole a glance of doubt and 
mistrust at his insistent and evidently unwelcome com- 
panion. Clearly he was far from being at ease. Fi- 
- nally he said: 

4 “You weren’t wanting to say anything in particular 
to me, were you?” 
The Bad Man regarded him with mild surprise. 






























“DO THEY HANG MEN FOR 
HORSE STEALING?” 


“Where are you from?” he asked, 
when done with his scrutiny. 

“Western Kansas. It’s a hell of a 
country. Grasshoppers one year and no 
water the next. About cleaned me out.” 
Then he added surlily: “If you are done 
looking me over, I guess I’ll be moving.” 

Meantime the woman had disappeared 
from view, but she could be heard speak- 
ing to some one inside the wagon. Then 
a child’s voice, fretful and tired, answered 
hers. 

The homesteader’s manner, even more 
than his words, was an affront to the 
Bad Man, who was perhaps unduly sensi- 
tive in such matters. He was debating 
whether he should not interpose some ob- 
jections to his continuing on his road, 
when the woman called out querulously: 
“Do drive on, Joe. It seems as though 
we shall never get there!” 

The man saluted with his whip. “So 


“T reckon not,” he answered. 
“TI didn’t know. Only you seemed so all 
fired set on stickin’ close to me, that’s all; no 
offense.” 


There was a pause. The Bad Man turned 
the matter slowly over in his mind. He 


had formed a very unfavorable opinion. 


of the homesteader, and was wonder- 
ing whether it was not a duty he 
owed society to tell him so frankly. 
He allowed a certain latitude because 
of the different sense of humor dif- 
ferent men have, but there was 
nothing funny about the home- 
steader. He was just plain uncivil. 
“Yes, sir-ee,” said the home- 
steader, “Western Kansas is a hell 
of a place. It ain’t worth the powder 
it would take to blow it to blazes. 
I wish I’d never seen it. When I 
made up my mind to come West, my 
wife sort of persuaded me to stop 
there. She didn’t want to go any 
farther. Sort of wanted to keep 
somewhere near the folks in old Vermont. 
Then she was taken sick; she was ailing 
before we started West. Then our two 
boys up and died, and now the young un’s 
down. It’s mighty hard on her ma. I got 
a brother in Sunken River Valley, and 
some of the folks from back East moved 
out there while we were in Kansas. My 
wife will be mighty well satisfied when 
she gets among her own sort again. 
Women get lonely so darn easy.” 

They could hear the mother singing 
softly to the sick child. The Bad Man 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“Fever,” said the other laconically. 

“So you are from Vermont?” , 

“Yes. Wish I was there now, you bet. 
It’s God’s own country.” 

“What part of the State do you come 
from?” ; 

“Central part. Barrettsville.” 
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The Bad Man started violently, but re- 
covered himself on the instant. 

“TI suppose you are pretty well ac- 
quainted there?” he asked, with studied 
indifference. 

“T ought to be. Lived there most of 
my life.” 

“That’s singular. I met a fellow from 
Vermont just the other day, from Bar- 
rettsville, too.” 

“Lots of our folks have come West. 
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The Bad Man turned his face away. 

So that was the woman he had loved! 

There was silence again, undisturbed 
save for the clatter of the horses’ hoofs 
and the rattle of the wagon. The child 
was asleep, and its mother no longer sang 
to it. 

The homesteader thrust aside the flaps 
and glanced in. The woman, with the 
child in her arms, was seated on a mat- 
tress at the back of the wagon, looking 
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“WE'RE GOING TO SWAP HORSES—YOU DON’T CARE, DO YoU?” 


They are scattered all over out here. 
Some of them are doing mighty well, 
too.” 

“You didn’t happen to know the 
Thomases, did you?”—with elaborate 
carelessness, 

“Which?” 

“T guess the man I am asking about 
had something to do with the mills. There 
are mills there, ain’t there?” 

“Well, I declare! That’s funny!” and 
the homesteader laughed a _ mirthless 
cackle. “Should say I did know the 
Thomases. My wife was a Thomas—old 
French Thomas’ daughter. But”— 
lowering his voice—“ the old man’s been 
dead five years come next May.” 


out at the long dusty streak that wound 
over the range and lost itself in the gray 
distance of the plain. 

Craning his neck the Bad Man saw her, 
and then as her husband dropped the 
flaps, he pulled up his horse and drew in 
behind the wagon. The woman raised her 
eyes. 

“Ts the littie one asleep?” he asked, 
his voice shaking with an awkward ten- 
derness. 

“Yes. She’s just pining away for 
green fields and trees.” 

He surveyed the woman before him 
with a certain wonder. He would never 


have recognized her, she was so changed, | 


so altered from the likeness he had car- 
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ried in his heart; but now, knowing who 
she was, he could trace where she had 
fallen from that likeness. He was quite 
sure she could not recognize him, for he 
had changed, too, but in a different way. 

“Tf he’d drive slower, wouldn’t it be 
easier for her?” 

The woman looked into his face in 
alarm. 

“We want to get there as quick as we 
can. Seems as though we'd never get 
there!” 

“You can’t make it today.” 

“My husband says he’ll drive till he 
gets there if it takes all night.” 

“There'll be a dead horse between the 
shafts if he tries it,” said the Bad Man in 
a tone of calm conviction. 

“The horse——” and the 
stopped. 

**T don’t reckon he sets much value on 
the brute from the way he drives.” 

The woman gazed fixedly into his face. 
“Did he tell you?” she questioned in a 
frightened whisper. 

In a flash he realized what the trouble 
was. 

“He shouldn’t have done it,” he said 
gravely. 

“T know that,” she answered breath- 
lessly. “But what could he do? Our 
own horse had died. We had no money, 
and with the baby sick we just couldn’t 
stop! If he is found out, what then?” 

The Bad Man shook his head dubiously. 
““T’d rather not say.” 

“Do they hang men for horse steal- 
ing?” 

“They have,” he answered shortly. 

Further conversation was interrupted 
by the sudden stopping of the wagon. 

“Darnation! Which trail do I take?” 

The Bad Man pointed to the right. 

“There’s your road. You'll find it plain 
enough.” 

“Much obliged to you, stranger. I 
don’t reckon you’re going over to Sunken 
River Valley yourself?” 

“Hold on;” and a detaining hand was 
placed upon the lines the homesteader 
held. “ That’s a good horse you’re driv- 
ing, pardner, but if you keep this pace 
you'll take only his hide and bones into 
Sunken River Valley with you.” 

“lve got to get there, horse or no 
horse,” answered the man nervously. 

“How'd you like to trade? I’ve taken 
a fancy to that animal of yours, and if 
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you are bent on killing a horse I don’t 
know but I’d rather have you kill the one 
I am riding.” 

The homesteader 
seat on the instant. 

“Tll do it!” Then he bethought him 
that perhaps some little display of reluc- 
tance might be seemly and natural. “ Your 
horse is sound, of course?” 

“Sound as a dollar. Look it over if 
you don’t think so.” 

The woman came to the front of the 
wagon, listening breathlessly. Now she 
put the flaps aside and looked out. 

Her husband turned to her. “ We're 
going toswap horses—you don’t care, do 
you?” 

She tried to meet the glance of the Bad 
Man, but could not. 

“Tt’s all right, wife?” 

“Yes,” she answered in a low voice; 
“it’s all right.” 

The animal was already free from the 
shafts, and at her word he led it out from 
between them. The Bad Man threw him- 
self astride the stolen horse. 

“Til say good day to you, pardner— 
and to—you”—to the woman, and without 
a word more he was galloping off down 
the trail toward Las Vegas. 

“T guess I was darn lucky to get rid 
of that horse,” the homesteader re- 
marked, as he gazed after the Bad Man. 

The woman said nothing. She only 
wondered. 


leaped from his 


Vaughan Kester. 





A BLIND PASSION. 


THE last footfall echoed from the great 
gate. The hum of voices suddenly ceased 
as the rearmost stragglers passed out of 
the grateful gloom into the hard glare of 
the afternoon sun. Within the cathedral 
a few somber figures knelt among the 
shadows and bowed towards the blinking 
lights upon the altar. All was silent, 
save for a thin, aerial whisper of har- 
mony that floated down from the organ 
gallery. At the organ sat a young man 
of rare beauty. His face was fair even 
to paleness, and his red brown hair fell 
about his neck in alluring disorder. His 
delicate lips were parted just enough to 
show his regular, white teeth. His eyes 
were large and softly brown, but they 
were full of an infinite emptiness. He 
was blind. 
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“Truly, Francesco, as 
I love thy poetry. For 
thy verses and thy har- 
monies are thyself.” 

“And which didst 
thou love first, sweet- 
heart,” he asked with 
a teasing smile, “the 
melodies or the self?” 

“Thou silly fellow!” 
she said, softly strik- 
ing his lips with her 
little fingers. “Thou 
knowest too well I found 
thee out by reading thy 

















“ELENA, ART THOU NOT AS I HAVE SAID?” 


His long, slender hands moved up and 
down the keyboard with the grace of su- 
preme sensitiveness. The pink palms of 
his tapered fingers touched the keys with 
loving recognition, and the organ gave up 
its secrets with grave gentleness. His 
face softened to a smile as a new har- 
mony was breathed out, and his lips 
moved as if he muttered a verse. And, 
indeed, he did. For he was Francesco 
Landini, the beloved blind poet and or- 
ganist of San Marco. 

Suddenly his hands paused upon a 
lingering chord, and his face became ra- 
diant with a great expectation which 
still could not light his eyes. 

“T hear, I hear,” he said in a low, 
tremulous tone; “it is thou, Elena.” 

“It is I, Francesco.” 

A young girl came out of the shadows 
beside the organ. She was very beau- 
tiful. 

“How didst thou hear me?” she asked, 
with a sweet yearning in her voice. “I 
moved not.” 

“T heard along sigh,” he answered. 

“Tt was thy music that made it,” she 
said with childlike simplicity. 

“And dost thou love my music?” 





verse and then by com- 
ing to the cathedral to 
hear thy music. I knew thee by them, 
and loved thee before I saw thee.” 

“ And when thou sawest me, Elena?” 

“T loved thee, Francesco.” 

He lifted his face. It was full of a 
great joy that seemed as if it would burst 
the curtains of fate before his eyes and 
make him see her. She put an arm around 
his neck and laid her cheek against his. 

“Play on, dearest,” she whispered. 

Again the pink palmed fingers stroked 
the sleeping keys, and they responded 
with celestial voices, weaving and inter- 
weaving with wondrous polyphony. 

“Forsooth, Francesco,” said Elena, 
with gentle reproof in her tone, “that 
seemeth less like churchly music than like 
a madrigal of love.” 

“Our love is holy, dear, therefore I do 
not hesitate to let it speak through the 
organ.” 

For a little space they both were si- 
lent, while the few that knelt on the cold 
stones in the church below ceased praying 
and listened. 

“Tell me, Elena,” said Francesco, let- 
ting the full toned harmony sink to a 
murmur again, “hast thou been long in 
the church?” 

“No, Francesco. It was late when my 
brother returned with the gondola, and 
brought me on my way. “Tis very fair 
without. The air is so gentle today, and 
the sky, it seems, hath a softer blue 4 

“Why dost thou stop, dear?” he asked. 

She turned her head away with a look 
of deep distress in her eyes, and was si- 
lent. Francesco stretched forth one 
hand and drew her to him. 

“My gentle love,” he said, “thou hast 
not confused me. I know what blue is.” 
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“Oh, Francesco, how could I be so 
thoughtless!” 

“Nay, dear; thou art all tenderness 
and love. But have I never told thee that 
I was not born blind? Iwas a boy of ten 
years when a fever left me thus.” 

“By so much the more I must have 
hurt thee; for if thou knowest what thou 








hast lost, my Francesco, thy sorrow is 
great.” 

“But I have lost less than thou dost 
fancy. I well remember all the colors of 
the day and the night. Once I sawa 
mist in the valley of Ombrone, where I 
was born. All the world was mouse gray 
and silent, till a rift in the cloud let the 
sun smile through, filling all the lowlands 
with a silver haze. Straightway the land 
became vocal with the songs of birds, 
and the gray veil fell apart and stripped 
the earth to its naked glory of green with 
all the pink rose spots where nature’s 
kisses had fallen.” 

“God made thee a poet, Francesco.” 

“Oh, I do remember all the colors,” he 
continued, not noting her words; “ but 
now that mine eyes are senseless, I do im- 
agine colors more dazzling than those of 


earth. I verily believe I have prophetic 


sight within and my soul’s eyes do behold 
the splendors of heaven.” 





Elena for answer kissed his fair brow, 
and said: 
“Tf I have not hurt thee, Francesco, I 
am glad.” 
“How couldst thou hurt me, dear? 
Why, [ can even see thee.” 
“In fancy?” 
“ Aye,in fancy. Thou art the woman 
I have dreamed 
— of ever since [ 
grew to manhood 
and got a man’s 
hunger for wo- 
man’s sweetness. 
@’ Listen and I will 
‘% tell thee how 
'* thou dost appear 
to me in my 
mind’s eye.” 
She stood a 
little space apart 
. with her hands 
folded before her, 
while he spoke 
at first slowly 
and afterward 
with the speed of 
rising passion. 
“Tsee acanopy 
of black tresses 
that fall in long 
silken curtains 
on either side of a 
broad, low brow; 
two great, shad- 
owy eyes, as dark and soft as night upon 
the sea; two delicate black brows that hang 
above those silent wells of love like twin 
rainbows over mountain lakes; a fair, 
straight nose that holds apart two cheeks 
of dusky red and bars the throbbing 
passions in them from flowing into one 
resistless storm; and two arched crimson 
lips whereon a man might spill his soul.” 
There was a terrible stress of silence. 


“SANTA MARIA! 
I HAVE LIED 
To you!” 


Elena laid her hands upon her hair. It 


was yellow as the sun tipped organ pipes. 
She stared blankly at Francesco in her 
fright. Her eyes were as blue as the 
waters of the Adriatic, and her cheeks 
were delicately pink, like the wild rose. 
“lena, art thou not as I have said?” 
The sound of Francesco’s voice was 
like a blow to her. She looked to one 
side and then to the other, as if vainly 
seeking some avenue of escape. Then her 
gaze fell full upon his sightless eyes, turned 
upon her with their fathomless depths of 
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emptiness. Her face went white as the 
snow upon the Alps. Her lips turned 
blue and trembled. Her voice broke up- 
on the air in a great sob. 

“ey 

He arose from the seat and stretched 
his arms out till his hand touched her 
shoulder. He drew her to him in a quick, 
passionate embrace. 

“My beautiful, dark eyed love!” he 
murmured. ‘‘ Thine image is graven on 
the secret shrine of my soul and in this 
my shadow I see thee always, my glorious 
light of life!” 

Elena clenched her hands and bit her 
lip. Then from the gloom below a voice 
called: 

“Francesco, my son, I desire to speak 
to thee.” 

“Tt is the good father,” said Francesco. 
“Wait here a little and I shall return.” 

He kissed her yellow hair and left her. 
For a moment she stood swaying as if she 
would fall. But she tottered forward and 
sank in utter, abject humiliation beside 
the organ seat, on which she laid her 
head. And then the torrent of grief 
would no longer be checked. Tears rained 
from her eyes and she shook with sobs. 

“Elena!” 
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“THOU ART MINE, ELENA; I LOVE THEE!” 


It was Francesco’s voice. He had re- 
turned and was listening with affrighted 
countenance. 

“lena,” he said, “why dost thou 
weep?” 

She arose and moved forward, as if she 
would throw her arms about him, but 
with a little suppressed moan she re- 
strained herself. The next moment, with 
a great flood of burning shame in her 
cheeks, she fell upon her knees before 
him, and, with humbled head, spoke 
rapidly and passionately: 

“Oh, Santa Maria! I have lied to you! 
—lied, lied, lied! Dost thou not hear me? 
I am shameless, sinful, unclean, unworthy. 
Oh, my God—unworthy! Francesco, my* 
hair is yellow! Francesco, my eyes are 
blue. Francesco, my cheeks are but a 
sorry pink. And thou couldst not see 
from thy poor eyes, and I lied to thee. 
Oh, my love, my love, I cannot look upon 
thee more! I who have cheated thy 
blindness with a false beauty; 1 who am 
not true, but false; I who have mocked at 
the holiness of thy affliction; I must blind 
mine own eyes from sight of thee. Oh, 
Francesco, my love, farewell! See, I go! 
I am unworthy, unworthy!” 

She arose slowly, as if in an agony of 
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physical pain, and with a deathlike white- 
ness upon her face moved away. Fran- 
cesco stood panting and trembling, for 
the blow had struck him very heavily. 
But as he heard her departing, he started 
forward and cried: 

“Stop!” 

She paused and turned toward him 
with bowed head. 
bitter words from him, for she 
felt that their scourge would be 
less sharp than the gnawing of her 5 
own conscience. Gi 


“Thou art not what I pictured <>¥ 


thee?” he said. 

“Nay, Francesco, neither outwardly 
nor inwardly. I am all false. Now suffer 
me to go; thy sightless eyes are torture 
to me.” 

Again she turned and moved toward 
the tapestry that curtained the gallery. 
Francesco pressed his hands upon his 
brows. He wrestled with. his own soul. 
Then he cried out: 

“Elena, wait! Dost thou say to me 
that thou art unworthy? Hear me. Thou 
didst outrage thine own conscience and 
stain thy pure spirit with a lie. For 
what? For what? For fear that thou 
wouldst lose me. In God’s holy name, 
how do I deserve such marvelous love? 
Why, I am blessed beyond all men! Come 
back, Elena; come back to me.” 

She leaned wearily against a pillar and 
shook her head. 

“Nay, Francesco. Thou shalt not keep 
me because my love is great. Thou dost 
humble me much, but I deserve it. Yet 
will I not consent to be thine because 
thou dost regard my love as rare. Fare- 
well.” 

Again she made as if to go, but he 
sprang forward and seized her in his 
arms. 

“Thou shalt not leave me!” he 
cried. 

“ Francesco, in pity release me.” 

“No,” he said. “Thou art mine, 
Elena; I love thee.” 

“Still!” she exclaimed with rapturous 
wonder in her voice. 

“Aye, and forever,” he answered. 
“Why, look you, what a sorry fool I find 
myself! I hear thee leaving me, and then 
I know it is not black hair or yellow, blue 
eyes or black, that I love, but thee—thee, 
Elena, soul of my soul, sweeter than ever, 
nobler and more beautiful because thou 


She almost craved ' 
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didst lie to keep my love and then confess 
to lose it. Elena, thou art my life’s 
love!” 

She uttered a single passionate cry, 
wound her fair arms around his neck, and 
pressed her lips to his. 

W. J. Henderson. 


WITH HAMLET LEFT OUT. 


HERE was only one vacant seat, and 
Leighton sank into it with a sigh of 
weariness and but a passing glance 
bestowed on the occupant of the 
window end of it. He noted merely 

that it was a woman, her face turned the 
other way and almost wholly concealed 
by the hood of the waterproof she 
had drawn over it to shut out drafts. 
She was huddled up in the attitude 
that betokens sleep, or an attempt to 
obtain it, in travelers by night in day 
coaches, and Leighton lost no time in fol- 
lowing her example. It was dog tiring 
work to be routed out of a comfortable 
sleeper and made to wait three quarters 
of an hour at a ramshackle flag station 
till the owl train came along that would 
bring them with diminished grandeur to 
the end of their journey. 

It was small wonder, then, that Leigh- 
ton was more successful than three fourths 
of the regular passengers in losing the 
sense of present misery in slumber that 
might inspire restful dreams of the past 
or the future. In Leighton’s case it was 
of the past, and a mighty pleasant past, 
too. He was back in England, his boy- 
hood’s home. It was a bank holiday after- 
noon and they were punting on the 
Thames. At least, they had been punting; 
just now they were tied to the bank under 
a spreading tree. He was stretched com- 
fortably out in the bottom of the boat, 
his head on the seat, and his eyes on the 
girl who was reading to him from her pile 
of cushions in the stern. He didn’t know 
what she was reading, and it did not 
matter about this in the least, as he paid 
no attention to the book. He had asked 
her to read merely in order that he might 
enjoy watching her face without being 
detected in the act. 

What a beautiful throat she had! He 
wondered if she ever realized this herself. 
And that dimple! The impulse to make 
her smile so that it should come still more 
in evidence, was irresistible. But at that 
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instant a passing steamer tossed the punt 
on its swell, and Leighton woke up to find 
his head on the back of the car seat, and 
his eyes staring straight into those of the 
girl of his dream. She was considerably 
older, to be sure, but Leighton would have 
recognized her even 
had a vision of the 
night not brought 
her image back to 
his mind. And she, 
too, knew him at 
once, perhaps ow- 
ing to the fact that 
he wore no mus- 
tache. Certainly 
neither had far to 
look, for their heads 
were within half a 
foot of each other. 

“Reg Leighton, 
is it really you?” 
exclaimed the girl, 
impulsively putting 
out her hand and 
yet appearing in- 
credulous. 

“Well, rather,” 
was the man’s reply. 
“Have you been 
dreaming about me, - 
too?” 

“Dreaming 
what do you mean? 
1 haven’t heard of 
you in I am afraid 
to remember how 
many years. I didn’t 
think America was 
so small that I 
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good by, you were away from home. And 
what a lot of things have happened since 
then!” 

“They must have been jolly happenings 
in your case, Reg. You are looking well 
and as if the world had found good use 





should meet you “T DIDN'T THINK AMERICA WAS SO SMALL THAT I SHOULD MEET YOU BEFORE 


before I had been 
here six weeks.” 

“How do you happen to be here? Tell 
me about it. My word, but it’s a starter 
to actually see you after that dream!” 

“Why, were you dreaming about 
me?” 

“Rather; you and the Thames and the 
punt and the great old times we used to 
have together. You haven’t forgotten 
them, have you, Natalie?” 

“Not I; but when did you dream all 
this?” 

“This very minute, in this very seat. 
Come to think, that was the very last time 
I saw you. When I had this chance to 
come out here and went down to bid you 





I HAD BEEN HERE SIX WEEKS.” 


for you. Why didn’t you let old friends 
hear from you once in a while, sir?” 

“Well, you see, you had no brothers, 
our people moved away when I came out 
to the States, and—and you had never 
asked me to write to you, you know.” 

“You had never been away from me 
long enough to give me the chance,” was 
the answer, spoken so low that Leighton 
all but lost the words. He stirred uneasily 
in his seat and fixed his eyes on the back 
of a certain head, bent in slumber, further 
along the car. 

“And are you living in the States 
now?” he asked, with a slight abruptness, 
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Before she could answer the train drew 
up with a jerk, and the girl sprang to her 
feet with a little cry of dismay. 

“This is my station; I forgot all about 
it. And, Reg, will you please reach me 
that bag?” 

Leighton stepped aside to let her pass, 
snatched the valise from the rack, and 
followed her out on to the car platform. 

“Why, there’s nobody here to meet 
me!” he heard her ery, as he sprang to 
the ground himself. “They couldn’t have 
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“Good by,” he said. “I must run for 
it now.” 

“Come and see us,” she answered, get- 
ting the words in as fast as she could, for 
the train had already begun to move. “The 
name of the place is—ah!” she broke off 
quickly, 

The cars had gathered speed faster 
than Leighton had supposed; the last one 
had cleared the end of the station plat- 
form a second before he reached it, and 
he barely saved himself from an ugly 





HE HAD ASKED HER TO READ MERELY IN ORDER THAT HE MIGHT ENJOY WATCHING HER FACE WITHOUT 
BEING DETECTED IN THE ACT. 


got my telegram. Oh, Reg, what shall I 
do?” and she turned to the friend of her 
youth, who, in an agony of apprehension, 
kept an eye on the conductor, standing 
by the baggage car ready to give the 
signal to go ahead. 

“Come back to the train,” was the only 
thing Leighton could think of to suggest. 
He was obliged to call it out rather loudly, 
too, for his companion had gone by this 
time to the extreme rear of the station 
building in search of her friends. And 
at this instant she cried in a relieved tone: 
“Here comes the carriage now. I'll take 
my bag, Reg, thank you.” 

In three bounds Leighton was by her side. 


fall. Stunned with horror, he stood there 
gazing after the two red lights, which 
were quickly being reduced to pin points 
in the blackness. 

“Tm so sorry, Reg,” exclaimed the girl, 
coming up, “I’ve made you miss your 
train. But never mind, you can ride over 
to the house with me. Mother will be 
delighted to put you up. And you can 
take an early train on in the morning. It 
won’t make so very much difference, will 
it?” wistfully. “Did you have anything 
of value on the train?” 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” Leighton 
managed to stammer, after an instant 
devoted to pulling himself together. 
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He simply hadn’t words to tell her that 
the thing of chiefest value to him on 
that swiftly receding train was a girl 
with brown eyes—which he trusted were 
still closed in slumber—a girl to whom 
he had that very morning given his 
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you was knee high ter a duck, an’ you ain’t nebber 
done nothin’ right mean till jest now. 

“Dey brought me in heah an’ tole me I stole a 
shoat. But I didn’t t’ink nothin’ ob dat; an’ you 
nebber did befoah till jest now. I come heah aftah 
justice. I thought I was gwine ter git hit ’case 
you was jedge. 








name. For this—Heaven save the 
mark—was his wedding journey! 
Matthew White, Jr. 


JIM’S DEFENSE. 


CHANCING to drop into the county 
court room of a Texas city, I 
arrived just in time to hear the 
judge say: 

“The court has considered the 
motion for a new trial, and the same 
is hereby granted. The prisoner is 
released upon his own recognizance. 
Mr. Sheriff, adjourn court. Jim”— 
to an old darky who was the prisoner 

“you come up to the house with 
me, 

To me, a Northerner and a stran- 
ger, who had been raised to believe 
that the color line was closely drawn 
in the South, all this seemed very 
strange; and I could hardly believe 
my eyes when I saw the judge and 
the old darky walk off together. 

Inquiry elicited no satisfactory 























information about this extraordinary 





case, but the next morning, on open- THE 
ing my newspaper, I was much sur- 
prised and not a little pleased to find it 
reported in full, as follows: 


The prosecuting attorney sat down, and as he 
mopped his brow he gazed triumphantly at the judge, 
and at the young lawyer who represented the pris- 
oner. The latter was an old darky, whose face was 
as black as the ace of spades. 

During the trial his eyes had never once left the 
judge. “Fo’ de Lawd, ef dat ain’t Mars’ Jim!” he 
had exclaimed when brought into the court room by 
a stalwart deputy; and two rows of white teeth 
had been revealed by his pleased smile. The testi- 
mony of witnesses had been of no interest to him, 
and he laughed scornfully when the young lawyer, 
who had been appointed by the court to represent 
him, poured forth college rhetoric. “My ol’ Mars’ 
Jim gwine ter fix hit,” he whispered to himself. 

The judge straightened himself and wiped his 
glasses solemnly. “The prisoner is found guilty as 
charged,” he said. “Has the prisoner at the bar 
anything to say to show cause why he should not 
be sentenced ?” 

The stern look of the court caused the old darky’s 
face to fall. When he stood up his eyes were 
sparkling with indignation. “Yes, sah,” he said; 
“T has somepen ter say, an’ I’s gwine ter say hit. 
Now lookey heah, Mars’ Jim, you knows me jes’ as 
well as I knows you. I’s known you ebber sence 





JUDGE AND THE DARKY WALKED OFF TOGETHER. 


“Mars’ Jim, doan’ you ’member dat I was yo’ 
body sarvint durin’ de wah? Didn't | use ter russle 
fer grub fer you an’ yo’ chum when de rations got 
sho’t? And didn’t you use ter smack yo’ lips ober 
my cookin’, an’ say, ‘Jim’s er powerful good for- 
ager’? Why, I stole chickings an’ turkeys an’ 
shoats fer you clean from Chattanooga ter Atlanta. 
You didn’t say nothin’ agin hit then, no, sah, an’ 
I wants ter know, if hit was foragin’ then, huccome 
hit stealin’ now? 

“ An’ doan’ you ’membah, Mars’ Jim, dat one day 
you come ter me an’ say, ‘Jim, termorrer’s Christ- 
mus, an’ we’s got ter have a fine spread’? An’ 
didn’t I get out an’ steal er turkey an’ ham an’ er 
bottle of dewdrop whisky? An’ didn’t yo’ invite yo’ 
brudder officers in nex’ day an’ order things jest 
scan’lous, an’ make ’em open dey eyes? Ef hit was 
foragin’ durin’ de wah, huccome hit stealin’ now? 

“Yes, en doan’ you’membah, Mars’ Jim, when you 
was shot, an’ de Yanks took you pris’ner at 
Petersburg? Did’n’ you gib me yo’ gray uniform 
en’ er lock ob yo’ hah en’ yo’ sword, en’ didn’t you 
say, kinder hoarse-like, ‘Take ’em ter her’? En’ 
didn’t I take’em? I toted dem t’ings t’ru’ de bresh 
a hundred miles, an’ when I come to de front gate 
dah stood Miss Em’ly! En’ when she saw me, 
didn’t she hug dat little bald headed baby dat you 
was so proud of up close an’ cry, ‘He’s daid, he’s uaid? 
En’ when I ups an’ says: ‘No, he ain’t daid, Miss 
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“DIDN'T SHE HUG DAT LITTLE BALD HEADED BABY DAT YOU WAS SO PROUD OF UP CLOSE AN’ CRY, 
‘HE’S DAID, HE’S DAID!’” 


Emly. De Yanks jest got him an’ he’ll be home 
bimeby,’ didn’t de tears ob joy come pourin’ down 
an’ wash de tears ob grief erway? 

“Now, looky heah, Mars’ Jim ; my ole woman an’ 
three pickaninnies is ober heah in er log cabin in 
de woods near Jim Wilson’s pasture. Dey hain’t 
got nothin’ ter eat, en’ when I comes by Sam John- 
sing’s hog pen, de yuther day, en’ sees dat skinny 
little shoat dat, honest ter Gawd, was so poah dat 
you had ter tie er knot in his tail ter keep him from 
slippin’ ’tween de palin’s, I jest began foragin’ ag’in. 
You cain’t call it stealin’, nohow, ’case I’se gwine 
pay Mars’ Johnsing back jes’ es soon es my ole sow 
has pigs. You ain’t gwine ter send yo’ old body 
sarvint to de pen fo’ dat, is you, Mars’ Jim?” 

There was silence in the court room for a mo- 
ment. The old lawyers, who had at first laughed at 
what the old darky said, were now very quiet. The 
stern features of the old judge had relaxed. There 
was something moist in his eyes, and he wiped them 
furtively. Finally he said: ‘The court has con- 
sidered the motion for a new trial, and the same is 
hereby granted. The prisoner is released upon 
his own recognizance. Mr. Sheriff, adjourn court. 
Jim, you come up to the house with me.” 


And these were the words which I en- 
tered the court room in time to hear. 
Clay Branch. 


BREAD AND BUTTER. 
FIFTH AVENUE was glittering in the 
November sunlight. In her tailor made 
gown, built by the best man in London, 


Grace was a consonant atom in the picture, 
but her thoughts were an impertinence to 
Murray Hill: she was hungry; there was 
nothing left to pawn or sell; she had 
swallowed nothing but a sob today. 

Delmonico’s came into view. There 
were tulle hats and women’s profiles at 
the windows; glimpses of flowers and the 
flash of silver within. The world of 
fine linen and soft velvet was lunching 
there. 

In a moment Grace changed from a 
well bred young woman, temporarily 
penniless, to a primitive human, conscious 
only of an elementary hunger which de- 
manded satisfaction asa right. A sudden 
thought drew her to the door. 

“It’s worth trying. Just some bread 
and butter. I must have it,” she resolved. 

The warm, orris scented air was like a 
summer breeze in a garden. Velvets and 
furs, chiffons and spangles, made gleam- 
ing patches of color in the subdued light. 
The monotone of conversation was like 
the humming of many bees. 

“They'd give me some bread if I could 
ask for it,” she thought, seating herself, 
her knees trembling; “but I can’t beg. 
T’ll be an unbidden guest.” 











— 

















An impassive faced waiter paused be- 
side her. 

“Ym waiting for a friend,” she man- 
aged to say. “Service for two, now, 
please—we'll be in something of a hurry.” 

Would she succeed? What if the ruse 
failed? 

But her misgivings vanished, for, be- 
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She had disappeared. So had all the 
rolls and butter, the olives, the radishes. 

On the three days following Grace made 
these entries in her memorandum book: 


Tuesday: No letter yet. Same ruse for luncheon 
at Waldorf. 

Wednesday: No letter. Landlady impertinent. 
Same ruse for luncheon. Feeling weak. 









































“you AIN'T GWINE TER SEND YO’ OLD BODY SARVINT TO DE PEN FO’ DAT, IS YOU, MARS’ JIM?” 


sides china, glass, and silver, the waiter 
brought brown, crusty rolls, pats of pale, 
unsalted butter, olives shining under 
crushed ice, and Southern radishes as 
pretty as half blown buds. 

Twenty minutes later, having poured 
the last glass of frothing champagne at a 
big table where six débutantes laughed in 
shrill gusts under the eye of a chaperon, 
the waiter bethought him of the young 
lady “ waiting for a friend,” and turned 
to see if he were vet wanted. 





Thursday: Dreadful headache. No letter. Mrs. V. 
has asked for my room on Monday. Distracted. 
Same ruse for luncheon at Plaza. 


On Friday she went into a restaurant 
on Fifth Avenue near Madison Square. 
Was it she or some ghost beside her 
who framed the usual but now faint 
remark to the waiter, “I’m waiting for 
a friend” ? 

When the bread and butter appeared with 
the service, she ate without disguising 
her hunger, until the waiter handed her 
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the morning paper folded so that her eyes 
rested on one black head line: 


BREAD AND BUTTER. 


Under it in smaller type she saw: 


WHO IS SHE? PRETTY, WELL DRESSED YOUNG 
WOMAN LIKES BREAD AND BUTTER, BUT OBJECTS TO 
PAYING FOR IT. HAS WORKED THE GAME AT SEV- 
ERAL OF OUR BEST RESTAURANTS. 


In an article follow- 
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finger. Oh, if only monsieur would stay 
and let him prove his regret by service 
from his own hands! 

Monsieur stayed. Grace walked by 
the side of this stranger to the table she 
had just fled from. She was bewildered, 
ashamed, and very near tears. 

“Well, Cynthia, I think I know just 
what you'll like;” and her companion per- 

mitted himself one 








ing, a full description 
of herself and her 
methods was  face- 
tiously given. Seized 
with a frantic desire 
to get away, she hur- 
ried to the hall. The 
head garcon was there. 
He touched her arm 
with the pointed nail 
of his little finger. 

“Step zis way, if 
you pliss,” he said, 
looking into her 
frightened eyes, a 
covert sneer in his 
own. 

“No—no,” she mut- 
tered miserably. 

“Tf you pliss, ma- 
dame; you haf played 
ze little trick once 
too often.” 

She became inert, 
numb, until roused by 
a low, distinct voice 
over her shoulder: 

“How dare you?” 

She turned and saw 
a young man who had 
just entered. 

“How dare you 
speak to this lady as 
you have done?” He 
turned to Grace, look- 
ed commandingly into 














amused flash of under- 
standing as he glanced 
up at her pale face 
from the _ menu. 
“There;” and he 
pushed the slip to the 


waiter. 
When they were 
alone his manner 
changed. 


“IT saw—I under- 
stood,” he said grave- 
ly. “In fact, I had 
been reading about 
—the matter — in 
the paper as I came 
up town. You realize, 
don’t you, I did the 
only thing possible?” 

“You did a won- 
derful thing. I don’t 
quite realize it yet,” 
she said, her lip quiv- 
ering; “I don’t know 
why you didit, either.” 

He thought that 
much of the reason 
lay in her gray eyes, 
but did not say so. 

“Don’t cry—please 
don’t.” 

“T mustn’t;” and 
she winked her lashes 
obediently. 

“Let me see what 
sort of an actress 

















her eyes, yet with IN HER TAILOR MADE GOWN. 


a smile, “You grew 
tired waiting for me, Cynthia?” he said 
with emphatic clearness. 

She felt all at sea, yet like a gleam 
above a wreck an intuition shot through 
her terror. 

“Yes, I thought you were not coming,” 
she said, and marveled at the words her 
own tongue spoke. 

By this time the waiter had buried the 
sneer and drawn in the impertinent little 


vou'd make;” and he 
laughed softly. “The 
waiter is coming with the oysters. Sup- 
pose we adjust our relationship now. You 
are Cynthia from—say, Baltimore, and 
I’m your New York cousin——” 

“What name?” asked Grace, feeling 
suddenly at her ease. 

* “Tom,” he said gravely; “let me be 

Cousin Tom.” 

Grace was amazed at her own audacity. 
She made the most of the experience. 
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“HOW DARE YOU SPEAK TO THIS LADY AS YOU HAVE DONE?” 


Despite her dire need and the black to- 
morrow which threatened her, she felt 
this was the most exciting happening of 
her life—yes, and the most delightful. 
She felt that no sonnet could fittingly 
have described that luncheon. 

“How do you know I’m not an adven- 
turess?” Grace asked suddenly, when the 
waiter had left them to linger over their 
coffee. 

“An adventuress would not have risked 
so much for bread and butter.” 

“Are you not curious about me?” 

okae ; ; : 

Very. Besides being curious, I am 
anxious,” he said. “‘ Where will you lunch 
tomorrow?” 

“ Perhaps—nownere.” 

He waited, looked at her, and then said 
with a respect not to be misunderstood: 

“You know nothing of me, but I am 
sincere when I say I want to help you in 
some way——just as if you were indeed my 
Cousin Cynthia.” 

“T wonder if you can,” she said as sin- 
cerely; “at any rate, I’ll tell you about it. 
I am English——” 





“T knew that.” 

“My father is James Moreland, a ship 
owner of Liverpool. He believes that 
women’s lives should be spent within a 
triangular area, between the fireside, 
church pew, and nursery. A woman with 
an ambition seems to him not quite normal. 
I loved the theater. He hated it. I was 
wild to go on the stage. For years my 
mother and I tried to win him over to let 
me have my way. Nouse. Oh, my cage 
was certainly a pretty one, with seed and 
water galore, but the bars were cold and 
the prospect ugly. 

“Well”—her tone grew graver—“I 
think I became a little mad with it all and 
ran away to this wonderful, golden Amer- 
ica, where I thought—but no matter what 
I thought. Iam quitecured. I shall never 
again mistake the footlights for sunshine. 
I failed even to get a hearing. From 
economy and hopefulness I came at last 
to downright terror of my situation. The 
letter of forgiveness I’ve. watched for has 
not arrived. For a week I’ve been liter- 
ally destitute; that’s all.” 
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“<That’s all’? Poor child!” he said im- 
pulsively. 

There was a deep sympathy in his eyes 
when he spoke again. 

“T know what I’ll do. I’llsend my sister 
Madge to you.” 

“How good of you!” said Grace, with 
her pretty air of dependence. 

“And your name—your own name? 
We must get that right.” 





Don’t you see 
what a chance this gives me of relieving 
my conscience a bit?” 

* * * * 


‘The New Evangeline.’ 


Two notes passed between Miss More- 
land and her champion that afternoon: 


On arriving home I found the letter. Father 
has been generosity itself. I sail on Wednesday. 
I hope to say good by to you, but I will not thank 
you again. No words can do that. 








“HOW DO YOU KNOW I'M 


“Grace Moreland. And yours?” she 
asked with a touch of shyness. 

“ Rodney Blair.” 

“The painter! Why, we have one of 
your pictures in the gallery at home.” 

“Yes, I remember;” and he_ smiled. 
“We are not such absolute strangers.” 

Grace nodded, and then added quickly: 

“By the way, you must let me pay for 
half this luncheon—when my letter 
comes. That’s only fair.” 

“Not atall. It*would be most unfair;” 
and he leaned toward her, smiling. “I 
charged your father far too much for 








NOT AN ADVENTURESS.” 


Iam delighted for your sake, yet sorry, too—for 
this takes you away so soon, My sister will call 
today, nevertheless, and she may induce you to 
leave town in the morning and spend Sunday with 
us in Tuxedo. 

Late though it was *that afternoon, 
Grace bought the prettiest afternoon 
gown in a Fifth Avenue shop, besides a 
lot of minor finery. She brought them all 
home in a cab, her radiant face above 
the bundles glowing like a rose. 

“ When I get to know him well enough,” 
she thought, shaken by a little laugh, 


“T’ll call him nothing but ‘Cousin Tom.” . 


Kate Jordan. 
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THE TRUST QUESTION. 


I—FREE COMPETITION versus TRUST COMBINATIONS. By Senator William E. Chandler. 
1I-—THE TRUST AS A STEP IN THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION. By Arthur McEwen. 


I. 


SENATOR CHANDLER RECORDS HIS OPINION THAT 
TRUSTS TEND TO DESTROY COMPETITION, CRUSH 
OUT INDIVIDUALISM, AND PUT THE CONTROL 
OF SOCIETY INTO THE HANDS OF OPULENT 
OLIGARCHIES. 


ONCERNING trusts, four points sug- 
gest themselves: 

First, what is a trust, as the term is 
used in present discussion? 

Second, what are its alleged benefits? 

Third, what are its evils? 

Fourth, how and by whom should they 
be suppressed? 

A trust is an association of separate 
individuals.or corporations having in view 
the control of. the production of some 
article of merchandise, and the increase 
of its price to the consumer by preventing 
competition in the sale of the product. 
Such a trust is usually made up of a com- 
bination of corporations, because neither 
individuals nor partnerships of individuals 
are willing to invest sufficient capital in 
individual or partnership enterprises to 
accomplish the monopoly of production 
and the suppression of competition. In 
addition to trusts composed of various 
corporations, there is another species of 
trust, namely, a single corporation of 
sufficient magnitude to take control of the 
whole production of the article of mer- 
chandise, crush out competition, and keep 
up the price. 

The alleged benefits of trusts are that 
production on a large scale allows the 
adoption of improved and cheaper meth- 
ods, and that the resulting economy of 
cost will enable the producer to lower the 
price of the product to the consumer. 

But trusts do not ix fact lower the 
price of the product to the consumer. 
They may do so temporarily, but in the 
end it is a just judgment to say that they 
will result in higher prices than will be 
charged if trusts are suppressed. The 
. economies resulting from improved and 
‘cheaper methods of production undoubt- 
dly lessen the cost of the article to the 
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producer. What will he do with the gain 
thereby made? He may give it to the 
consumer, if he chooses; or he may pay 
it out in inordinately enlarged salaries to 
the managers of the business; or he may 
pay it in large dividends to the capitalists, 
and thus build up their millionaire for- 
tunes. What in all probability will the 
trust managers do with the saving they 
make in the cost of production? They 
are under no compulsion to give it to the 
consumer through a reduced price, because 
there is no competition to force them to 
do so. Necessarily,{as human nature is 
constituted, they will pay it out in enor- 
mous salaries to their managers, or in 
huge dividends to themselves. It must be 
considered a sound conclusion that if 
trusts multiply as they have during the 
last two or three years, and go on un- 
hindered to full ascendancy, they will raise 
the prices of all commodities higher than 
they would have been under the influence 
of free competition. 


COMBINATION VERSUS COMPETITION. 


Here, now, we come to the fundamental 
and fatal objection to trusts, and that is, 
that they are intended to destroy, and will 
destroy, competition in business pursuits 
in the business world, throughout human 
society. The great foundation of human 
progress is the right of private property. 
The best condition of human society is 
equality of opportunity in the business 
world. Individualism, the struggle of each 
man to create and acquire property, has 
helped forward civilization and prosperity 
as no other agency has done. This topic 
might be enlarged upon at any length, but 
it is sufficient now to assert that the 
opposition to trusts is based upon the . 
certainty that if they are allowed to 
flourish unrestrictedly, they will destroy 
competition as a business principle, crush 
out individualism, and put the control of 
society, its property, its politics, and its 
government, into the hands of opulent 
oligarchies. . 

How are trusts to be suppressed? In 
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the simplest and easiest possible method 
—hby the State Legislatures, which create 
corporations. Trusts will never be very 
dangerous while maintained only by indi- 
viduals or partnerships of individuals. 
The powers and functions of artificial 
persons—in other words, of corporations 
—are necessary to the success of huge 
combinations of capital. The State Legis- 
latures, therefore, in the exercise of the 
police power of the State, of their gen- 
eral powers of sovereignty, and of their 
complete discretion to allow or suppress 
corporations within their borders, may 
proceed to the suppression of trusts and 
monopolies by passing laws regulating and 
controlling the privileges of corporations. 
The national government does not charter 
corporations. Corporations, under our 
present system, are the creation of the 
State Legislatures. To the Legislatures 
the appeal should be made for defense 
against the growing despotism of trusts. 

A Legislature may provide that separate 
corporations shall not contract with each 
other for the purposes which trusts seek 
to accomplish. 

A Legislature may specify the business 
in which every corporation shall engage, 
and confine it to one subject of commerce. 

A Legislature may limit the capital and 
debts of every corporation; that is to 
say, it may keep its size so small that it 
cannot be dangerous as a destroyer of 
competition. 

In other words, a Legislature, by suit- 
able penal statutes, can do all, and more 
than all, that is necessary to prevent the 
existence and operation of any monopoly 
consisting of one corporation, or of any 
trusts and monopolies consisting of two 
or more corporations. The national gov- 
ernment has a broad field within which to 
suppress corporations, namely, the field 
of transportation and interstate com- 
merce, and can supplement State legisla- 
tion with powerful effect. 


THE TRUST IN PRESENT DAY POLITICS. 


The writer has not given special atten- 
tion to the particular legislation in State 
or nation which should be enacted. Mr. 
Bryan has suggested that Congress might 
prevent a corporation of any State from 
doing business in another State, except 
under certain limitations. This would be 
a most unwise use of national power, and 
an encroachment upon States’ rights to 
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which even a strong federalist like myself 
would not wish to assent. If Congress 
can keep a State corporation out from 
other States except on its agreement to 
comply with certain conditions, each State 
can do the same thing. If Congress does 
this, instead of the State Legislature, that 
will be the beginning of the end of States’ 
rights, and old fashioned democratic prin- 
ciples will have been entirely abandoned 
by the Democratic party. 

It remains to be said that it is folly to 
make assaults on the tariff in connection 
with opposition to trusts. The tariff is 
largely designed to protect certain indus- 
tries of this country which otherwise 
would be destroyed by competition from 
abroad. Take the tariff off woolen goods, 
and every woolen mill in the United States 
would close in three months. This would 
indeed destroy all American trusts in 
woolens, but it would do infinite mischief 
to the country and no good to any one, 
for the American consumers would be 
immediately placed at the mercy of 
foreign trusts. Annihilating an industry 
would crush out the individual producer 
just as completely as it would destroy the 
trust engaged in producing the article. 

The most serious obstacle now existing 
in the way of effectively suppressing 
trusts, in my opinion, is the disposition of 
the Democratic party to make its move- 
ment against trusts a part of a renewed 
assault upon that beneficent system of 
protection by tariff duties to American 
industries and American labor, which is 
alike the glory, strength, and prosperity 
of the Republican party and of the whole 
United States. 

William E. Chandler. 


Il, 


THE TRUST AS THE LOGICAL PRODUCT OF MODERN 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS, AND AS A FACTOR IN THE - 
LOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
IDEAL, 


i trusts make much more rapid 
progress than popular comprehension 


The capitalization of these 
trade combinations proceeds not by mil- 


of them does. 


lions but by billions. Everybody sees that 
they are engrossing the national resources 
and the business of the country—that in 
confederation with the railroad companies 
they form a power with which individual 
competition is impossible and against 
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which the existing machinery of the law is 
impotent. Alarm and anger are wide- 
spread, and spreading. 

In reality the trust is not evil. It is 
not an excrescence, but a normal product 
of modern conditions—a legitimate child 
of steam and electricity. To exclaim 
against the trust’s existence, and to 
endeavor to restore the business conditions 
to which it has succeeded, is as sensible 
as it would be were New York, after 
building the Brooklyn Bridge, to fall into 
a rage because people use it to cross the 
river in preference to the ferry steamers. 

The popular anti trust sentiment is the 
rioting against the introduction of the 
spinning jenny over again. The trusts are 
as truly a labor saving development as is 
any device which in any factory does that 
by machinery which before was done by 
hand. Even as the new machine, or the 
improved machine, displaces the workman, 
. $0 does the corporation displace the indi- 
vidual in business. The skyscraping office 
structure empties the old fashioned build- 
ings in its neighborhood of tenants, and 
means loss, perhaps ruin, to many land- 
lords. But the tenants are better housed, 


better served, and a higher standard of 
office accommodation is established. It 
is the trust principle of large capital, 
concentrated energy, centralized superin- 
tendence, and superior economy. 

The department store, again, is the 


trust idea in retail city trade. Individual 
proprietors and producers are displaced, 
and a percentage of their employees 
forced to find new employment or perish. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


Evolution in the business domain under 
our civilization is as ruthless as in the 
animal world. The death dealing law of 
the survival of the fittest for the environ- 
ment is inexorable. Superfluous animals 
die dumbly; men are able to give voice to 
their sufferings and to protest against 


fate. The sky is brass equally to each., 


But the suasion of competition prevails 
over pity, which is a humane sentiment, 
and humane sentiments are incompatible 
with business success. Quarrel with this 
and you quarrel w:th modern civilization. 

Wherever a field exists in which there 
is competition among those following the 
same business, the invitation to the trust 
formers—to the business men of largest 
brain and energy—is irresistible. Busi- 
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ness sense dictates the formation of a 
trust as imperatively as business. sense 
enjoins two hatters or two grocers in the 
same block to cease rivalry and go into 
partnership. 

The trust is becoming the manufactur- 
ing and the commercial unit. Presently, 
therefore, we shall see trust competing 
with ‘trust as hitherto we have been 
accustomed to see individual competing 
with individual, and the smaller combina- 
tion will be absorbed precisely as the 
independent manufacturer and merchant 
is now being drawn into the trust, or left 
outside to sink into the mass of wage 
workers. What we have witnessed within 
the past twenty years in the way of 
consolidation of railroad companies will 
be repeated in all branches of business 
susceptible of the process. 


THE POPULAR DREAD OF TRUSTS. 


To the popular mind, the trusts are as 
new and nearly as terrifying as the mounted 
conquistadors of Cortez were to the 
Mexicans, who had never seen a horse. 
And the popular weapons with which the 
trust is met are as impotent as were the 
bows and arrows and lances of the warriors 
of Montezuma. The trusts are an inva- 
sion, but these commercial conquistadors 
are of our own breeding—like the savages 
of civilization who swarm in our slums, a 
necessary product of our accepted social 
conditions, for which nobody and everye 
body is responsible. 

The evils which accompany the trust’s 
business activities are as evident as is the 
havoc wrought by a runaway horse or 
locomotive. The end of business is to 
make money, and business takes the line 
of least resistance. Whatever the trust 
wants from legislators, courts, assessors, . 
and public prosecutors it will get if it can, 
and pay for it. It will buy exemption 
from molestation by bosses when it must. 
It will concern itself in elections the 
outcome of which has bearing on its 
pocket. It will subsidize newspapers, 
bribe voters, and spread corruption wher- 
ever duty, duty to its own financial inter- 
ests, leads. The trust has no more moral 
scruple about systematically committing 
crime of this kind than most business men 
not associated in a trust have about con- 
tributing to a “sack” for expenditure at 
the State Capitol when the Legislature is 
in session in order to prevent annoying 
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legislation; but in corruption the trust is 
as superior to the individual in efficiency 
and scope as it is in its legitimate business 
operations. 

This system of corruption must break 
down, or society will; and society is much 
too rugged to succumb to a disease which 
everybody feels is preventable. 


THE COMMUNISM OF PELF. 


Socialism is a word of horrific import to 
the property possessing classes, and as 
the gentlemen of the trusts have more 
property than anybody else they are pro- 
portionately severe in their disapproval of 
tendencies which betoken. a departure 
from the strictest form of individualism 
in the world beyond their own sphere. 
Yet in their present unrestraint the trusts 
stand for the most forbidding and injuri- 
ous kind of socialism—a socialism not for 
the public good, but for private profit, the 
“communism of pelf” at which President 
Cleveland aimed his animadversion. It is 
obvious that that sort of socialism cannot 
be enduring in a democracy. A force 
which has overturned thrones, put nobility 
out of date, and given the race the now 
rooted ideal of the government for the 
people instead of the people for the gov- 
ernment, is not to be thwarted by aggre- 
gations of mere men of business, who are 
neither planted in the soil, nor buttressed 
by tradition, nor blessed by the church, 
nor stayed by the superstition of the ages. 
The trust has no crown on its head, no 
order on its breast, no garter on its leg, 
no venerable coat of arms on its coach or 
safe. It is as new as the telephone, and 
no more sacred than a ton of coal. 

The trust itself points the way to its 
conquest. By demonstrating the power 
of associated effort for business ends it is 
teaching the public the necessity for asso- 
ciated social effort—enforcing the need 
for the extension of the domain in which 
society as a whole should supplant the 
individual and the corporation. The 
force of custom is great, and old American 
conceptions are highly resistant. The 
ideal of a free field for individual compe- 
tition, every man for himself in life’s race 
and hands off by the government, survives 
stubbornly while competition is being 
destroyed, the race course appropriated 
by a handful of citizens, and the govern- 
ment seized upon, whenever practicable, 
by these money making innovators. The 
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chief security of the trusts in this golden 
age of their privileges is not their wealth 
and their readiness to use it for their own 
welfare regardless of that of the com- 
munity. Their buckler is the conservatism 
of the country. 

Heretofore the actual representative 
citizen, the man whose vote has decided 
elections, has not been the radical work- 


- ingman, nor a radical of any sort, but a 


quiet, busy being with an English distrust 
of general principles in practical politics 
and a strong disposition to let well enough 
alone. Like the trusts, whatever his 
occupation, he has been pretty well 
absorbed in looking out for his own mate- 
rial interests, and a good deal more anxious 
to get ahead in the world than to reform 
it. If he has succeeded at all, his incli- 
nation has been conservative. There is 
poverty in plenty among us, but yet the 
United States has relatively the most 
prosperous masses in the world. These 
thrifty millions—workmen, clerks, small 
merchants, small manufacturers—are the 
bulwark of Things as They Are. If things 
could be permitted to remain as they are, 
the political innovator would continue to 
find in them his deadliest enemy and most 
invincible obstacle. But things do not 
remain as they are. The trust is turning 
things topsy turvy; it is the great mod- 
ern revolutionist. 


THE AMERICAN PROLETARIAT. 


The trust, in fact, is giving us a prole- 
tariat as a by product, the most significant, 
important, and useful of its manufactures. 
Men do not need in this republic to be 
reduced to grinding want in order to 
become proletaires in their political spirit. 
Whoever has been reduced in circum- 
stances and social importance by the 
trust becomes the trust's enemy—a 
proletaire for political purposes. The 
victims smart, and fear for their children 
in a future which seems to them to belong 
to the trust. The trust is bringing 
together classes hitherto separated in 
sentiment, and informing them with a 
common hostility to the predatory rich. 
The minor men of business, the myriads of 
clerks, and all those coolies of commerce 
who are privileged to wear white shirts 
while earning their living, like to possess 
the “upper class” feeling, and are com- 
monly more capitalistic in their prejudices 
than capitalists themselves. Their native 
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attitude toward manual laborers is that 
of the household servants of the South 
toward the brawnier field hands. The 
widening of the space between the rich 
and the poor, and the steadily increasing 
difficulty of rising from the status of an 
employee to that of an employer, for all 
save the exceptionally able or fortunate, 
necessarily tend to awaken the underlings 
of trade to a perception of the identity 
of their lot and interest with those of the 
workingmen. In the professions radicalism 
is already epidemic. The thousands of 
young men, mostly ambitious, turned out 
each year by the universities, in great 
part find themselves in the situation of 
Danton, who made his red mark so 
broadly on France. “The Revolution 
came,” said he, “and I, and all like me, 
threw themselves into it. The ancien régime 
forced us to do so by providing a good 
education for us without providing an 
opening for our talents.” The many are 
taught by the public schools to read, and 
the Declaration of Independence, with its 
doctrine of equality, is a living document 
to them. Against the gross inequality in 
the distribution of wealth, against the rule 


of federated money divorced from any 
moving sense of public responsibility, a 
rebellion is fermenting. As Taine says of 
France’s final revolt in 1789 against the 
trust of the nobility, which had lasted for 
a thousand years: “It is the republican 


spirit. The entire middle class, artists, 
employees, curates, physicians, attorneys, 
advocates, the lettered and the journalists, 
all are won over to it; and its aliment 
consists of the worst as well as the 
worthiest passions, ambition, envy, craving 
for liberty, zeal for the public welfare, 
and the consciousness of right.” 


THE LESSON OF THE TRUSTS. 


Though the trust is the offspring of 
modern conditions, and is doing its share 
in the evolution toward a higher civiliza- 
tion, there is no reason why the community 
should artificially aid its disproportionate 
development—feed it with tariffs and 
suspend civil and criminal statutes in its 
favor. That is to arm with extra horns 
and tusks the fittest newcomer for war 
upon the old occupants of the habitat, 
whose changing environment is already 
killing them off. The prosecutions which 
end in decisions that are evaded, and the 
popular rancor whose voice swells in 
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portentous volume, are not to be counted 
as useless. Before the engine can move 
there must be plenty of fire under the 
boiler. Ninety per cent of the coal’s heat 
is wasted, to be sure, but the remaining 
ten per cent makes the steam that does 
the work. Along with direct assaults 
with bows and arrows, futile but educating, 
there is springing up out of human need a 
movement that is destined to break the 
trusts to harness. The celerity with 
which proposals have become popular that 
not long ago were ranked as flagrantly 
socialistic, and therefore deemed un- 
American, impracticable and_ wicked, 
bewilders the old fashioned and scares the 
timorous. What were dismissed twenty 
or a dozen years ago as the vagaries of 
doctrinaires or the schemes of hare 
brained radicals, are becoming common- 
places of political platforms. Classes 
once exempt from sympathy with innova- 
tion and by tradition and instinct defenders 
of the sacredness of property are now 
proletaires in sentiment. They have felt 
the pinch. Everywhere the masses, and 
in alliance with them the superior intelli- 
gence that is not insensible to the obliga- 
tion of public spirit, are favorable to 
muricipal ownership of public utilities— 
street railroac:, gas plaits, and water- 
works. 

This is the road along which the people 
must march to do conquering battle with 
the trusts. If street railroads, why not 
other railroads? The nationalization of © 
the country’s highways must precede the 
subjugation of the trusts as anti social 
agencies. While the railroads remain in 
private hands they will of commercial 
necessity confederate with the trusts, 
and together the two will continue to 
appropriate the power of government as 
a shield under which to exert the spoliating 
power of monopoly. 


THE MARCH OF DEMOCRACY. 


Socialism? Assuredly; as_ socialistic 
as the trusts themselves, with the differ- 
ence that the object is public good, not 
private profit. The stream of modern 
tendency, the democratic movement, is 
not to be stayed seriously by a fire of paper 
pellets. Names of injurious import inter- 
fere with it no more than appeals to con- 
science and generous sentiments interfere 
with the exactions of the trusts. Self 
interest is regnant in human affairs. If 
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municipal ownership of public franchises 
and the nationalization of the highways 
do not sufficiently check the growth of the 
tumor of inordinate private fortunes, 
there will be further advances along the 
socialistic road. What is happening in 
overcrowded England, where the land 
question has entered practical politics, 
will happen here. The things which ex- 
perience teaches must be done in order 
to give opportunity to the common man, 
and to preserve free government, will be 
done. And each forward step will make 
the next easier. Palliative reforms will 
give way to uprootings. The taxing 
power will be exerted to remove from the 
category of private property whatever by 
remaining private property harmfully 
affects the community. There will always 
remain plenty of things to buy and sell. 
The negro has ceased to be an article of 
commerce, and buccaneering has been 
abolished, but capital in this day makes 
no complaint that its field is thereby dis- 
tressingly cramped. «< 

Association of effort—that is the prin- 
ciple which has worked the material 
miracles of this century. It has at the 


end of the century given us its wealth 
gathering masterpiece in the trust, and 
it is synchronously, but much more 
slowly, evolving the political trust, the 
closer union of the community for the 
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attainment of common benefits. Until 
this trust overtakes the others, we shall 
naturally have the spectacle of the public 
welfare being sacrificed at many points 
to private welfare. 

Fundamental changes do not accom- 
plish themselves swiftly. At best the 
complex forces of conservatism, of resist- 
ance, are so powerful that the community 
movement will proceed at a snail’s pace 
when measured by the desire of those 
who suffer under existing conditions. yet 
it will advance at a gallop relatively te 
the economic revolutions of the past. 
The world goes by steam now. Where 
there is manhood suffrage, with as high 
an average of prosperity as in the United 
States, the changes may reasonably be 
expected to accomplish themselves with 
a minimum of heat and destructive dis- 
turbance. 

This evolutionary revolution is inevita- 
ble. For what is the alternative? Is it 
thinkable that a democracy armed with 
the ballot, and energized by the instinct 
of self preservation, will sink into lethargy 
and accept poverty for the mass and opu- 
lence for the few? The trust itself is the 
pillar of fire by night and pillar of smoke 
by day which reveals the road out of the 
economic wilderness in which the harassed 
and confused democracy for the historical 
moment finds itself. 





OVER THE HILLS. 


Over the crests of the hills that lie 
Veiled in a distant blue, 
In the mysterious By and By, 
What will there be to do? 
What will a boy, from ball and kite 
Called by the deeds that wait, 
Find, when he strides like an ardent knight 
Through the horizon’s gate? 


Marvelous ventures, and hazards rare, 
Biding a master hand? 

Country and city and sky more fair, 
Forming a wondrous land? 

Narrow the limits that hedge today— 
Mother and school and home. 

Over the borders and far away 
Eager the lad to roam. 


Over the hilltops fame is won; 
Cities and towns stretch far 
Noble achievements by men are done ; 
Glory and wealth there are. 
But we who have seen the land and sea, 
Wide plains and mountains tall, 
Gladly would turn us again, for we 
At home might have found it all. 


Edwin L. Sabin. 





SOPHIA.’ 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Sm Hervey CoKE seeks Sophia Maitland’s hand in marriage, but his dispassionate style of wooing 
proves distasteful to the young girl, who has bestowed her affections on an Irish adventurer named 
Hawkesworth. The latter worthy, who is seeking to win Sophia for her fortune, has also plotted to bring 
about the marriage of her twin brother, Tom, to a woman of doubtful character known as Oriana Clark, 
who is really the daughter of a clockmaker named Grocott; for Hawkesworth has ascertained that if the 

oung fellow marries without the consent of his guardians, he will forfeit a large part of his inheritance, 
half of which will become Sophia’s, and incidentally Hawkesworth’s, if he can win her. Sophia’s guard- 
ians, Mr. Northey and his wife, who is the girl’s elder sister, try to coerce her into marrying Sir Hervey, 
foreseeing advantages to themselves in such an alliance. Finally, in sheer desperation, Sophia consents 
to an elopement which Hawkesworth has planned; but, owing to a misunderstanding, he is not at the 
rendezvous. While waiting for him, she finds damning evidence of his perfidy, and after denouncing him 
to her brother, whom she finds with Hawkesworth, she takes refuge with Tom, at his lodgings. Despite 
the recent revelations, young Maitland insists on marrying the Clark woman, but he is finally made aware 
of her true character by the intervention of Sir Hervey Coke, who has heard of Sophia’s flight and come 
to look for her: Tom thereupon flees, leaving word that he intends to enlist. On learning that the 
Northeys have disowned her, Sophia consents to marry Sir Hervey, who still loves her, though he shows 
but little sign of it in his proposal. After the ceremony, he takes his bride to her sister’s home. 
Mrs. Northey is furious at Sophia’s conduct, but Sir Hervey’s explanation is so plausible that it is finally 
accepted. He now returns to Coke Hall to make arrangements for his bride’s reception, and Lady Cochrane, 
who is calling at the Northeys’, takes charge of the young wife until, a week later, he sends for her. 
Sophia sets out for Coke Hall, accompanied by Lady Betty, the duchess’ young daughter, and taking with 
her some valuable jewels which belonged to Sir Hervey’s mother. At East Grinstead, where they stay 
overnight, Lane, the foppish son of a mercer, masquerading under the name of Fanshaw, tries to force 
his attentions on Lady Betty, but Sophia*contemptuously dismisses him. Frantic with rage and shame he 
takes refuge at another inn, where he meets Hawkesworth and two other ruffians, and is persuaded to 
help them obtain possession of the jewels Sophia has with her. When the girls resume their journey 
Lane follows them. A heavy downpour of rain renders a stream which they must cross impassable, and 
Lane, by devious ways, gets rid of their attendants, leaving them defenseless. But when he hears Hawkes- 
worth approaching, his conscience fails him, and he warns the girls of their peril and bids them flee. 
Sophia and Betty succeed in crossing the stream, but before they can get any distance away, Hawkes- 
worth and his companions ride up on the other side, and catching Lane, compel him to disclose their 
whereabouts. 





XVIII. 


SOPHIA felt, she could not see, that Hawkes- 
worth was peering round him. Even 
now he was not more than ten or twelve 
paces from them; but the gorse bush, from 
which the rabbit had darted, formed a black 
blur against the fence, and deepened, if that 
were possible, the obscurity in which they 
lay. Unless he came on them, they were safe; 
but at any moment he might discover the 
fence, and think it likely it had brought them 
up, and beat along it. And—and while she 
thought of this, she heard him chuckle. 

“Be still, man,” he cried to the other, “and 
keep your ears open. The moon will be over 
the hill in five minutes, and we'll have them 
safe, if they are here. Meantime, stand still 
and listen, will you? Or they may creep off.” 

Sophia silenced a sob. It seemed so hard 
—so hard after all they had done to escape— 
that nature itself should turn against them. 
Yet it was so; the man was right. Already 
the moonlight touched the crest of a gorse 


bush that grew a little higher than its 
neighbors; and overhead the sky was grow- 
ing bright in one place where the ridge line 


cut it. In five minutes the disk of the moon, 
sailing high, would rise above that spot, 
and all the hillside, that now lay veiled in 
shadow, would be flooded with light. Then—— 

She shuddered, watching paralyzed the 
oncoming of this new and inexorable foe. 
Slowly the light was creeping down the gorse 
bush. Minute by minute, sure as the tide 
that surges to the lips of the stranded mari- 
ner, the pale rays silvered this spray and that 
spray, dark before; touched the fence, on a 
sudden leaped the stream, and lay a narrow 
streak along the nearer margin. And the 
streak widened; not slowly now, but quickly, 
Even while she watched it, from the shelter 
of the fence, feeling her heart beat great 
sickening bumps against her side, the light 
crept nearer and nearer. In three or four 
minutes it would be upon them. 

Sophia was brave, but there was something 


*Copyright, 1899, by Stanley J. Weyman.—This story began in the June number of Munsey’s MAGAzine. 
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in the sure and stealthy approach of this 
danger that sapped her will and robbed her 
limbs of strength. Unable to think, unable 
to act, she crouched panic stricken where she 
was: as the hare surprised in her form awaits 
the hunter’s hand. Until only a minute re- 
mained; then, with a groan, she shook off the 
spell. To run, even to be caught running, 
was better than to be takenso. But whither 
could they run with the least chance of es- 
cape? She turned her head to see, and her 
eyes, despairing, climbed the slope behind 
her until they rested on the faint yellow spark 
that, solemn and unchanged, shone from the 
window of the dark house on the crest. 

That way lay some chance, a desperate 
chance. She warned Lady Betty by a touch. 
“We must run!” she breathed in the girl’s 
ear. “Look at the fence, and when I tap 
your shoulder, climb over, and run to the 
house!” 

Lady Betty disengaged herself softly and 
nodded. Then, as if some new insight into 


the character of the woman whose arms 
were round her came to her, as if she saw 
more clearly than before the other’s courage, 
understood the self denial that gave her the 
first and better chance, she drew Sophia’s face 
down to her, and, clinging to her, kissed it. 
Then she crouched, waiting, her eyes on the 


fence. 

Very, very gently Sophia lifted her head, 
saw that Hawkesworth was looking the other 
way, and gave the signal. Betty, nimble 
and active, was over in a moment, unseen, 
unheard. Sophia followed, but the fence 
creaked under her, and Hawkesworth heard 
it and,turned. He saw her poised on the 
fence, in the full moonlight, so that not a line 
of her figure escaped him; and with a yell of 
triumph he darted towards her. But directly 
in his path lay a low gorse bush, not a foot 
high, and still inshadow. He did not see this, 
tripped over it, and fell ali his length on the 
grass. By the time he was up again, the two 
were dim, flying shadows, all but lost in the 
darkness that lay beyond the fence. 

All but lost; not quite. In three seconds 
he was at the fence and over it, and was 
beginning to gain on them. They strained 
every nerve, but they had to breast the steep, 
rough side of the hill, and though fear and 
the horror of his hand upon their shoulders 
gave them wings, breath was lacking. Then 
Betty fell, and lost a precious yard or two; 
and though she was up again, and panting 
upwards gallantly, for a few seconds he 
thought that he would catch them with ease. 
Then the ascent began to tell on him also. 
The fall had shaken him. He began to pant 
and labor; at length, seeing he was not gain- 
ing on them, but rather losing ground, he 
slackened his pace, and shouted to the man on 
guard in the road above, bidding him stop them. 
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The man, with an answering shout, reined 
his horse back to the narrow pass where the 
road at the summit of the ridge ran between 
the buildings. There, peering forward, he 
made ready to intercept them. Fortunately, 
the moon, above and a little behind him, 
showed his figure in silhouette in the gap; and 
Sophia, clutching Lady Betty’s hand, dragged 
her back at the moment she was stepping 
into the moonlit road. An instant the two 
listened, trembling, palpitating, staring, like 
game driven into the middle of the field. But 
behind them Hawkesworth’s scrambling foot- 
steps and heavy breathing still came on; 
they could not wait. After a moment of 
sickening doubt, Sophia pressed Betty’s hand, 
and the two darted together across the road, 
and took cover in a space still dark, between 
the two cottages that flanked it on the farther 
side. 

The man in the gap gave the alarm, shout- 
ing that they had crossed the road; and 
Hawkesworth, coming up out of breath, asked, 
with a volley of curses, why he had not 
stopped them. 

“ Because they did not come my way,”' the 
fellow answered bluntly. ‘“ Why didn’t you 
catch ’em, captain?” 

“Where are they?” Hawkesworth panted. 

“Straight over they went. No! By the 
wall here.” 

But Hawkesworth had a little recovered 
his breath, and with it his cunning. Instead 
of following his prey into the dark space be- 
tween the buildings, he darted round the other 
side of the lower cottage, and in a twinkling 
was on the open slope beyond. The moonlight 
fell evenly here, the hillside was clear of 
gorse, he could see a hundred yards. But he 
caught no glimpse of fleeing figures, he heard 
ne sound of retiring footsteps; and, quick as 
thought, he turned up the hill, and learned 
the reason. A high wall ran from the cottage, 
rendering exit that way impossible. Sophia 
had trapped herself and her companion; they 
were in a cul de sac! With a cry of triumph, 
he turned to go back, and as he ran heard the 
horseman he had left call to him. Oppor- 
tunely, as he gained the road,-he was joined 
by the third of the band, the rogue he had 
left at the stepping stones. 

“Have you nabbed them?” he panted. 

“They’re here!” Hawkesworth answered. 
“T think he’s got them.” 

“ And the sparklers?” 

Hawkesworth nodded; but the next instant 
swore and stood. The man on the horse, who ~ 
should have been guarding the mouth of the 
dark entry, where the girls lay trapped, was 
a dozen yards farther up the road, his back to 
the cottages, and his face to the house with 
the gable end. 

“What the deuce are you doing there?” 
Hawkesworth roared. “‘fhey are here, man!” 
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“They have bolted!” the fellow answered 
sullenly. “Or one of them has. She came 
out and shook a shawl in this brute’s face, 
and he reared, and before I could get him 
round——” 

“She got off?” 

“No! She’s here, in this house! Burn her, 
when I get hold of her I'll make her smart 
for it!” 

“One of them? Then, where’s the other?” 

“She’s there still, for all I know,” the man 
answered. “I’ve seen nothing of her.” 

But he liedin that. For, while he had been 
marking down the woman who had frightened 
his horse with her shawl, and then had glided 
coolly into the house, the door of which stood 
ajar, he had seen with the tail of his eye a 
flying skirt vanish down the road behind him. 
He had a notion that one had got clear, but 
he was not sure; and if he said anything, he 
would be blamed. So he stood while Hawkes- 
worth and the other searched the dark space 
between the cottages. 

A few seconds sufficed to show that there 
was no one there, and Hawkesworth turned 
and swore at him. 

“Well, there’s one left!” the offender 
answered sulkily. “We've got her safe in 
the house, and there’s no back door. Take 
your change out of her.” 

“Aye, but who’s going in to fetch her?” 
Hawkesworth snarled. “I’ve not had the 
smallpox. Perhaps you have. In that case, 
in you go, man. You run no risk, or but 
little.” 

The rogue’s face fell. “Oh, Lord!” he 
said. “I'd not thought of that! What a 
vixen it is!” 

“Tn you go, man, and have her out!” 

“Tm hanged if I do!” was the answer; 
and the fellow ‘reined his horse back with 
some precipitation. “Faugh! I can smell 
the vinegar from here!” he cried. And he 
spat on the ground. 

“Will you go, Clipper? Come, man, you’re 
not afraid?” 

But Clipper, the third of the band, so called 
because he had once lain in the condemned 
hold for the offense of reducing his majesty’s 
gold coin, declined in terms not doubtful; and 
for a few seconds the three glared at one 
another, rage in the greater villain’s eyes, a 
dogged resolution, not unmingled with shame, 
in his hirelings’. To be baffled, and bya girl! 
To have her at bay, and fear the encounter! 
To be outwitted, outdared, and by a woman! 
The moonlight that lay on the lonely country- 
side, the night wind that stirred the willows 
by the stream, the height of blue above them 
with its myriad watching eyes, these things 
had no awe for them, touched no chord in their 
dulled consciences; but the smoky yellow 
gleam that shone from the window of the 
dark gable, and was visible where two of 
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them stood, that and the dread terror that 
lay behind it, scared even these hardened men. 

“Will you let all go?” Hawkesworth cried 
inarage. “We have the girl safe, and not a 
soul within miles. We've jewels within reach 
to the tone of thousands! And you'll let them 
go when it’s only to pick them up!” 

“Aye, and the smallpox with them!” 
Clipper retorted grimly. “I’ve seen a man 
that died of that”—with a shudder—“ and I 
don’t want to see another. Go yourself, cap- 
tain; it’s your business,” he sneered. 

The thrust went home. “So I will, by God!” 
the Irishman cried passionately. “TI’ll have her 
out, and the stuff! But I'll think twice before 
I pay you, you lily livers! You chicken 
hearts! Give me a light!” 

“There’s light enough upstairs!” the Clip- 
per answered mockingly. But the other man, 
more amenable, produced a flint and steel and 
a candle end, and lighting the one from the 
other handed it to Hawkesworth. “Likely 
enough you'll find her behind the door, cap- 
tain,” he said civilly. “’Twon’t be much risk.” 

“Then go yourself, you cur!” Hawkesworth 
answered brutally. He was torn this way 
and that, between fear and rage, cupidity 
and cowardice. The ardor of the chase grew 
cool in this atmosphere of death and disease; 
the courage of the man failed before this 
house given up to the fell disease that then 
took toll of rich and poor, of old and young, 
of withered cheeks and bright eyes, of kings 
and joiners’ daughters. His gorge rose at the 
sharp scent of vinegar, at the duller odor of 
burned rags, with which the air was laden; 
they were the rough disinfectants of the 
time, used before the panic stricken survivors 
fled the place. In face of the danger he had 
to confront, women have ever been bolder 
than men, though they have the more to lose. 
He was no exception to the rule. 

Yet he would go. To flinch was to be 
lessened forever in the eyes of the meaner 
villains, his hirelings; to dare was to confirm 
the evil preéminence he claimed. Bitter black 
rage in his heart—rage in especial against 
the woman who laid this necessity upon him 
—he thrust the door wide open, and, shielding 
the candle, the light of which but feebly 
irradiated the black cavern before him, he 
crossed the threshold. 

To eyes fresh from the moonbeams, the 
place he entered seemed all dark; but some 
light there was beside that which he carried. 
From the open door of a narrow staircase 
that led to the upper rooms, a faint reflection 
of the candles that burned above issued forth; 
by aid of which he saw that he stood in the 
great kitchen of the farm. But the black 
pot that occupied the vast gloomy recess of 
the fireplace hung over dead, white ashes— 
cold relics of the cheer that had once reigned 
there. The cradle in the corner was still and 
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shrouded; a bench, a mere slab on four strad- 
dling legs, lay overturned on the stone floor, 
upset by the panic stricken survivors in their 
hurried flight; beside it, stiff and grinning, 
sprawled the body of a black cat, killed in 
some frenzy of fear or superstition ere the 
living left the house to the care of the dead. 
A brooding odor of disease filled the gaunt, 
wide raftered room, infected the shadowy 
hanging flitches, and grew stronger and more 
sickly towards the staircase at the farther end. 

Yet it was there he saw her, as he paused 
uncertain, his heart like water. She was 
standing on the lowest step of the stairs, as 
if she had retreated thither on his entrance. 
Her one hand held her skirt a little from the 
floor, and close to her; the other hung by her 
side. Her eyes shone large in her white face, 
and in her look and in her attitude was some- 
thing solemn and unearthly, that for a moment 
awed him. 

He stared spellbound. She was the first to 
speak. “What do you want?” she whispered 
—as if the dead in the room above could hear. 

“The jewels!” he muttered, his voice sub- 
dued to the pitch of hers. “The jewels! 
Give me the jewels and I will go!” 

“They are not here,” she said. “They are 
far away by this time. Here is only death. 
There is death here, death above,” she con- 
tinued solemnly. “The air is full of death. 


If you would not die, go, before it be too late.” 

He battled with the dark fear her words 
fluttered before him, the fear that was in the 
air of the room, the fear that made his light 


burn more dimly than was natural. He 
battled with it, and hated her for it and for 
his cowardice. “You she devil!” he cried. 
“Where are the jewels?” 

“Gone,” she answered solemnly. 

“ Where?” 

“Where you will never find them.” 

“And you think to get off with that?” he 
hissed furiously; and advanced a step towards 
her. “You lie! You have them! And if 
you do not give them up ‘3 

“T have them not!” she answered firmly; 
and little did he suspect how wildly her heart 
was beating behind the bold front she showed 
him; little did he suspect the deadly terror 
she had had to surmount before she entered 
this loathsome house. “I have them not,” she 
repeated. “Nor have I any fear of you. 
There is that here is your master and mine. 
Come up, come up,” she continued, a touch of 
wildness in her manner, and she mounted a 
step or two of the narrow staircase, and 
beckoned him to follow. “Come up and you 
will see him.” 

“You drab!” he cried, “do you come down, 
or it will be the werse for you! Do you hear 
me? Come down, or when I fetch you, I will 
have no mercy. You don’t know what I shall 
do to you, but I do, and——” 
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He stood, choked with rage, for as if he 
had not spoken, her figure first and then her 
feet, mounting without pause or hesitation, 
vanished from sight. He was left standing, 
baffled, alone in the great, desolate kitchen, 
where his light shone a mere spark, making 
visible the darkness that canopied him. A 
rat moving in the dim fringe between light 
and shadow startled him. A rope of onions 
swayed by the draft of air that blew 
through the open door brought the sweat to 
his brow. He took two steps forward and 
one backward; the shroud on the cradle flut- 
tered, and but for the men waiting outside, 
he would have fled at once, and given up 
woman and booty. But fear of ridicule still 
conquered fear of death; conquered even the 
superstition that lay dormant in his Irish 
blood; he forced himself onward. His eyes 
fixed balefully, his hands withheld from con- 
tact with the wall—as if he had been a 
woman—he crept upwards till his gaze rose 
above the level of the upper floor; then for a 
moment the lights, two thick candles, half 
burned, gave him back his courage. His brow 
relaxed, he sprang with a cry up the upper 
stairs, set his foot in the room, and stood! 

On the huge, low wooden bed, from which 
the coarse blue and white bedding protruded, 
two bodies lay sheeted. At their feet the 
candles burned dull before the window that 
should have been open, but was shut; as the 
thick, noisome air of the room, that turned 
him sick and faint, told.him. Near the bed, 
but on the farther side, stood what he sought: 
Sophia, her eyes burning, her face like paper. 
His prey, then, was there, there, within his 
reach; but she had not spoken without reason. 


. Death, death in its most loathsome aspect, 


stood between them; and the man’s heart was 
as water, his feet like lead. 

“Tf you come near me,” she whispered, “ if 
you come a step nearer, I wil] snatch this 
sheet from them, and I will wrap you in it! 
And you will die! In eight days you will be 
dead! Will you see them? Wiil you see 
what you will be?” And she lowered her 
hand to raise the sheet. 

He stepped back a pace, livid and shaking. 
“You she devil!” he muttered. “You witch!” 

“Go!” she answered, in the same low tone. 
“Go! OrlI will bring your death to you! 
And you will die! As you have lived, foul, 
noisome, corrupt, you will die—in eight days 
—if you come one step nearer!” 

She took a step forward. The man turned 
and fied. 


XIX. 


THE house on the hill had been left a mile 
behind, her breath came in heavy gasps, her 
heart seemed to be bursting through her 
bodice; still Lady Betty panted on along the 
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road that stretched before her white under 
the moonbeams. Sophia had bidden her run 
the moment the man’s back was turned. 
“Give the alarm, get help!” she had whis- 
pered as she thrust the diamonds into the 
child’s hand and pressed it convulsively; and 
acting on that instinct of obedience, prompt 
and unquestioning, which the imminence of 
peril teaches, Betty had fied on the word. 
She had slipped behind the man’s back, passed 
between the houses, and escaped into the 
open, as she thought, unseen. 

For a time she had sped along the road, 
looking at each turn to discover a house, a 
light, the help she sought. At last, coming 
on none of these, she began to suspect the 
true state of the case, that Sophia had saved 
her at her own cost; and she paused and 
turned, and even in her distraction made as if 
she would go back. But in the end, with a 
sob of grief, she still hurried on, seeing in 
this her only chance. 

At length her strength began to fail. She 
could go no farther, and with a ery of anguish 
she came to a stand in a dark part of the 
road. She was alone, in an unknown country, 
with almost the whole night before her, with 
the sounds of the night round her; and com- 
monly she was afraid of the night. But now 
all the child’s thought was for Sophia; her 
heart was breaking for her; and by and by 
she pressed on again, her breath fluttering 
between sobs and exhaustion. She turned a 
corner, and oh, sweet! she saw a light before 
her! : 

She struggled towards it. The spark grew 
into the open doorway of an ale house, from 
which the company was that moment depart- 
ing. The goodman and two or three topers 
were on their feet having a last crack, and 
the goodwife from her bed above was demand- 
ing lustily why they lingered, when the girl, 
breathless, disheveled, her hair hanging about 
her face, and her eyes staring wildly through 
it, appeared on the threshold. For a moment 
she could not speak; her face was white with 
exhaustion; and the men fell back from her 
as a flock of sheep crowd away from the dog. 
‘ “What beest ’e?” the boldest asked faintly. 
“Lord save us and help us! Be ’e mortal?” 

“Help!” she muttered, leaning almost 
swooning against the doorpost. “ Help! Come 
quickly! They’ll—they’ll murder her!” and 
she stretched out her hands to them. 

The men shuddered. “Lord save us!” one 
of them stammered. “It’s mostly for murder 
they come!” 

She saw that no one moved, but that all 
looked at her strangely, and she could have 
screamed with impatience. “Don’t you hear 
me?” shecried. “Come quickly, or they'll kill 
her! They'll kill her! [ve left her with 
them. Come, if you are men!” 

They began to see that t)e girl was flesh 


~ Devil take me if 1 do! 


and blood, but their minds were none of the 
quickest, and they might have continued to 
gape at her for some time longer if the 
goodwife, who had heard every word, had 
not looked down through the trap in the 
ceiling. She saw the girl. “Lord’s sakes!” 
she oried, struck with amazement. “What 
is it?” 

“T want help!” Betty answered, clasping 
her hands. “For pity’s sake, send them 
with me! There’s murder being done on the 
road! Tell them to come with me.” 

“What is it? Footpads?” the woman 
asked doubtfullly. 

“Yes, oh, yes! 
Coke’s carriage 

The woman waited to hear no more. 
“Quick, you fools!” she cried. “Get sticks 
and go! Lady Coke’s carriage? You'll be 
her woman, I expect. They’ll come, they’ll 
come! But where is it? Speak up, and don’t 
be afraid!” 

“ At a house on a hill,” Lady Betty answered 
thankfully. ““She’s there, hiding from them. 
And oh, be quick! Be quick!” 

But at the word, the goodman, who had 
snatched up a thatching stake readily enough, 
stood gaping on the threshold “A house on 
a hill?” he said. 
farm?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “It’s ona 
hill about a mile or more—oh, more, from 
here. You must know it.” 

“This side of a ford?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And they’ve the smallpox there?” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it.” 

The man flung down his stake. “No,” he 
said with determination; “I don’t go there. 
And she don’t come 
here. If you are of my mind,” he continued, 
nodding darkly to ‘his fellows, “you'll leave 
this alone.” / 

The men wére evidently of that mind, for 
they threw down their weapons, some with a 
curse, some with a shiver. Betty saw, and, 
frantic, could scarce believe her eyes. 
“Cowards!” she cried. “You cowards!” 

The woman alone looked at her uncertainly. 
“Tve children, you see,” she said. “I’ve to 
think of them. But there’s Crabbe could go. 
He’s neither chick nor child.” 

But the lout she singled out backed into a 
corner, sullen and resolute; as if he feared 
they would force him to go. “Not I!” he 
said. “I don’t go near it, mother. There’s 
three there dead and stiff. And three’s 
enough!” 

“You cowards!” Betty repeated, sobbing 
with passion. 

The woman looked at them with no great 
favor. “Will none of you go?” she said. 
“Mind you, if you go, I'll be bound you'll be 
paid!” 


They have stopped Lady 


“Do you medn Beamond’s 
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For a moment no one answered. Then, 
“Tt seems left to me,” said a voice from the 
background. 

The woman turned sharply, and Betty, 
looking in the same direction/saw a young 
man, seated on the side of a truckle bed in 
the darkest part of the kitchen. Apparently 
her entrance had roused him from sleep, for 
his hair was rough, and he was in his shirt 
and breeches. His boots, clay covered to the 
knees, stood beside the bed, and his coat and 
cravat, which were drying in the chimney 
corner, seemed to show that he had been out 
in the downpour of the day. The clothes he 
retained bore traces of wear and weather, 
but though plain, denoted a higher station 
than that of the rustics round him. As his 
eyes met Lady Betty’s, “Ill come,” he said. 
And he reached for his boots and began to 
put them on, but with a yawn. 

Still, she was thankful. “Oh, will you?” 
she cried. “ You're a man, sir, and the only 
one here!” 

“He won’t be a man long!” one of the 
hinds cried spitefully. 

But the lad, dropping for a moment his 
listless manner, took a step in the speaker’s 
direction; and the clown recoiled. ‘The young 
fellow laughed, snatched up a stout stick that 
rested against his truckle bed, and said he 
was ready. “ Youknow the way, I suppose?” 


he said; and then as he read the fatigue 
written on her face, “Quick, mother,” he 
cried in an altered tone, “have you nothing 


you can give her? She will drop before she 
has gone a mile.” 

The woman sprang up the ladder, and came 
down again with a little spirit in a mug. 
She handed it to the girl at arm’s length, 
telling her to drink it, it would do her good. 
Then cutting a slice off a loaf of coarse bread 
that lay on the table, she pushed it over to 
her. “Take that in your hand,” she said, 
“and God keep you!” 

Betty did as she was bidden, though she 
was nearly sick with suspense. She thanked 
the woman with a sickly smile, and in a sec- 
ond, deaf to the boors’ gibes, she was in the 
road with her new protector. She showed 
him the way she had come, and the two set 
off walking at the top of her pace. 

She swallowed a morsel of bread, then ran 
a little, the tears in her eyes as she thought 
of Sophia. A moment’s feverish haste, and 
the lad bade her walk. “If we’ve a mile 
to go,” he said wisely, “you cannot run ail 
the way. Slow and steady kills the hare, 
my dear. How many are there of these 
gentry?” 

“Three,” she answered; and as she pictured 
Sophia and these three a lump rose in her 
throat. 

“ Any servants? I mean, had your mistress 
any men with her?” 
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Betty told him, but incoherently. The 
postboys, the grooms, Watkyns, Pettitt, all . 
were mixed up in her narrative. He tried to 
follow it, then gave it up. “Any way, they 
are all gone,” he said. “It comes to that?” 

She admitted with a sob that it was so. 

The moonlight lay on the road, and as she 
tripped by his side he turned and scanned 
her. He took her for the maid, as the 
woman at the ale house had taken her. He 
had caught the name of Coke, but for reasons 
had set down the lady in distress as one of 
the Lovel family of that name. Through the 
disorder of Betty’s hair and dress, her youth 
and something of her beauty peeped out; and 
it struck him on a sudden how brave she had 
been to come for help, through the night, 
alone; how much more brave it was of her to 
be willing to return, seeing that he was but 
one to three, and there was the smallpox to 
face. As he considered this, he felt a warmth 
at his heart which he had not felt for days. 
And he sighed. 

Presently her steps began to lag; she 
stood. ‘Where are we?” she cried, fear in 
her voice, “How far have we come?” 

“ Almost a mile,” he said, peering forward 
through the moonlight. “1t’s on a hill, did 
you say?” 

“Yes, and I see no hill.” . 

“No,” he answered, “but perhaps the fall 
this way is gentle.” 

She uttered a cry of relief. “It is so,” 
she said. “It’s above the water, on the 
farther side, that it is steep. Come on, please 
come on! I think I see a house.” 

But the house she saw proved to be only a 
deserted barn, at the junction of two roads; 
and they stood dismayed. “You remember 
passing this?” he said. 

“T don’t know! Yes, I think so!” she 
cried. 

“On your right or your left?” 

She wrung her hands. “I think it was on 
my right,” she said. 

He took the right hand road without a 
word, and they hurried along it for some 
minutes. At length her steps began to flag. 
“{ must be wrong,” she faltered. “Oh, why,” 
she cried—“ why did I leave her?” And she 
stood. 

“Courage!” he answered quickly. “I see 
a rising ground—there on the left. And 
there’s a house on it. We ought to have 
taken the other turning—that’s it. Now we 
are here, we had better cross the open. Shall 
I lift you over the ditch, child?” he continued. 
“Or shall I leave you and go on?” 

But she scrambled into the ditch and out 
again herself; and on the other side the two 
set. off running with one accord. An open 
field, dry and chalky, stretched away to the 
foot of the ascent. Soon he outpaced her, 
and she fell to walking rapidly. “Go on!” 
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she panted bravely. “On, on, I will follow 
you!” 
: He nodded, and, clutching his stick by the 
middle, in readiness for the fight, he length- 
ened his stride. She saw him come to a 
blurred line at the foot of the hill, and heard 
him break through the fence it denoted. 
Then the darkness that lay on the hither slope 
of the hill—for the moon was beginning to 
decline—swallowed him, and she walked on 
more slowly, her ears pricked, with every 
moment expecting that a cry, an oath, the 
sudden clash of arms, would break the silence 
of the night. 

But silence! Still only silence. And now 
the fence brought her up, too, and she stood 
waiting, trembling, listening, in a prolonga- 
tion of suspense almost intolerable. At 
length, unable to bear it longer, she pushed 
her way desperately into the hedge, and 
struggled through it, and was starting to 
clamber up the steep ascent on the other side 
when a dark form loomed beside her. It was 
her companion. What had happened? 

“We are wrong,” he muttered. “It’s a 
clump of trees, not a house. And there are 
clouds coming up to cover the moon. Let us 
get back to the road while we can, girl.” 

But this was too much. At this, the last 
of many disappointments, her courage snapped, 
as a rush snaps. With a wild outburst of 
weeping, that took the lad by surprise, she 


flung herself down on the sloping ground, and 
rubbed her face in the grass, and tore the 
soil with her fingers in an agony of abandon- 


ment. “Oh, I left her! I left her!” she 
wailed, when her sobs allowed words to pass. 
“T left her and saved myself. And she’s 
dead! She’s dead! Oh, why didn’t I stay 
with her? Why didn’t I stay with her?” 

The young man listened a while; when he 
spoke his voice was husky. “’Tis no use,” he 
said peevishly. ‘No use, ’pon my honor, 
child! Don’t—don’t go on like this! See 
here, you'll have a fever if you lie there. 
You wiil, I know,” he repeated awkwardly. 

“T wish I had!” she cried passionately, 
beating her hands on the ground. “Oh, why 
did I leave her?” 

He cleared his throat. “But it’s folly, 
this!” he urged. “It’s—it’s of no use to any 
one. And there! Now it’s dark—I told you 
so—and we shall have fine work getting to 
the road again!” 

She did not answer, but his meaning grad- 
ually reached her brain, and after a minute 
or two she sat up, her crying less violent. 

“That’s better.” he said. “ But you are too 
tired to go further. Let me help you to 
climb the fence. There’s a log the other side 
—TI nearly fell over it. You can sit on it 
until you are rested.” 

She did not assent, but she suffered him 
to help her over, and seat her on the fallen 
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tree. The tide of grief had ebbed; she was 
rapidly regaining her self control, though 
now and again a sob shook her. But he saw 
that an interval must pass before she could 
go farther, and he stood awkward and silent 
beside her, seeing her face dimly by the faint 
light which the moon still shed through a 
wrack of clouds. Round them lay the 
country, still, shadowy, mysterious; stretch- 
ing away into unknown infinities, framing 
them in a solitude complete. They might 
have been the only persons in the world. 
Presently, whether he was tired, or really 
had a desire to comfort her at closer quarters, 
he sat down on the tree, and his hand touched 
her hand. She sprang a foot away, and 
uttered a startled cry. He laughed scorn- 
fully at this sign of returning consciousness. 
“You need not be afraid,” he said. “I’ve 
seen enough of women to last me my life! If 
you were the only woman in the world, 
and the most beautiful, you would be safe 
enough for me. You may be quite easy, 


_ my dear.” 


She ceased to sob, but her voice was still a 
little broken and shaky when she spoke. “I’m 
very sorry,” she said humbly. “Iam afraid 
I have given you 4 great deal of trouble.” 

“Not so much as a woman has given me 
before this,” he answered ungraciously. 

She looked at him furtively out of the tail 
of her eye, as a woman at that would be 
likely to look; and if the truth be told, she 
felt some inclination to laugh. But with 
feminine tact she suppressed this. “And yet 
—and yet you came to help me?” she mut- 
tered. 

He shrugged his shoulders a trifle grandly. 
“One has to do certain things,” he said. 

“T am afraid—somebody has behaved 
badly to you,” she murmured; and she sighed; 
somehow the sigh flattered him. 

“As women generally behave,” he said 
witha sneer. “She lied to me, she cheated 
me, she robbed me—and she would have 
ruined me.” 

“And men don’t do those things,” she said 
meekly, “to women?” And she sighed again. 

He started. It could not be that she was 
laughing at him? “Any way, I have done 
with women!” he said roughly. 

“And you'll never marry, sir?” she asked. 

“Marry? Oh, I say nothing as to that!” 
he answered contemptuously. “Marry I 
may, but it won’t be for love. And ’twill be 
a lady, anyhow, I'll see to that. Ill know 
her father and her mother and her grand- 
father and her grandmother,” Tom continued 
—for poor Tom it was, much battered and 
weathered by a week spent on the verge of 
‘listing; “Tl have her pedigree by heart, 
and she shall bring her old nurse with her to 
speak for her, if marry I must. But no more 
ladies in distress for me! No more ladies 
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picked up off the road, I thank you! 
all!” 

“You are very frank, sir, at any rate,” she 
said; and laughed and tossed her head a little 
scornfully. 

At the sound of that laugh Tom, who had 
meant nothing personal, felt ashamed of 
himself. “I beg your pardon, my dear,” he 
answered. “But—but I wished to put you 
at your ease, You are as safe with me as 
your mistress would be.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Betty answered. “For 
the matter of that, sir, I’ve had a lover 
myself, and said no to him, as well as my 
betters. But it wasn’t before he asked me,” 
she continued ironically. And she tossed her 
head again. 

“T didn’t mean—I mean I thought you 
were afraid of me,” Tom answered in some 
confusion. 

“No more than my mistress would be,” she 
retorted sharply. “And I’m just as particu- 
Jar as she is—in one thing.” 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“T don’t take gentlemen off the road, 
either.” 

He laughed rather drearily, and as if that 
recalled her to herself, she sprang up with a 
cry of remorse. “Oh,” she cried, wringing 
her hands, “we sit here and play while she 
suffers! We don’t think of her! Do some- 
thing! Do something, if you are @ man!” 

“T am afraid we are not near the place,” he 
answered despondently, “or we should have 
heard something.” 

“Then let us find it!” she cried. “Let us 
find it!” 

“What can we do in the dark?” he urged. 
“Tt is quite dark now. If we can find our 
way into the road again, it will be as much 
as we can do.” 

“Let us try! 
almost frantic. 
here!” 

He gave way at that, and consented to try. 
But they had not gone fifty yards before she 
tripped over something, and fell so heavily 
that he heard her gasp for breath. “Are 
* -you hurt?” he asked, stooping anxiously over 
her. 

“No,” she said. But she rose with diffi- 
culty; and he knew by her voice that she 
was shaken. 

“Tis of no use to go on,” he said with decis- 
ion. “We must stay here. It is after mid- 
night now, considerably after. In an hour or 
a little more it will begin to be light. If we 
find the road now we can do no good.” 

She admitted it with a shiver. “Take me 
back, please,” she said. “I—I don’t know 
where we are.” 

He took her hand and with a little judgment 
found the tree again. “If you could sleep a 
while,” he said, “the time would pass.” 


That’s 


Let. us try!” she answered, 
“T shall go mad if I stay 
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“T cannot!” she cried. “Icannot!” And 
then, “Oh, Sophy, Sophy,” she wailed, “why 
did I leave you? Why did I leave you?” 

He let her weep a minute or two; then as 
much to distract her as for any other reason 
he asked her if she had been brought up 
with her mistress. 

“Why?” she asked, startled. 

“Because—you called her by her name,” 
he said. “I’ve a sister of that name.” 

“Sophia?” 

“Yes. If I had listened to her—but there, 
what is the good of talking?” he added, 
breaking off bruskly. 

Lady Betty was silent after that, only be- 
traying her impatience at intervals by sighing 
or beating the tree trunk with her heels. By 
and by, the hour before the dawn arriving, it 
grew cold; he heard her teeth chatter, and 
after fumbling with his coat a while he took 
it off and, in spite of her remonstrances, 
wrapped her in it. 

“Don’t!” she said, feebly struggling with 
him. “Don’t! You're a gentleman, and I 
am only——” 

“Youre a woman as much as your mis- 
tress!” he answered roughly. 

“ But—you hate women!” she cried. 

“You don’t belong to me,” he answered 
with assumed disdain, “and you'll not die on 
my hands! Do as you are bidden, child!” 

After that he walked up and down before 
the tree until the day broke, and the gray 
light, spreading and growing stronger, showed 
them a sea of mist, covering the world—save 
the little height on which they sat—and 
flowing to their very feet. It showed them 
also two haggard faces, his weary, hers 
beautiful in spite of its pallor and her long 
vigil, for in some mysterious way she had 
knotted up her hair and tied her kerchief. As 
she gave him back his coat, and their eyes 
met, he started and grew red. 

“Good heavens, child!” he cried, “ you are 
too handsome to be wandering the country 
alone, and too young!” 

She had nothing to say to that, but begged 
him to come quickly—quickly; and together 
they went down into the mist. At that hour 
the birds sing in sweetest chorus as they 
never sing in the day; and by the time the 
two reached the road, the sun was up and 
the world round them was joyous with fresh- 
ness and light and beauty. The dew be- 
sprinkled every bush with jewels as bright as 
those which she carried hidden in her bosom 
—for she had thrown away the case—and 
from the pines on the hil! came the perfume 
of a hundred Arabys. Tom wondered why 
his heart beat so lightly, and why he felt an 
exhilaration to which he had been long a 
stranger. Heart broken as he was, a woman 
hater, a cynic, it could not be because a pair 
of beautiful eyes had looked kindly into his? 
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Because a waiting maid had for a moment 
smiled on him? That was absurd. Too 
absurd. 

She, left alone, would have pursued the 
old plan, and gone wildly, frantically, up and 
down, seeking at random the place where she 
had left Sophia. But he would not suffer it. 
He led her to the nearest cottage, and learning 
from the staring inhabitants the exact position 
of Beamond’s farm, got his companion some 
milk and bread, and saw her eat it. Then he 
announced his purpose. 

“T shall leave you here,” he said. “In 
two hours at the most I shall be back with 
news.” P 

“ And you. think I'll stay?” she cried. 

“T think you will, for I shall not take you,” 
he answered coolly. “Do you want the 
smallpox, you silly child? Do you think your 
ladies will be as ready to hire you when you 
have lost your looks? Stay here, and in two 
hours I'll be back.” . 

She cried furiously that she would not stay. 
She would not stay. As she spoke, they were 
a hundred paces from the cottage; the woman 
who had served them was watching them 
from the door. “I shall not!” Betty repeated. 

“You will,” Tom said. “And for a good 
reason, my girl. You heard that woman ask 
us whether we came from Beamond’s; and you 
saw the way she looked at us. If it’s known 
we've been there, there’s not a house within 


ten miles will take us in, nor a coach will 


You have had one night out, 


give us a lift! 
Now, with me it is 


you'll not bear another. 
different.” 

“Tt is not!” she cried. “I shall go!” 

“You will not,” he said; and their eyes 
met and presently hers dropped. “ You will 
not,” he repeated masterfully, “ because I am 
the stronger, and I will tie you to a gate 
before you shall go. And, you little fool, 
you'll be thankful to me tomorrow. It’s for 
your own good.” 

She gave way at that, crying feebly; for 
the night had shaken her. “Sit here in sight 
of the cottage,” he continued, thrusting aside 
the brambles, and making a place for her 
beside a tree, “and if you can sleep a little 
so much the better. In two hours at the 
farthest I will be back.” 

She obeyed. She let him go. She saw his 
figure grow smaller and smaller until it 
vanished suddenly at a turn of the road. She 
watched the woman pass in and out with pail 
and pattens, and by and by she had to parry 
her questions. She saw the sun climb higher 
and higher in the sky, and heard the hum of 
the bees grow louder, and felt the heat of the 
day take hold; and yet he did not return. 
And while she watched for him most keenly, 
as she imagined, she fell asleep. 

When she awoke he was standing over her, 
and his face told her all. She sprang up. 
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“You've not found her?” she cried, clasping 
her hands and holding them out to him. 

“No,” he said. ‘“There’s no one there. 
No one—but the dead.” 


XX. 


Soputa’s knees shook under her, her flesh 
shuddered in revolt, but she stood where she 
was until Hawkesworth’s footsteps and his 
companions’ jeering voices sank and died in 
the distance. Then with eyes averted from 
the bed she crept to the head of the stairs, 
and descending with her skirts gathered 
jealously about her, reached the kitchen. 
Here in the twilight that veiled the shrouded 
cradle and worse things, she listened a while, 
peering into the corners with scared eyes, 
and prepared to flee at the least alarm. 
Satisfied at length that those she feared had 
really withdrawn, she passed out into the 
open, and under the night sky, with the fresh 
breeze cooling her fevered face, drank in 
with ecstasy a first deep breath of relief. Oh, 
the pureness of that draft! Oh, the freedom 
and the vastness of the heavens—after that 
charnel house! 

She felt sure that the men had retired the 
way they had come, and after a moment’s 
hesitation she turned the other way, and 
moved warily through the moonlight, follow- 
ing the road that Betty had taken; now 
pausing to listen, now on some alarm effacing 
herself in the shadow cast by a tree. Pres- 
ently, when she had left the plague stricken 
house a couple of hundred paces behind her, 
her ear caught the pleasant ripple of water; 
her throat was parched, and, stopping, she 
traced the sound to a spring, that, bubbling 
from a rock, filled a mossy caldron sunk in 
the earth, and then ran to waste in a tiny rill 
beside the road. The hint was enough; in a 
second Sophia dragged off her outer garment, 
a green riding coat, and, shuddering, flung it 
from her; another and she had thrown off her 
shoes and let down her hair. A while she 
listened; then having assured herself that 
all was well, she plunged head and hair and 
hands in the fountain, let the cool water run 
over her fevered skin, reveled in the purify- 
ing touch that promised to remove from her 
the loathsome breath of the house. 

When she had done all she could, she rose 
to follow Betty. But a moment’s reflection 
gave her pause. Midnight was some time 
past, the moon was declining, and her strength, 
sapped by the intense excitement under 
which she had labored, was nearly spent; on 
the other hand, the chances that she would 
immediately alight on Betty were slight at 
the best, while it was certain that the girl 
would eventually return or send to the place 
where they had parted company. On the 
whole, Sophia determined to remain where she 
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was; and the music of the rill supplying com- 
pany, and a large stone that stood beside it 
affording a seat, hard but dry, the worst. dis- 
comfort that she had to fear was cold; which 
in the fervor of her gratitude for rescue from 
greater perils she bore without complaining. 

The solemnity of the starlit night, as it 
wore slowly to morning, the depth of silence 
—as of death—that preceded the dawn, the 
stir of thanksgiving that greeted the birth of 
another day, all working on a nature stirred by 
strange experiences, and subjected to a 
strange solitude, awoke in her thoughts 
deeper than ordinary. She saw in Betty’s 
thoughtlessness her own mirrored; she shud- 
dered at the real Hawkesworth, now disclosed 
to her; and considered Sir Hervey with new 
wonder. 

By and by she had to rise and. be walking 
up and down to keep herself alive; for she 
would not resume her riding coat, and her 
arms were bare. But a little later the sun 
rose high enough to reach her, in the great 
oak that overhung the spring the birds began 
to fiit like moving shadows, a squirrel ran 
down the bark and looked at her. And in her 
veins a strange exhilaration began to stir. 
And then—she heard a footstep close at 
hand. 

She cowered where she stood, stayed by 
momentary terror. It might be Hawkes- 
worth’s. The villain might have repented of 


his fears, have gathered courage with the 
light, and returned more ruthless than he had 


gone. Fortunately the panic the thought 
bred in her was short lived. An asthmatic 
cough followed by the noise of heavy breath- 
ing put an end to her suspense. A moment 
later an elderly man wearing a rusty gown, 
his shabby hat decorated with a rosette, 
appeared ascending the road. He leaned for 
support on a stout stick, and carried a cloak 
on his arm. 

Aware of the oddity of her own appearance 
—hbare armed and in her stockinged feet— 
Sophia hung back, hesitating to address him; 
and he was quite close to her before he lifted 
his eyes and saw her. Then his surprise 
could scarcely have been greater had. he 
come upon the nymph of the spring. He 
started, dropped his stick and cloak, and 
stared, his jaw fallen: it even seemed to her 
that a little of the color left his face. 

At last, “ Child, child,” he cried, “what is 
it you are doing here of all places? You do 
not come from the house—above there?” 

“T have been there,” she answered. 

“ “Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “But they 
have the smallpox! Did you know it?” 

“T went there to avoid worse things,” she 
answered, trembling. “Do you live here, 
sir?” 

“No, but I live in the valley below,” he 
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answered, still contemplating her with aston- 
ishment. “And am only here,” he continued, 
with a touch of sternness which she did not 
understand, “ because my duty leads me here. 
Iam told—God grant it be not true!—that 
there are three dead at the farm, and that 
the living are fled.” : 

_ “Tt is true,” she answered solemnly. And 
against the sunlight, framed in the beauty of 
this morning world, with its freshness, its 
dancing sunlight, and its flitting birds, she 
saw the death room, the fetid mist about the 
smoking, guttering candles, the sheeted form. 
And she shuddered. 

“You are sure?” he said. 

“T have seen them,” she answered; and she 
shuddered anew. 

“Then I need go no farther now,” he 
replied in a tone of unmistakable relief. “I 
can do no good. I must return and get help 
to bury them. It will be no easy task,” he 
added, “for my parishioners are stricken with 
panic. They think only of their wives and 
families. Even in my own household—but I 
am forgetting, ma’am, you must be a stranger 
here! And, Lord bless me, what has become 
of your gown?” 

She pointed to the place where it lay a little 
apart in a heap on the ground. “T’ve taken it 
off,” she explained, coloring slightly. “I 
think it carries the infection. I was attacked 
in my carriage on the other side of the ford, 
and robbed; and to avoid worse things took 
refuge here.” 

“Lord save us!” hecried. “I never heard 
of such a thing, never! We have had no 
such things in these parts this twenty years!” 

“Perhaps you would lend me your cloak, 
sir,” she said, “until I can get something?” 

He handed it to her. “To be sure, to he 
sure,” he answered. And then, “In your 
carriage?” he replied. “Dear, dear, and had 
you any one with you, ma’am?” 

“My friend escaped,” she explained, “ with 
—with some jewels I had. The postboys had 
been sent ahead to Lewes to get fresh horses. 
Watkyns, one of the servantg had gone back 
towards Fletching, to see if he could get help 
from there. My woman was so frightened 
that she was useless, and the two grooms had 
been made drunk on the road and were useless 
also.” 

She did not notice that with each article in 
the catalogue, the old clergyman’s eyes were 
growing wider and wider; nor that towards 
the end surprise gave place to incredulity. 
This talk of horses and grooms and servants 
and maids and postboys in the mouth of a 
girl found hatless and shoeless by the road- 
side—a creature with tumbled hair, without 
a gown, and in petticoats torn by brambles 
ial stained with dust and dirt—overstepped 
the bounds of reason. 


(To be continued.) 




































THE VOGUE OF JULIA 
MARLOWE. 


It is not so much as 
five years ago that New 
York would have none 
of Julia Marlowe. She played 
a classic repertory exclu- 
sively, and was quite a favorite “in the 
provinces,” to use the London term. Then 
she fell ill in Philadelphia, and for a time 
her life was despaired of. On her re- 
covery, she again tempted fate in the 
metropolis, and this time, as good luck 
would have it, Mrs. Potter was appearing as was at Wallack’s, almost directly across the 
Juliet at Daly’s. Miss Marlowe’s engagement street, and “ Romeo and Juliet” was made 





MARY MANNERING, NOW APPEARING IN THE NAME SARAH BERNHARDT, WHO IS TO VISIT AMERICA 
PART OF “THE MANEUVERS OF JANE.” NEXT SEASON, AS “ HAMLET.” 
From her latest photograph by Lafayette, London, 










from her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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EDITH BARKER, WHO MADE HER DEBUT WITH MATILDE NEFFING, APPEARING AS THE ADVENTUR- 





SOTHERN IN “CHANGE ALLEY” AND IS NOW SSS WITH TIM MURPHY IN “THE CARPET- 
PLAYING A LEADING PART IN “THE BAGGER,” NOW IN ITS SECOND 
VILLAGE POSTMASTER.” SEASON. 
From a photograph by Strauss, St. Louis. From a photograph by Hall, New York. 
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SUSAN STRONG, THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA WITH’ ERIC HOPE, WHO IN PRIVATE LIFE IS THE EARL OF 





THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY, WHO YARMOUTH, NOW APPEARING WITH CHARLES 
MADE HER DEBUT THIS SEASON AS FROHMAN’S COMEDIANS AS “ GIBAULET” 
“ELISABETH ” IN “ TANNHAUSER ” IN “MAKE WAY FOR THE 

AT CHICAGO. LADIES.” 





From her latest photograth by Dupont, New York, From a photograph by the Misses Selby & Nixon. 
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the bill. Or perhaps it was the other way 
round, and Mrs. Potter put up the duplicate 
bill. At any rate, the rival Juliets became 
the object of certain pleasantries in the 
way of table and newspaper talk, and 


It was soon afterwards that C. B. Dilling- 
ham, in the campof Charles Frohman, took 
her up, and the next winter there were two 
Rosalinds in town, hers and Ada Rehan’s. But 
this playing against another actress could 









































LILLIAN NORDICA, THE AMERICAN SINGER, PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO WITH THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 
From her latest photograph—Copyright, 1899, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


theater goers who had never thought it worth 
while to go to see the new Shaksperian star, 
decided to attend her performance now for 
the purposes of comparison. And thus the 
tide turned for the attractive young woman. 








not be continued indefinitely, and Shakspere, 
without this spur to egg interest in it on, 
soon fell back into the place where Gotham- 
ites seem to prefer to leave it—on their library 
shelves. But Mr. Dillingham was ready for 
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RICHARD BENNETT, AS HE APPEARED IN “HIS 
EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


the lapse ; he forthwith provided Miss Marlowe 
with a modern play, “The Countess Valeska,” 
from the German, following it up last season 
with “Colinette,” from the French. Charles 
Frohman now became interested in the venture, 
and the tide of prosperity began to rise 
swiftly about the young player, till it reached 
the flood indicated by the con- 
tinuous use of the “house full” 
sign with her production of an 
American drama, Clyde Fitch’s 
“Barbara Frietchie.” 

It was certainly an odd notion 
of the playwright to 
weave aromanceof the 
“love’s young dream” 
type about the name 
rendered immortal by 
Whittier’s poem. Some 
of the critics have 
gone so far as to call 
it claptrap and tricky. 
Nevertheless, the de- 
vice has proved of 
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SCOTT RUSSELL, NOW APPEARING IN “SAN TOY,” 
AT THE LONDON DALY’S. 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


undeniable theatric worth. The final scene, 
where a paraphrase of the incident of the 
poem is used, saves the last half of the play, 
which, without it, would suffer by contrast 
with what goes before. 
It is said that Mr. Fitch has utilized his 
own mother’s love story. Whether this be 
true or not, he has succeeded 
in giving us a _ heroine in 
grateful contrast to the modern 
type of stage sweetheart who 
considers it bad form to show 
by outward sign how much she 
cares for the man of 
her choice. Barbara is 
a very whirlwind in 
the expression of her 
affection, and the fact 
that we see her as a 
bit of a flirt at the 
very outset only em- 
phasizes the strength 
of the love that after- 
ward possesses her. 















































JULIA MARLOWE IN HER NEWEST CREATION, “‘ BARBARA FRIETCHIE.” 
From her latest photograph by Rose & Sands, New York. 
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vs be ee a allies Ss elie aa ise a 
SANDOL MILLIKEN, INGENUE, A FAVORITE MEMBER OF THE CRANE COMPANY, WHO 
APPEARS AS “RECKLESS” IN “A RICH MAN’S SON.” 
From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 











be applied to the happenings of a city street. 
Nothing prettier in its way is 
seen in the traffic of the stage 
than Barbara’s appropriation of 
her lover’s method of stealing a 
kiss—making him stand on a 
lower step and then bidding him 
look at a certain star. Rather 
gruesome is the fondling of the 
dead lover in the last act; one 
does not go to the play to have 
such memories awakened as this episode may 
arouse. But taking it as a whole, there is 
more to fascinate than chide in “Barbara 
Frietchie,” and it is not surprising that its 
success has been pronounced. It is just the 

























sort of piece wom- 
en dote on, and, 
as is well known, 
the women won,the 
hit is assured. 

It was a woman 
who, after seeing 
Miss Marlowe as 
Barbara,was heard 
to call her “the 
woman Mansfield 
of our stage.” At 
this rate, the lucky 
young actress will 
soon be able to play 
anything she cares. 
to put on—even 
Shakspere, and 
draw, as Maude 
Adams did. 

Julia Marlowe is 
of English birth, 
but came to this 
country when four 
years old. When 
she was about ten, 
the “Pinafore” 
craze swept the 
land, and the little 
girl appeared in a 
juvenile opera 
company managed 
by her aunt. It 
was this same aunt 
who told her in a 
matter of fact 
way, when she had 
finished school at 
sixteen, that it was 
time for her to 
begin to study for 
the stage. And the 
girl did study, with 
scarcely any inter- 
mission, for four 


This first act, played at andante tempo, the years, at the end of which period she made 
scene being a front stoop and the timeasum- her appearance as Parthenia in “Ingomar” 
mer night, is quite pastoral, if the word can at the Bijou Theater, New York. 





THE WOMAN WHO DARED. 

If there is one player in 
the profession who is sure of 
winning audiences irrespec- 
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MELVILLE ELLIS, NOW APPEARING LAVINIA SHANNON, LEADING WOM- 
AS “WILLIE DEW” WITH 
MAY IRWIN IN “SISTER 


MARY.” 
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AN WITH THE GRAND OPERA 
HOUSE STOCK COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


RALPH STUART, LEADING MAN WITH 
THE HENRY V. DONNELLY STOCK 
COMPANY AT THE MURRAY HILL 
THEATER, NEW YORK. 


From a photograph by Gessford && From a photograph by Kitchell, In- Froma photograph by Rockwood, New 
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tive of the vehicle she 
employs, that player 
is May Irwin, now in 
her sixth season as a 
star whose magnetic 
qualities no bungling 
work of dramatist 
ever seems able to 
diminish. Practically 
assured of crowded 
houses at the usual 
theater prices, Miss 
Irwin has taken a 
step that should win 
for her the genuine 
gratitude of the pub- 
lic. Coming to the 
Bijou in October, she 
found that this, the 
last New York house 
to stand out against 
the two dollar rate, 
had succumbed dur- 
ing the engagement 
immediately preced- 
ing hers. She was 
very much concerned 
and told the manager 
that the $1.50 tariff 
must be restored. 

“But that is a sui- 
cidal precedent,” he 
argued, “for you, a 
star, to come in and 
play to lower prices 
than a Palais Royal 
farce!” 

“T don’t care that 
for precedent,” re- 
torted Miss Irwin, 
with a snap of her 
fingers. “ Two dollars 


dianapolis. 


om 
MAY IRWIN AS SHE APPEARS IN HER NEW PLAY, 
“SISTER MARY.” 


Frowe her latest photograph by Gilbert & Bacon, 
Philadelphia, 


York. 


is teo much to pay 
to see a show, mine 
or anybody else’s,” 
which is exactly what 
THE MUNSEY has 
claimed all along. 
Now that a sure 
drawing card like 
May Irwin has put 
her shoulder to the 
wheel in this matter 
of fighting exorbitant 
figures, perhaps the 
general tendency will 
turn the other way. 
There is no danger 
that Miss  Irwin’s 
financial policy will 
cheapen her prestige. 
In “Sister Mary ” she 
has a play which, if 
a little frayed out at 
the edges farthest 
from the center of the 
fabric, is scarcely less 
acceptable for this 
reason ; at any rate, 
it is the best of 
the three that Glen 
McDonough has writ- 
ten for her. She has 
Herbert Gresham for 
a husband this time, 
and if his réle is but 
a “feeder” to hers, it 
is to be said that he 
has adapted himself 
to the process very 
cleverly and that he 
appears to enjoy the 
resultant fun. This 
enjoyment that the 








players seem to find in their task, from Miss 
Irwin herself down to the very scene shifters, 
is a dominant factor in the Irwin shows. 

To be sure, there is very little reason in a 
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sort that rests the tired brain, induces health- 
ful laughter, and inspires one at its close 
with the desire to sit down and see it all 
over again. 









———— 
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good many. of the happenings in “Sister 
Mary,” but then there is considerable rhyme, 
in the shape of coon songs, a Robert Louis 
Stevenson cradle refrain, which is charmingly 
led up to, a Japanese ditty, and sev- 
eral other items. There are also a 
remarkably realistic game of whist, a 
cake walk, a duel in 

which both partici- 

pants are of the Bob ‘ar - 
Aeres order of cour- wea“ 
age, and an unpre- 

meditated intoxication of Miss Irwin, 
which last is one of the most skilfully 
executed things she has ever done. 
All in all, the performance is of the 













SCENE BETWEEN BLANCHE WALSH AND MELBOURNE MACDOWELL IN THE SARDOU PLAY, “‘ GISMONDA.” 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 















A CASE OF THE SHOE FITTING. 

It is not every one who, dying, sets her 
house in such order as did Fanny Davenport. 
When it became certain that she could never 
act again, she arranged that her 
husband, Melbourne MacDowell, 
should continue presenting the plays 
: in which they had 

._ both won fame, and 

$ IS ~ outof the thirty five 
ambitious young wo- 
men who thought 
themselves competent to step into her 
own thoes, she selected Blanche Walsh. 
Miss Walsh has now been before the 
public a year in this new environment, 
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a x Deeks 
VIRGINIA EARL AS SHE APPEARS IN THE FIRST HELMA NELSON, WHO PLAYED “CLARA DE FOENIX, 
ACT OF “A RUNAWAY GIRL.” IN “TRELAWNY OF THE ‘ WELLS.’ ” 
From her latest photograth by Morrison, Chicago. From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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MAURICE BARRYMORE AS “RAWDON CRAWLEY.” MRS. FISKE AS “BECKY SHARP.” 
From wis latest photograph by Sarony, New York. From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York, 
II M 
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and far from being a make- 
shift, she has become a neces- 
sity to the venture. Her work 
in the Sardou plays has been 
adjudged worthy of high praise 
by metropolitan critics, and the 
woman, who is one of the very 
few actresses native to New 
York, is on the high road to 
that sort of fame which is ac- 
counted of most worth by those 
who put on the paint and 
powder to achieve it. 

The story of Miss Walsh’s 
own life itself reads like a ro- 
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“Siberia.” The next year she 
played Queen Elizabeth with 
Marie Wainwright in “Amy 
Robsart,” and in 1893, at 
Wallack’s, she made her first 
hit as Mrs. Diana Stockton in 
Bronson Howard’s “ Aristoc- 
racy.” Later shé became one 
of the favorites among the 
Trilbys. 


MRS. FISKE AND MAURICE 
BARRYMORE. 
Some artists “arrive” more 
quickly than others. To this 


MR. AND MRS. KENDAL AS THEY APPEAR IN THEIR NEWEST PLAY, “THE ELDER MISS BLOSSOM.” 
From their latest photographs by Ellis, London. 


mance. Born in Mott Street, she lived for a 
time in the old Tombs Prison, where her 
father, a Tammany politician known as 
“Fatty ” Walsh, was warden. Her parents 
used to take the child with them to the 
theater when she was little more than a 
baby, and Warden Walsh was wont to declare 
with pride that she started to “ recite pieces ” 
at two ye rs of age. She was only fifteen 
when she weut on the road for a season with 


category belong Blanche Walsh and Maude 
Adams. Mrs. Fiske is among those who walk 
into their inheritance more deliberately. She 
began to act when only three—her mother 
was on the stage—and as a child she sup- 
ported the original Joe Emmet in the first 
“Fritz”; she was the Prince Arthur in John 
McCullough’s “King John”; she enacted the 
Georgie to Mrs. Scott-Siddons’ first essay of 
“Frou-Frou ”; she has played both Heinrich 





























JULIA ARTHUR AS THE “EMPRESS JOSEPHINE” IN “MORE THAN QUEEN.” 
From her latest photograph by Chickering, Boston. 
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and Minna in “Rip 
Van Winkle,” and 
has even been Eva 
in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” She once told 
an interviewer that 
one of her most vivid 
recollections is that 
of impersonating a 
little boy in one of 
Lucille Western’s 
plays, and of being 
handled so roughly 
in the abandon of 
the actress’ emotions 
that she was almost 
fain to cry out with 
the pain of it. But 
she never did, and 
stoutly maintained 
that she had re- 
ceived no hurt, 
whereupon, after the 
scene was over, Miss 
Western would call 
out to one of her 
companions: “Isay, 


Pike, this girl’s got. 


grit in her.” 
At fourteen Min- 
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VASHTI EARL, A MEMBER OF THE GEORGE W. LEDERER 


MUSICAL COMEDY COMPANIES. 


From her latest photograth—Copyright, 1899, by Schloss, 
Jew York. 


New 





nie Maddern went 
into comic opera, at 
fifteen into melo- 
drama, and after 
that into matrimony. 
Then came retire- 
ment from the foot- 
lights for a time, but 
the fires of dramatic 
ambition still smol- 
dered, and in due 
course Minnie Mad- 
dern and “Caprice” 
became linked to- 
gether in playgoers’ 
minds as two things 
that must never be 
seen apart. But all 
this was far from 
being the highest 
art, and there came 
another interval, the 
woman awaiting the 
moment which some 
instinct told her was 
surely coming. 

In 1896, as simply 
“Mrs. Fiske,” she 
came to New York 
with “Marie Del- 











JOSEPH SHEEHAN, A LEADING TENOR OF THE CASTLE 
SQUARE OPERA COMPANY, 
AS “‘ ROMEO.” 
From his latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 











HARRY LUCKSTONE, A LEADING BARITONE OF THE 


CASTLE SQUARE OPERA COMPANY, AS 
““ESCAMILLO” IN “ CARMEN.” 
From a photograph by Eddowes, New York. 





























oche,” a play built about that hard worked 
portion of the dramatist’s stock in trade, a lie. 
People began to talk about the powerful work 
she did in this, and added, “If she only had the 
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with duplicate Glory Quayles and Zazas, but 
one cannot imagine a duplicate Becky Sharp. 


And where shall we find such another 


Rawdon Crawley as Barrymore? Poor Barry! 





























MIRIAM NESBIT, PLAYING A PROMINENT PART IN “AT THE WHITE HORSE TAVERN.” 
From her latest photograph by Naegeli, New York. 


proper vehicle!” This was found the next 
spring, in “Tess.” She has since frittered 
away some of her time on material unworthy 
of her abilities, but with Becky Sharp she 
has come into her own again. The play, 
as a play, may be disappointing, as it could 
scarcely fail to be, 
having to live up to 
such a theme; but 
such another Becky 
one is not likely to 
find in a careful 
search through the 
lands devoted to 
the Anglo-Saxon 
drama. There are 
No. 2 companies 








He appears doomed to be the indispensable 
factor to the triumph of some star other 
than himself. He “assisted” at the birth of 
the fame that came in a night to another 
actress of the flaming hair type, but nothing 
that he had to doin “The Heart of Maryland” 
is comparable with 
the opportunities 
vouchsafed him as 
the husband of the 
immortal Becky. He 
utilizes them as it 
seems no other 
could, and he ought 
to be content and 
say no more about 
going back to Eng- 
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land to live, as he was reported to have done 
last spring. 

Doubtless he is still sore over the outcome 
of his starring venture with his own play, 


ESTHER MOORE, WITH 
THE STOCK COMPANY AT 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


Had this been 
a “go” it might have launched him on a 
career of independence similar to that enjoyed 
by other men of less experience and no 


“Roaring Dick & Company.” 


greater ability. But he had set out to give 
himself a réle.similar to Captain Swift, in 
which he had won so distinguished a success 
while at the head of the A. M. 
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Mr. Barrymore’s wife was Georgia Drew, 
sister to John Drew, and an exceedingly } 
clever actress. At the time of her death, i 
some half dozen years ago, she was leading 











7 Seong 


From a photograph by 
Schloss, New York. 


woman with Charles Frohman’s Comedians. 
He has three children, Ethel and Lionel, both 
on the stage, and Jack, now about seventeen. 





AS TO CRANE’S PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 
For all the discomfort that Crane under- 
went, doubling one leg under him to hobble 
about realistically through “Peter 





Square, and this is always a haz- 
ardous proceeding for 


Palmer stock at the Madison ,& 
the playwright. | 


4 





3 Stuyvesant,” the play brought 

him little but unfavorable criti- 
cism, and he wisely 
shelved it, in the 
























middle of his New 


York engagement, in - 


favor of “A Rich 
Man’s Son.” This isa 
German idea done into 
English by Michael 
Morton, brother to the 
Martha Morton who 
has succeeded in fit- 
ting Crane better 
than almost any of 
the play tailors he 
has employed. It isa 
pity that Miss Morton 
married and gave up 
dramatic authorship; 
but the star appears 
to be satisfied with 
her brother’s work, if 
the critics weren’t, 
and box office records 
improved mightily 
over the times of 
“Peter Stuyvesant.” 

But the man to be 
pitied is William 
Courtleigh, who left 
the Lyceum stock to 
find himself saddled 
with ruffles around 
his knickerbockers in 


the Howard-Matthews play, and who now, 
as the rich man’s son, is conipelled to be 
such a selfish, visionary, indolent, blithering 
idiot that one could forgive the player of 
the part for harboring murderous intentions 


HILDA HANBURY, SISTER TO LILY, AND A FAVORITE 
LONDON PLAYER. 
From her lates photograph by Lafayette, London. 
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BLANCHE HOWARD, WHO IS PLAYING THE NAME PART 
IN A NO. 2 “ZAZA” COMPANY. 
From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


theatricals. 















WILLIAM COURTLEIGH, LEADING MAN IN THE W. 8. 
CRANE COMPANY. 
From his latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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toward the  play- 
wright who conceived 
it. Mr. Courtleigh is 
too capable an actor 
to have his abilities 
handicapped in this 
way. He first caught 
the attention of the 
metropolitan theater 
goer in the season of 
1895-96, when he im- 
personated John 
Swiftwind, the North 
American Indian in 
“Northern Lights.” 
In March, 1896, Mun- 
SEY’s published a pic- 
ture of him in the 


-character. It may be 


recalled that a line on 
the program at the 
American Theater 
was misread by many 
to mean that Mr. 
Courtleigh himself 
was a full blooded 
Indian. As a matter 
of fact, he was born 
in Canada, but was 
brought up in St. 
Louis, where in due 


course he entered a law office, but was lured 
from the paths of writs and subpeenas by his 
success as Romeo and Orlando in amateur 
After an experience with a small 
road repertoire company in the West, his first 
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SCENE BETWEEN JOHN DREW AND ISABEL IRVING IN THE FIRST ACT OF “THE TYRANNY OF TEARS.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


important engagement was with Fanny Daven- 
port, as leading juvenile and understudy to 
Melbourne MacDowell. He was a member of 
the Lyceum company for two seasons, and his 
Ferdinand Gadd last winter in “Trelawny of 
the ‘Wells’” was one of the tidbits of the 
production. 

To return to the matter of “A Rich Man’s 
Son,” Sandol Milliken, the successor to Gladys 
Wallis in the roster, is perhaps the only one 
in the troupe who has no reason to complain 
of the piece. As Reckless, a girl of the tene- 
ments, she is a slavey of the type so familiar 
to the boards—and so scarce off them—but 
which, nevertheless, the public always seems 








to enjoy. Miss Milliken, who was last sea- 
son’s ingénue at the Murray Hill, whither she 
had arrived from Daly’s, has already become 
such a favorite with Crane audiences that 
they insist on her taking the star’s curtain 
calls with him. 


JULIA ARTHUR in “MORE THAN QUEEN.” 
What with Napoleon and the Reign of 
Terror on the stage, and the Dreyfus case in 
the newspapers, France during the past year 
or more has absorbed a goodly share of public 
attention. “More Than ,Queen” (Plus que 
Reine). was written by Emile Bergerat for 




















Sarah Bernhardt; but*she decided that the 
stage of the Renaissance, where she was then 
appearing, was too small to do justice to the 
spectacular side of the drama, and passed it 
over to Coquelin and Hading, who brought it 
out at the Porte St. Martin as a successor to 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” Miss Arthur speedily 
acquired the rights for this country, and as 
the unhappy Josephine she gives one of the 
most consistent and thoroughly admirable 
" impersonations of her career. And this says 
much. She loves her art with an unswerving 
devotion; her marriage to a millionaire has 
not cooled the ardor with which she strives 
for the goal of her ambition—to be the 
Bernhardt of America. 

Shortly after her marriage, which occurred 
in the spring of 1898, Miss Arthur was 
quoted as saying: “I intend in the future to 
produce my plays adequately, but to think 
that I will make use of a fortune to draw the 
attention of the public to my scenery is to 
belittle my work, for which I have always 
claimed one merit—that it was honestly 
accomplished. Should one person see me 
because of the elaborateness of my produc- 
tions, and not because of the acting, it is just 
so much artistic loss.” 

The outfitting of “More Than Queen” is 
certainly adequate; it is elaborate and even 
sumptuous, but scenery and gowns are both 
alike forgotten when the unhappy empress 
begs Bonaparte to put aside the offer of a 
crown, and later pleads for her own rights as 
the wife whom he once chose as his life com- 
panion. > 

As to the play itself, it resembles “Becky 
Sharp” in being more of a character study 
than a story of consecutive happenings. But 
if the interest it inspires does not always 
overleap the acts’ ends, several of the episodes 
are capable of inspiring a thrill in their own 
right. One of these is the moment where 
Josephine almost swoons on hearing Napoleon 
dictate a letter regarding his marriage with 
another. Talleyrand, at the emperor’s bidding, 
offers her a glass of water. Josephine thrusts 
it aside in fear, whereupon Napoleon summons 
Junot, and pointing to the goblet, says, 
“That water is poisoned. Drink it.” Junot 
instantly obeys and Bonaparte turns to his 
wife with: “That is the way I wish to be 
loved.” 

Some entertaining glimpses of the jealousies 
and bickerings that go on behind the scenes of 
royalty are afforded in the episodes preceding 
the coronation tableau, which latter is intro- 
duced by a clever device in the shape of the 
Moslem devotions of Roustan, the Mameluke. 





A SUCCESSOR TO “THE GEISHA.” 
“San Toy” was produced by George Ed- 
wardes at the London Daly’s on October 21, 
and appears to have made a little more of a 
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hit than “A -Greek Slave.” As many of its 
lyrics are captivatingly quaint, it may prove 
a fit companion piece, in China setting, to its 
illustrious predecessor, whose background was 
Japan. Marie Tempest is San Toy, and Hayden 
Coffin the British officer, to whom of course 
she loses her heart. The Daly executors have 
secured the right to present “San Toy” in 
New York. 

Our portrait of Scott Russell shows the 
player who created Fo Hop, the native lover 
of San Toy. He was the Archias in the 
London cast of “ A Greek Slave,” and won great 
applause for his singing of “The Saturnalia” 
in the second act. Mr. Russell, who has a fine 
voice of the tenore robusto quality, was in 
America some years ago with Agnes Hunt- 
ington in “Paul Jones.” He has since sung 
in several of the important productions at 
the Savoy. 

“The Dandy Fifth,” in which the picture 
shows him, was a musical piece produced at 
the Duke of York’s in 1898, in which Mr. 
Russell enacted the leading part. 

THE MATTER OF UNPLEASANT PLAYS. 

Is the end really in sight? And is our 
stage to be delivered from the noisome plays 
that have recently polluted it by that strong- 
est of all arguments to a manager, a falling 
off in receipts at the box office? The in- 
dications are certainly rosy tinged with that 
bow of promise. In the first week or so of 
the run of “The Girl from Maxim’s” at the 
Criterion, curiosity crowded the house and 
Mr. Frohman was represented to be at his 
wits’ end to find another New York theater in 
which to bestow his Parisian importation 
when Julia Marlowe’s booking should make it 
hecessary to vacate the Criterion. Time went 
on, “ My Innocent Boy ” failed at the Garrick, 
and an opening could easily have been se- 
cured there; but meanwhile Mr. Frohman had 
discovered the difference between a genuine 
hit and a nine days’ wonder, and while “The 
Only Way ” was transplanted to another town 
house, “‘ The Girl from Maxim’s” was. hustled 
out to one-week stands. 

An almost similar experience awaited “In 
Paradise,” at the Bijou. This was another 
of those Paris importations appealing to men 
whose tastes could not be described as super- 
fine, and in a theater where the innocuous 
“My Friend from India” once made an unex- 
pected ten strike and stayed the season cut, 
“In Paradise” was displaced by May Irwin 
two weeks before it was intended that her 
season should commence there. All of which 
goes to show that what is gained by a suc- 
cess of curiosity is more than offset in the 
loss of women’s patronage, the mainstay of 
the playhouse. 

This rule appears to hold good for comedies; 
whether it will extend to society plays in 
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which well known performers appear, will be 
proved when Mrs. Langtry brings out “The 
Degenerates” here this month. It was pro- 
duced at the London Haymarket August 31 
and proved to be such a box office winner 


that it was transferred to another house - 


when the regular Haymarket stock returned 
to town. In writing it Sydney Grundy has 
deliberately followed the example set by Pinero 
and Carton in their latest offerings; but the 
title, the London Stage assured its readers, 
“has happily none of the significance attach- 
ing to the phrase across the Atlantic.” 
Nevertheless, we are told that the drama is 
none too pleasant a picture of the moral 
shortcomings of modern society, the con- 
trasting of a worldly mother with a pure 
minded daughter being a striking feature in 
the motif. 


A GAME OF CHANCE. 

It may be that the promoters of “The 
Children of the Ghetto,” the so called “Zang- 
will play,” had the career of “The Belle of 
New York” in mind when they decided to 
transplant the entire production to London 
on recognizing its failure to draw in New 
York, where it had been advertised to last the 
season out. It is not always American suc- 
cesses that make English sensations. “The 
Belle of New York” has now attained nearly 
seven hundred consecutive performances in 
London, three English companies, dubbed 
respectively the Red, the White, and the Blue, 
are playing it in the English provinces, there 
is another organization performing it on the 
Continent, and still another in Australia, with 
an option on South Africa. But one may 
search the “ Dates Ahead” columns of Ameri- 
can dramatic journals in vain to find mention 
of any troupe touring the United States with 
the piece, and a good memory recalls that it 
made only a very mild ripple in metropolitan 
theatricals when it was brought out in New 
York, obtaining nothing like the following of 
“The Telephone Girl” and “ The Rounders.” In 
all frankness, it is to be added that Europe and 
Australia have displayed excellent taste, for 
“The Belle,” if any art standard can be em- 
ployed in judging goods of this brand, is a 
distinctly superior article to either of the 
other two. 

Edna May, who was only a chorus girl 
from Syracuse when she was selected to 
create the Salvation Army lassie, has become 
the subject of London town talk, to para- 
phrase a line from the play. Her picture is 
everywhere, and crowds of men, women, and 
children wait at the Shaftesbury stage door 
to see her come out. She had played the part 
steadily from the first production in New 
York until late last summer, when she took a 
vacation on the Continent, leaving Belle Har- 
per, of Daly’s “Runaway Girl,” in her place. 
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Phyllis Rankin, who was the original Fifi 
Fricot, the figure on the wedding cake, re- 
turned to the United States to create Thea, 
the ballet dancer in “The Rounders,” but 
goes back to London to resume her place in 
“The Belle.” 

“The Rounders,” by the way, which is from 
a French original, is booked for English pro- 
duction under the name, “ The Razzle Dazzle,” 
but he would be a rash prophet who ventured 
to predict its fate. This business of inter- 
national productions is all a game of chance. 
De Wolf Hopper almost lost on it last sum- 
mer, but his personality won out in the end, 
and he becomes a fixture in the British 
metropolis for the winter. Nat Goodwin has 
so little faith in a transatlantic verdict affect- 
ing domestic business that he includes his 
London failure, “The Cowboy and the Lady,” 
in the repertoire of his American tour. 


It is to be hoped that Charles Frohman 
will import with Mrs. Langtry a device em- 
ployed in the program of her new play, “The 
Degenerates,” when produced at the London 
Haymarket. This is the idea of printing the 
names of the players in the order in which 
they make their advent on the stage. Such 
a custom not only assists the audience in 
speedily determining who is who, but obvi- 
ates heart burnings and jealousies among the 
actors regarding precedence in printer’s: ink. 

* * * * 

When Oscar Wilde faded from public view 
into Reading jail some five years ago, the 
Lyceum in New York and the St. James in 
Lohdon were playing his “Ideal Husband,” 
and both houses promptly dropped his name 
from the bill. This was a proceeding some- 
what in line with the traditional tactics of 
the pursued ostrich. Wilde’s clever workman- 
ship is admitted on all sides, and his passing 
was a distinct loss to the drama. 

Not long since Mr. Donnelly, manager of 
the Murray Hill stock, essayed the experiment 
of reviving a Wilde play, “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan,” and the result was such a suc- 
cession of good houses that he might put on 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” and the 
rest of the series if he wishes to attract a 
class of custom he was not able to reach with 
his Crane and Goodwin comedies. For it was 
noteworthy that the Wilde play drew to the 
East Side house a West Side audience, and that 
the work of the company pleased it was 
proved by the steady increase in patronage 
from the same element ever since. 


* * *% * 

Our portrait of Ralph Stuart shows the 
new leading man at the Murray Hill, who was 
lately with Julia Arthur as the Duke of 
Ormonde in “ A Lady of Quality” and Mercutio 
in “Romeo and Juliet.” Mr. Stuart, like many 
another mummer, started in to study law; his 














defection to the stage occurred in 1887 and 
the medium was a small stock company in 
Kansas City. He had a hard time of it for 
the next few years, gaining much valuable 
experience, but receiving only promises, often- 
times, instead of pay. But he stuck it out 
and gradually worked up. He has played 
nearly four hundred parts in the twelve years, 
and by way of coincidence, has twice suc- 
ceeded Robert Drouét as lead, once at the 
Schiller in Chicago, and now at the Murray 
Hill. 
* * * * 

There is no question about the popular hit 
made by Sothern and Virginia Harned with 
“The Song of the Sword,” a play of which 
the actors despaired before it was produced, 
and which most of the critics scorned after- 
wards. One of the latter complained that 
there was no literary value to the lines. Very 
well, let this gentleman wait; before the 
season is over Mr. Sothern intends to present 
both “ Hamlet” and “The Sunken Bell.” The 
money made out of ‘‘The Song of the Sword” 
will doubtless recoup him for any financial 
loss he may sustain in the venture, for it has 
been demonstrated again and again that the 
public, the public that pays for its seats, goes 
to the theater not so much to hear as to see, 
and in “The Song of the Sword” there is 
certainly abundant occupation for the eye. 
In this respect, it is a worthy companion 
piece to “An Enemy to the King.” 

* * * * 

Provision is made this winter for the 
cultured few who enjoy plays that are also 
literature, in the shape of the special per- 
formances given by John Blair, who was last 
* season with Julia Marlowe. The leading 
Kastern cities are to be included in the tour, 
which began in New York in November with 
two performances of “El Gran Galeoto,” the 
Spanish drama in which Mr. Blair stepped 
from obscurity two years ago. The play, 
being really reasonable in its premises and 
actually interesting, did not attract so large 
an audience from this select fraternity of 
esthetes as do the morbid, driveling outpour- 
ings of Ibsen and his like, which are to have 
their turn in future representations, given at 
the rate of two a month. The “Galeoto” 
affair was notable for bringing forward 
Florence Kahn, who showed herself possessed 
of extraordinary ability for emotional leading 
work, 


* *¥ *% * 

The venture of the Castle Square Opera 
Company in St. Louis has proved a fitting 
companion, in its successful outcome, to the 
troupe’s vogue in New York and Chicago. 
With the close of December the grand opera 
forces from the American go West, to return 
in March, while those that have ‘been giving 
lighter works at the Studebaker, come East, 
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thus affording each clientage a pleasing variety 
of programs during the season, while it in- 
sures long term engagements for the singers 
without placing them under the necessity of 
learning new roles. 

We present herewith a new portrait of the 
favorite tenor, Joseph Sheehan, and, for the 
first time, one of the recently acquired bari- 
tone, Harry Luckstone, who for the past two 
seasons has been a member of the “ Bride 
Elect” cast. Mr. Luckstone received his 
entire musical education in this country, and 
one of his early engagements was with the 
Young Apollo Club. He was once with Har- 
rigan & Hart, and for eight years was on the 
roster of the Hoyt forces. His first appear- 
ance in opera was with Lillian Russell, in 
“Pepita.” 


* * * * 

The plays that failed might have been 
sufficient to discourage Edith Barker, were 
she inclined to be superstitious. She is a 
Massachusetts girl, from Pittsfield, and when 
seeking an opening on the stage, came under 
the notice of Mr. Sothern, who gave her a 
small part—Araminta—in “Change Alley.” 
That drama was speedily laid on the shelf and 
“Lord Chumley” was put on, Miss Barker 
being assigned to Jessie. Then Burr McIntosh 
engaged her for his “War Correspondent,” 
which also sped into the limbo of forgetful- 
ness, leaving the young player free to accept 
a role in “The Sorrows of Satan.” This, too, 
in its original production, it will be remem- 
bered, fell by the wayside, but Edith Barker, 
who is a typical American girl—the very 
part, by the way, that she was assigned to 
understudy in “Satan”—was not the sort to 
say to herself “three times and out.” She 
persevered, and is this season touring with 
“The Village Postmaster,” as Miranda. 

A noteworthy circumstance in connection 
with one who has advanced so rapidly, is the 
fact that before entering the profession 
she had never appeared even in amateur 
theatricals. 

* * *% * 

The fortunes of war are as nothing to the 
chances of theatrical management. Here is 
Alice Nielsen, for instance, last season burst- 
ing on the public with “The Fortune Teller,” 
and reaping fame and dollars galore. She 
comes forward this year in a new opera, “The 
Singing Girl,” the lyrics and music by the 
same men and with almost the same company 
to perform it, and although the critics have 
done their best for her, dispassionate judg- 
ment must declare that the result is decidedly 
a step backward. There is no coherence in 
the story, and for a wonder Victor Herbert's 
music seems lacking in inspiration. It is far 
and away inferior to his “ Cyrano” score. 

Miss Nielsen is “cute”—the overworked 
term belongs of right to her—but she has far 
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too little to do. Really, the most attractive 
thing in the production is the costuming, and 
as the performance is not a waxworks exhibi- 
tion, this is unfortunate. 

* * * * 

This month of January is the time set for 
Sarah Bernhardt’s production of Rostand’s 
successor to “Cyrano,” “The Eagle.” This 
play is to have the inevitable Napoleonic 
tinge, in the shape of the emperor’s son, the 
Due de Reichstadt, impersonated by the great 
Sarah herself, whose fondness for male parts 
is rapidly amounting to a craze. She must 
undoubtedly return to skirts, however, in the 
new drama which Rostand is now said to be 
writing for her, and which she will use 
together with “The Eagle,” “Hamlet,” and 
“Cyrano,” in the American tour she is to 
make with Coquelin next season. The piece, 
entitled “The Stage,” will have Mme. Bern- 
hardt itself for its heroine, treating of inci- 
dents in her own life. Such an affair may 
draw the multitude, but it assuredly seems 
a lowering of Rostand from the heights of 
his “Cyrano.” 

* * * * 

Speaking of “Cyrano,” Coquelin’s mount- 
ing of the play could not compare for an 
instant with the Mansfield production. To 
one who had seen the American presentation 
first, the contrast was almost pitiful. 

Mansfield, by the way, seems disinclined to 
give us a new play this year. But he need 
not wait for the modern dramatist to provide 
him with a suitable piece. A new production 
will answer the purpose. He has earned the 
liberty to dally with Shakspere, even in New 
York, without having his bank account 
depleted. 

%* *% * * 

It is doubtful if ever a flatter play came 
here from England than the one brought by 
the Kendals this year entitled “The Elder 
Miss Blossom.” There is not a clever line in 
it from start to finish, and there is not plot 
enough in it to float an egg shell. Mrs. 
Kendal is always charming, refined, and 
attractive. Mr. Kendal is wholesome, respect- 
able, and inoffensive. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal are liked by the theater going public, 
but the vehicle with which they have elected 
to open their engagement in New York, “The 
Elder Miss Blossom,” is so weak as to be little 
short of silly. 


* * * * 

“Three Little Lambs,” brought forward at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater on Christmas night, 
is the professional name of R. A. Barnet’s 
annual extravaganza for amateur perform- 
ance by the Boston Cadets. It dates from 
1898, when it was called “The Queen of the 
Ballet.” Of the series, the most phenomenally 
successful was “1492,” which was inspired 
by America’s four hundredth anniversary, and 
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ran in New York alone for almost two years. 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” was perhaps the 
most artistically constructed of the lot, but 
it was “Excelsior, Jr.,” that achieved a 
popular hit second only to that of “1492.” 
A peculiarity of the Barnet offerings is the 
fact that hitherto the name of the librettist 
has dominated that of all others concerned 
in the concoction, but to accomplish this in 
the 1900 venture it must down no less than a 
quartet of assistants. It is due for perform- 
ance by the Cadets in February, is entitled 
“ Miladi and the Musketeer,” the lyrics are 
ascribed to William Maynadier Browne and 
Ogden Ward, and the music to Harry L. 
Heartz and Edward W. Corliss. 


* * * * 

It is to be hoped that for their own sakes 
opera lovers outside of the big Eastern cities 
availed themselves of the opportunity to hear 
the Grau company during its recent tour 
through the West. It is doubtful whether 
this impresario will ever again take his troupe 
on so extensive a pilgrimage. Calvé’s illness, 
bickerings among understudies, and bad busi- 
ness in Chicago, combined to form a chapter 
of disaster that no man would care to dupli- 
cate. With the certainty of profit from 
a long season in New York, wonder was 
expressed that Mr. Grau should ever have 
undertaken a trip that actually included a 
series of one night stands. But what was 
the manager’s loss in purse and temper has 
been the gain of the country at large. 


* * * * 

Frank Daniels tempted fate and the New 
York critics beyond their strength when he 
included in his new opera a court jester who 
is constantly chided for making poor jokes. 
This was a shaft winged by the librettists 
against themselves, for the ready made criti- 
cism was eagerly seized upon by the gentle- 
men of the morning press. But fortunately 
for those who care for tuneful music and 
pleasing divertisement, there are plenty of 
theater goers who take no stock in what the 
critics say. It is not to be denied that in this 
case they stated only the truth in asserting 
that the fun furnished by the book of “The 
Ameer” was of a severely diluted character, 
and perhaps if Mr. Daniels were to call his piece 
extravaganza, vaudeville, or simply a musical 
play, instead of comic opera, he might circum- 
vent the fault finders, and concentrate atten- 
tion on the stronger points of his show, 
which are Victor Herbert’s catchy music, 
some attractive stage evolutions done to the 
rhythm of it, and several well sung choruses. 
On these grounds the incidental humor sup- 
plied by Mr. Daniels’ own antics would be 
received as so much extra entertainment, and 
the weak puns, which are by no means confined 
to the court fool, might be omitted without 
declassing the book. 








HE General had been out in the West 

almost continuously for thirty five years. 
He had enlisted as a private in 1862, when he 
was seventeen, lying patriotically concerning 
his age. He was the big, raw boned product 
of a Vermont farm, with the grit of a line 
of Puritan forefathers, and the very devil of 
a fighter. He had honestly believed that the 
setting free of slaves was the work for all 
true men, and had thrilled in boyish fashion 
over the flag and the Union in those stirring 
times. And he had fought with that thrill, 
and was a colonel with a medal of honor 
when the war ended. They offered him a 
lieutenant’s commission in the regular army 
in ’65, and he took it. And now he was a 
general, 

He had invested his pay here and there 
during the early years when he was a captain 
and a colonel, and he had seen towns grow up 
and railroads run through, and he had seen 
articles in the newspapers speak of him as 
the richest man in the army and realized that 
they were probable true. 

The winter of ’98, when the war with Spain 
was coming on, they ordered him East. And 
one day in Baltimore he madea mistake about 
the sailing of the boat down the Chesapeake, 
and found that he had a day on his hands. 
He might have gone back to Washington, but 
he was sick of Washington. He had been 
West so long that, as he told the Senator from 
California, he “hadn’t got the hang of the 
schoolhouse, as the strange boy said who 
missed the words at the spelling bee.” Every- 
body in Washington wanted something from 
him, if it were no more than a quotable 
opinion. 

He had made up his mind to take a week at 
Old Point Comfort and wait until Congress 
reached an opinion. When luncheon time 
came, he dropped into a fashionable Baltimore 
restaurant and ordered some oysters. The 
room was very crowded, and the General had 
not been sitting there five minutes before a 
handsome elderly woman came in with the 
very prettiest girl the old soldier ever remem- 
bered to have seen. She was not too young 
—twenty five, any way, he decided in his own 
mind—and she had the carriage and the bear- 
ing of one who realized herself. A man can- 
not live the lonely life of a soldier in our 
West as it was a quarter of a century ago 
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and not have an almost reverential awe of 
beauty in women. 

The two ladies hesitated, and would have 
turned to go away, but the head waiter anx- 
iously whispered to the General, and a moment 
later they were at his table. The elder bowed 
in stiff and soundless thanks after they had 
settled themselves with the gentle rustle of 
women of their sort, and they went on talking 
as though he had no existence. They saw 
only a tall, elderly man with a pair of square 
shoulders, which his coat did not fit. An army 
officer who lives in his uniform habitually and 
seldom wears citizen’s clothes, always wears 
them awkwardly, and they are usually several 
seasons behind the mode. 

But there are some women who can no 
more restrain their tendency to “show off” 
than they can keep from breathing, and the 
young woman was one of these. There was 
nothing particularly attractive to her about 
this grave, tanned man with the white hair, 
but she, quite unconsciously to him and, it 
may be, to herself, began to talk at him— 
exhibit her tricks. One of these was a light 
cleverness tinged with audacity, which took 
its charm from the soft drawl of her Southern 
voice. The General presently heard her saying: 
“T am sure I do not blame Eve for listening 
to that snake. Fancy the monotony of living 
with an unsophisticated youth who was born 
yesterday!” And he smiled. She saw him 
and she blushed. It was the prettiest sort of 
a blush, and it charmed the General. 

He dallied over his coffee until they had 
gone, and when he started out into the street 
he felt lonely. Lying at his feet was a scrap 
of white cambric. The General stooped and 
picked it up. For all his fifty five years he could 
stoop easily. He held the embroidered scrap 
near enough to detect the delicate odor of its 
sachet and see the monogram in the corner. 
It was “A. S.” and the General put the hand- 
kerchief in his pocketbook with a whimsical 
appreciation of his sentimentality over it. 

He went early to the boat which was to 
take him on a night journey to Fortress 
Monroe, and slept soundly all night with that 
habit which had kept his strength young, and 
was up early in the morning to make his 
landing. To his surprise he discovered that 
a fog had detained the boat, and that they 
were only two miles down the bay. 
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It was a brilliant morning: the air, already 
feeling the influence of spring in this latitude, 
brilliant in the sunshine. The bay sparkled, 
and gulls flashed in the boat’s wake, looking 
as though they were at much more romantic 
business than picking up sc raps from the 
cook’s galley. 

The old soldier, baked by Arizona suns, 
dried by the Western winds, drew in the glad 
salt air and smiled to himself like a child. 
Then he turned and saw the two ladies of his 
luncheon sitting in steamer chairs behind 
him, and he almost said, “How do you do?” 

He started to take the handkerchief from 
his pocket when he remembered himself, went 
down stairs, and carefully wrapped it in 
tissue paper. Then he brought it back and 
presented it: 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “ but I think 
this belongs to you;” and he held it out tothe 
young lady. 

“Not to me—to my friend, Mrs. Swan,” she 
said courteously; and the General realized 
how stupid he had been. In a moment he had 
taken one of his cards and presented it. He 
knew that that card was an open sesame 
almost anywhere. 

It was not long before Mrs. Swan went 
down stairs and left the General alone with 
the young lady. She was Rosemary Wallis, 
she told him, and he discovered that he had 
known her father in some long ago time. The 
General did not know much about women, but 
he did marvel exceedingly that this one had 
not married. He had the general masculine 
idea that if a woman hasn’t married, it is 
because her plans have been miscarried in 
some fashion. 

She gave him to understand that she was 
not so young as she looked. She also gave 
him a queer idea that she was in some fashion 
a contemporary of his own. At least, he 
understood that she found very young men 
stupid. 

By the time the day was ended and they 
were at the pier at Old Point, the General had 
the comfortable feeling of belonging to a 
party. He had the large Western ways, and 
after the ladies had gone to their rooms he 
sent a waiter up with a burden which caused 
Mrs. Swan to sit down with an exclamation 
of dismay. 

“Champagne!” she said. 

es Very good of him, I am sure, ” Miss W allis 
said, in her pretty drawl. “Tlike champagne.” 
And then she laughed. “They say he is brave 
and good and famous and rich. Here’s to 
him!” 

At nine o’clock the bell boy brought one of 
the General’s cards to Miss Wallis with a line 
in pencil on the back: 

“ Are you too tired for a little walk along 
the breakwater?” 


“Rosemary,” Mrs. Swan said, “everybody 
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knows you, and everybody knows that man. 
It will be in all the Sunday papers that you 
are engaged to him.. They will have double 
column pictures called Venus and Mars, Oh, 
I can see the vulgar things now! Ugh!” 

“Let ’em!” Miss Wallis returned. 

The General and the first woman he had 
ever voluntarily chosen to take a moonlight 
stroll with him, walked up the board walk 
which borders the bay. On one side was the 
ballroom, gay with its sides of colored glass. 
The artillery band was playing a slow waltz 
inside, and a few couples whirled around in a 
desultory fashion. The old riprap out in the 
bay was bathed in the cold moonlight until it 
took on a melancholy fictitiously romantic. 

“Won’t you light a cigar?” Miss Wallis 
asked. “TI really like it.” 

“You don’t mean it!” the General said. 
“No, I have had two or three this evening. I 
really am a slave to tobacco. But you sur- 
prise me. You don’t know what a—quality 
you possess, Miss Wallis.” 

“A wifely quality, do you mean?” the girl 
asked demurely. “Does a man think whether 
a os likes tobacco or not when he marries 
her?” 

“No,” the General said; “but a man—if I 
were the man—would be pleased if she did 
like it;” and he thought he had said rather a 
neat thing. 

And then they went on walking and talking, 
that music inside making them grave or gay. 
There is no need to tell what they said. The 
people who have been on that old road which 
leads to matrimony and which is the common 
highway, know that they told each other a 
great many things which they thought true 
at the time, and voiced as settled convictions, 
suiting them to each other’s tastes. 

The General knew by a message which came 
to him from some sub consciousness that he 
was going to ask this girl to marry him, and 
he believed she would. He thanked Heaven 
in his big heart that he never had married any 
commonplace woman in those years behind. 
He had an immense superiority now to those 
homes of some of the other officers which he 
had often envied, without the faintest idea 
how to go about making one for himself. 

When Miss Wallis took the scarf from her 
hair, and twisted locks of it about the mighty 
hair pins, there was a widening at the corners 
of her mouth and a satisfied look in her eyes. 

The week went by on wings for the General. 
He said to himself dozens of times that he 
had never been so happy in his life. The 
officers in Fortress Monroe had tried to 
arrange festivities for him, but he was 
peremptory in his refusals. He had no 
intention of donning a uniform. 

Presently everybody accepted the situation, 
and the “Sunday magazines” of the: various 
dailies made ready their cuts and articles. 
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Miss Wallis, always accompanied by her 
chaperon, was seen with the General almost 
hourly in the most beautiful gowns and the 
best hats. 

There were one or two men in the fortress 
and on the war ships in Hampton Roads who 
laughed when they saw the party. 

“Rosemary Wallis up to her old tricks,” 
one man said to another, one day when the 
parade of the three had been a little more 
pronounced than usual. 

“Don’t you believe it!” his companion 
returned. “She is going to settle this time. 
The General is worth while. He is everything 
desirable. The Wallis family are about tired 
out with that girl’s nonsense. She hasn’t a 
penny, and she has never succeeded in gather- 
ing in anything but a detrimental in other 
years.” 

“There was Barney. 
was settled that year.” 

“ Barney hasn’t anything but his pay.” 

“Oh, well, love’s young dream, you know!” 

“Miss Wallis isn’t much of a dreamer,” the 
other man said drily. 

Miss Wallis was “sok entirely settled, even 
in her own mind. But one morning, when the 
General asked her to go over to Norfolk with 
him alone, and she accepted, she knew that 
the die was cast. 

They arose very early, indeed, that morning 
and had breakfast together in the empty 
diningroom of the hotel, surrounded by the 
sympathetic and delighted faces of the black 
waiters, who knew every move of the old 
game. 

It was a sunshiny Saturday, and as they 
went down to the pier to take the boat, they 
saw the smart little revenue cutter coming 
in to take officers and their wives over to the 
town for a day’s shopping. 

Miss Wallis looked at that boat with a curi- 
ous glance. She had traveled in it in other 
years. But the General had no thought of 
inviting her to take a seat in it now. He 
thought and, it may be, so did she, that if she 
wanted a special boat he could buy her a 
yacht—presently. 

They did the correct thing for tourists in 
Norfolk. They visited the navy yard and old 
St. John’s Church, and rode in the queer open 
carriages. The General had something to say, 
and nobody had ever taught him how. Long 
silences fell between them. At last the 
General gave an embarrassed laugh which set 
no better on his dignity than his civilian 
coat on his brawny military shoulders. 

“Everybody thinks we are one of Old 
mie winter crop of brides and grooms,” he 
said. 

“T know it,” Miss Wallis said with merri- 
ment, but with that flush that was deliciously 
pretty. 

“Suppose we do take a wedding journey 
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some time this spring?” He tried to speak 
lightly, but there was a terrible anxiety in 
his bronzed, strong face. 

The girl drew her shoulders up as though 
she were cold. She had not expected anything 
quite so matter of fact and commonplace as 
this. But—well, it was a matter of expedi- 
ency, she told herself. And she answered as 
lightly as he: 

“Oh, very well! Where shall we go?” 

The General leaned forward and took her 
hand in the face of the world, had there been 
any world in the empty, sunny Norfolk street.” 

" Rosemary,” he said, “do you mean it?” 

“Suppose,” Miss Wallis said, “that you do 
not attract the attention of the driver.” And 
then she talked of other things, but with a 
sweetness of voice and manner which en- 
chanted the General. 

Presently he suggested their leaving the 
carriage and walking up the business street. 
Miss Wallis, whose appetite was a healthy 
one, kept a lookout for a restaurant, but the 
General had other objects in view. He 
stopped in front of a jeweler’s. 

“Rosemary,” he said, “would you mind my 
buying your engagement ring” (Miss Wallis 
winced) “‘down here? I want you to have a 
souvenir of the day. Of course when I go to 
Washington or New York I will buy you all 
the diamonds you want, but I shall not feel 
exactly as though you belong to me until I 
have bought you something.” 

The General had the masculine sentiments, 
and he had never known any reason for dis- 
guising them. 

“T shall value any gift of yours,” 
Wallis said dutifully, and they went in. 

“Will you show us some rings—solitaire? ” 
the General said in his lordliest tone. 

The jeweler put out a tray of rather inferior 
diamonds. 

The General finally selected the best of the 
lot and had it put up in a yellow velvet box. 
Miss Wallis had turned to look indifferently 
at a case of silver spoons, when she heard a 
little exclamation of dismay and turned to 
see the General gazing blankly into his 
pocketbook. Evidently he had miscalculated 
the amount of money he had with him. 

He was about to take his card case out of 
his pocket and offer his name with a check, 
but the girl stopped him. She did not want 
to be any more ridiculous than possible when 
the newspapers took up the story of her 
engagement. 

“There!” she said. “I knew you would 
forget. You can give Rosemary something 
else as a souvenir of the day.” And she 
looked at the bewildered General as though 
Rosemary was some young sister at home. 

The General gazed about in an embarrass- 
ment which the experience of all of his years 
as a martinet had no power to alleviate; and 
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his eye fell upon a handsome umbrella. The 
jeweler, with a stern face, took up the yellow 
box, and replaced the ring in its place in the 
show case. The General reached for an 
umbrella, and when they left the shop Miss 
Wallis was the owner of as magnificent a 
protection from the rain as Norfolk afforded. 

“T like this much better than a ring,” she 
said consolingly. 

The first restaurant they came to they 
went in, and the General ordered everything 
in his usual lavish fashion. He could not 
recover from his annoyance over the ring. 
The girl was ready to laugh if he had given 
her the cue, but he was deadly serious. 

The black waiter had just swung his tray 
recklessly over their heads when they heard 
a suppressed, “Ah!” and looked up. A tall, 
very blond, very handsome and radiant young 
man stood beside them. 

The General frowned. It was Barney, a 
second lieutenant, a wild boy who had been 
in a regiment under his own eye for two 
years past. He was showing an appalling 
audacity in intruding upon his superior 
officer. 

But in a minute hesaw that Barney had no 
thought of him. And Miss Wallis had blushed. 
It wasn’t a flush this time, but a great heart 
throb which had dyed her face and put tears 
in her eyes. 

The young man held out both hands. 

“Rosemary!” he said; and Miss Wallis put 
her hands into his, and answered all his eager 
questions. 

The General spoke in his quietest and 
coolest tones, and asked Mr. Barney to lunch 
with them, an invitation which was joyously 
accepted. 

“T suppose you came over on the cutter?” 
Barney asked. “I know it is over. I am 
just on my way to Monroe. It looks as 
though we might have some fun with Spain, 
eh, General?” Under ordinary circumstances 
Barney would no more have dared speak to 
the commander of the Department of Fescama 
in that fashion than he would have put his 
head in a lion’s mouth; but his head was 
turned. “Come back on the cutter, won’t 
you?” he said to Miss Wallis coaxingly. 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered recklessly; “I 
know the cutter of old.” Barney threw a 
tender look at her, and arose. 

“Then, you must excuse me and I will go 
and find somebody and tell them to wait for 
us.” And he went. 


MAGAZINE. 


The General turned to Miss Wallis a face 
which was kindness itself, and her heart 
smote her. 

“Tl tell you about it,” she said miserably. 
“We've been—Dick Barney and I—ever since 
he was at the Point. He was a wild boy, and 
we—my people objected. Finally I told him 
that I wouldn’t write to him, or have him 
write to me, or see me, for two years. If we 
—cared at the end of that time, I would-——” 

“You would marry him,” the General 
finished. 

“ And the two years’ time is up today!” 

“ And you do care?” 

The girl pressed her lips together. 

“T suppose I have given my word to you. 
I thought he didn’t care. Of course I knew 
you didn’t—and that you couldn’t expect me 
to care for you—like that.” 

“No, I couldn’t expect it,” the General said. 

Barney came back almost at once. “They 
are going. Can you come now?” he asked. 

The General excused himself. He wanted 
to see some people in Norfolk. And the two 
young people went off together. 

He did not come over later. He tele- 
graphed for his things. The Maine was blown 
up the next Tuesday, and he was called into 
serious conferences in Washington. 

Miss Wallis went into Mrs, Swan’s room 
when she reached the hotel and sat miserably 
down on the bed and told the whole story. 
She had not intended to, but the umbrella 
attracted her chaperon’s attention. 

“What shall I do with the thing?” she 
fairly wailed. 

“Oh, keep it!” Mrs.Swan said witheringly. 
“Keep it by all means. You'll see rainy 
days enough if you marry Dick Barney.” — 

“T don’t believe it. The General will 
advance him. He likes me, and I know—I 
know he is so strong and so kind that if I ask 
him to take up Dick he will.” She paused 
and then spoke sharply. “Don’t look at me 
like that! I know I am a selfish thing.” 

She arose hastily and went to the window 
and looked out, and her friend heard some- 
thing choked in her handkerchief. “He's 
the best man that ever lived. If Dick 
hadn’t come back, I’d have married him, and 
I'd have loved him, too. And I’m not a bit 
sure that Dick meant to come back until he 
saw me there with the General. He is so 
sensational!” 

“ He is not alone in that,” Mrs. Swan said 
drily. 





THE GIRDLE. 


I seND thee this to girdle thee 
With love and tenderness; 

A poor dumb thing that cannot know 
Its own great blessedness. 


Herbert Shipman. 





THE WILLIAM THOMSON MYTH. 


BY H. G. PROUT. 


A SKETCH OF SUBURBAN LIFE, DESCRIBING AN EASY WAY TO WIN A COMMUNITY’S RESPECTFUL 
ADMIRATION—EASY, THAT IS, TO INDIVIDUALS OF CERTAIN PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


|? a man has a rotund figure, an amiable 

disposition, a genial manner, and reluctant 
speech, a reputation for practical sense and 
solid judgment will follow as easily as water 
runs down hill. A man who has these com- 
monplace advantages must be unusually weak 
or foolish if his neighbors do not rate him as 
unusually wise. I, being lean, with a somber 
visage, a bad temper, and somewhat ready 
speech, am often annoyed at the respect paid 
to mere fat and silence; but it is of no use to 
quarrel. One might as well quarrel with the 
attraction of gravitation. The distrust of 
lean men is as old as literature, and perhaps 
older. The distrust of fluent men is instinctive 
in us all, and it is so strong that the nation 
of Shakspere and Bacon and Burke and 
Macaulay has for generations cultivated a 
halting speech. Among some of our race it 


is no longer considered well bred to talk 
easily and elegantly. 

An illustration of all this appeared among 
us a little while ago in what I have called 
the William Thomson myth, which still en- 
dures, although William has departed. William 
had precisely those gifts which command 


confidence. He was fat and amiable and slow 
of speech. In all my acquaintance with him, 
he never volunteered an opinion, he never 
made a joke, never expressed an original 
idea, and never spoke ill of even a dog. 

Once, and only once, I saw William show 
something like a human infirmity of temper. 
We stood on the station platform, talking 
about the probable wheat crop. The govern- 
ment report published that morning showed 
an average condition of eighty seven per 
cent. I didn’t know what that meant, but 
assumed that William must know, and he 
was laboring ponderously and cheerfully to 
think that he knew. Jones came by and 
poked his thumb into William’s figure about 
the region of the lowest button of his waist- 
coat, with a jaunty “Good morning, Thomson.” 
William looked gravely after Jones, and 
something like a cloud passed over his serene 
face, and then he spoke softly and slowly: 
“T don’t think I care much for Jones; he’s 
too sarcastic.” 

Jones, by the way, was a man of some dis- 
tinction among us. He could spell tolerably 
and wrote a fluent business hand, and therefore 
imagined himself “literary.” He started a 


little local paper and laid his neighbors under 
tribute to fill it. One of these was a man 
whose name is known wherever the English 
language is read—a poet, a wit, and a writer 
of charming stories. The poet sent some- 
thing to Jones’ paper, and Jones in his pride 
called attention to it in his leading editorial, 
reminding us that the poet’s work was 
“marked by genius and general excellence.” 
But all this isaside from our subject. 

William never, so far as I know, did a 
stroke of work either useful or useless, but he 
did make a great local reputation as a man 
wise in counsel and practical in action. 
When he first came to live in our town he 
was in the employ of a great corporation. 
We never knew precisely what he did, but 
always supposed that he was sure to become 
the president. He shortly left that service, 
the corporation became bankrupt and is now 
in the hands of a receiver. The relation 
between these two events is obscure, but 
there are those among us who still believe 
that, if the corporation had kept William it 
would have escaped the courts. 

For some years William led a placid and 
comfortable life. The rumor frequently 
went abroad that he had been offered an in- 
fluential position, or that he was organizing a 
great company, or that he was just on the 
point of taking up some very important work, 
but I doubt very much if he ever seriously 
intended to do anything. Still, the myth 
grew and flourished. 

As happens sometimes in the life history 
of every suburb, we came to want more than 
we could comfortably pay for, and the native 
voters outnumbered the “city men,” and 
made us pay for a good deal more than we 
got. Taxes went steadily up and so did 
water rates; but the roads and sidewalks did 
not improve as fast as the taxes grew, and in 
the dryest seasons we were forbidden to 
sprinkle our lawns. Houses were broken into, 
but no thieves were caught; and drunken 
boys frightened waitresses in the twilight. 
Then we said, “If William would only go into 
the Township Committee, things would go 
right. If William would manage the water 
company, rates would be cut in two and 
service doubled.” 

The Country Club had an earthquake. A 
candidate was blackballed and six members 
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resigned and the hamlet blazed, and we 
thought that if William would only take the 
presidency, peace and prosperity would come 
back to the club. William was often asked 
to let his name be used for some of these 
places, but he, being wary, always beamed 
and shook his sagacious head and kept his 
leisure and his reputation. 

Whether or not he ever had as much confi- 
dence in himself as his neighbors had in him, 
I could never decide, but it is quite certain 
that he never gave any outward evidence of 
his capacity for affairs even so far as to dig 
his garden. It is true that he did serve for 
two or three months as executive officer of an 
unfortunate enterprise started by some of his 
neighbors, and I am told that he performed 
the duties of his office admirably. He kept 


his desk clean, he introduced some very neat 
and systematic methods of filing vouchers, 


MAGAZINE. 


and he filled an armchair with great dignity. 
The fact that this enterprise did not succeed 
is, of course, no conclusive evidence of want 
of judgment or business capacity on William’s 
part. 

I have not followed his history since he 
left us, but I have little doubt that he is still 
regarded by those who come in contact with 
him as a man whose advice might be exceed- 
ingly precious and whose werk might be most 
efficient if he could only be induced to give 
advice or to work. 

I trust that I shall not be misunderstood 
and that nothing that I have said will be set 
down to malice, for I really like and admire 
William. But the myth which grew up 
around him is an invaluable illustration of the 
great principle enunciated at the start, that 
girth and amiability and slow speech make 
the foundation of many fine reputations. 





THE IBSEN PERFORMANCE. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


A DISPLAY 9F THE “HIGHER DRAMATIC ART”—GIVEN SOLELY FOR ART’S SAKE—FROM WHICH, 
THOUGH NOT DESIGNED AS A BURLESQUE, MUCH AMUSEMENT MAY BE EXTRACTED. 


HENEVER I go to an Ibsen performance 

—a form of diversion that was entirely 
unknown in my boyhood—I am reminded of the 
fire that destroyed the huge building known 
as Paul Bauer’s hotel in Coney Island a few 
years ago. The fire broke out one morning 
in the middle of winter, at a time when every 
variety theater, concert saloon, photograph 
gallery, and dime museum had been closed, 
with either padlocks or tenpenny nails, for 
the dead season. The flames spread rapidly 
through the great wooden structure, and in a 
few minutes the whole thing was ablaze. Then 
occurred one of the most extraordinary phe- 
nomena that have ever been brought to my- 
notice. The fierce heat actually thawed out 
half a dozen of the little concert halls that 
were near enough to feel its effects, and as if 
by magic they all sprang into full blast, with 
the “serio comics” warbling, the waiters 
serving beer, and the “barkers” busy outside 
the doors urging citizens to come in and enjoy 
the entertainment. When night came the 
fire had been extinguished, and the concert 
halls were once more wrapped in their winter 
sleep. 

An Ibsen performance seems to me to have 
the same effect on Broadway that this great fire 
did in the heart of Coney Island. It thaws 
out literary and artistic New York, and 
attracts all sorts of people who are seldom 
seen on any other occasion. Most of these 


people take themselves very seriously, and 
give one the impression that they have come 
for the purpose of deciding whether or no the 
Ibsen drama is worthy of their esteem, and 
whether Miss Curly Twilight, who assumes 
the principal part, is really as great an actress 
as she says she is. For some mysterious rea- 
son, I seldom meet any one possessed of a pro- 
nounced sense of humor at these alleged enter- 
tainments, and yet the town is full of men and 
women who are always looking for something 
to amuse them. It is a wonder to me that 
there is any attendance before the monkey 
cages in Central Park when there is an Ibsen 
performance on Broadway. 

Certainly an Ibsen audience possesses all 
the farcical qualifications that the most exact- 
ing student of the ethics and niceties of 
humor could demand. People who take them- 
selves seriously are nearly always funny— 
Bill Nye said that life is a very solemn thing 
to an ass—and the spectacle of a group of 
such persons engaged in asolemn discussion 
of an art of which they know nothing, should 
be highly diverting to the normally intelligent 
mind. These savants are really funny because 
they appeal legitimately to that sense of our 
own superiority which is commonly called 
the sense of humor. 

My advice to the seeker after humor is to 
attend the next Ibsen drama that he sees 
announced, stand.in the lobby, and listen to 
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the chatter of the people as they come in. 
You will be very likely to hear something 
like this: : 

“T met her at Mrs. Lariat’s tea last Thursday, 
and she is just too dear for anything. They say 
she had an enormous success in London, and cer- 
tainly she is most picturesque, with that wonderful 
shade of hair J 

“Do you think it’s her own?” 

* * * * 

“There comes that infernal scoundrel, Corker, of 
the Continental Magazine. How are you, Mr. 
Corker? Glad to see you, sir. Ill follow him into 
his narrow grave for the trick he played me. Just 
you wait a couple of weeks and you'll see something 
in print in a certain paper that will put him where 
he belongs. 
and Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold! That fel- 
low has the worst traits of all of them, and not one 
of their virtues. [ll hound hin——” 

“Hush, not so loud; people are looking at you. 
What did he do?” 

“Turned down my poem on ‘Love in the House- 
hold’; said it was too long. Then he went and 
printed one of Smithers’ that was two verses longer 
and nothing like as good. That’s the sort of men 
we have i in a = judging acepeal 


“Now, aa dear, you ’ve never seen one of Ibsen’s 
dramas, and I want you to pay particular attention 
to it, so that you can talk about it when the subject 
comes up at the literature class next Tuesday. Are 
you paying attention ?” 

“Yes, of course I am.” 

“Well, remember that Ibsen is one of these new, 
up to date playwrights who go in for everything 
that’s advanced and cultured and literary, and if you 
don’t know all about him you're not good for any- 
thing in literary circles. This Miss Twilight is all 
the go, too, and has been received by a great many 
very charming people. Everybody in London went 
perfectly wild over her, and it is just possible that 
Mrs. Birdlime will have her at the next meeting of 
the Tolstoi Coterie, though they’re trying hard to 
get her for the Browning Bevy, and-———” 


Talk about Nero and Pontius Pilate* 
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“Oh, did you notice that new costume in 

O’Squeal’s ae as you —_ down Broadway ?” 
* 

“ My, but what a ot of pivtioueiinl people there 
are here today! How do you do, Kittie? Going to 
lay off Holy Week? And if there isn’t Dora Spofford 
and Charlie Wing and all the rest of Hustle’s peo- 
ple sitting in that lower box!” 

“Let’s go in and say ‘ How d’ye do?’ to’em after 
the act.” 

“Not while that Clara Acorn \is there! She’s a 
wolf. Iplayed with her one season and ought to 
know. If there’s any center to the stage she’s the 
one that can find it, and if she cansmother you from 
the boxes she'll do it. Don’t you ever get into the 
same company with her if you canhelpit. Whata 
queer looking lot of frumps there are here, to be 
sure! They look like poetesses or something. 
This is a great idea, this giving an Ibsen perform- 
ance, though it must cost something. You'll see 
tomorrow this woman’ll get half a column, or may- 
be a column, in every paper, and like as not some 
literary guy will write a magazine article about 
her, and all for doing no more than what you or I 
could do.” 

“Say, Sadie, let’s save our salary next season and 
do an Ibsen play, you and me, when we come in.” 


The last scrap of conversation quoted I 
commend to the thoughtful consideration of 
my readers, because of the truth that it con- 
tains. There is no easier way for a woman to 
secure free advertising than by giving an Ibsen 
performance, and there are very few actresses 
of any standing in the dramatic profession 
who cannot play an Ibsen part fully as well 
as it is played by the pretentious people who 
flourish in London and New York on the 
strength of an occasional incursion into the 
Norwegian drama. It is easy not only to 
obtain free advertising by this means, but to 
make the critics, the public, the dramatic 
profession, view with serious, respectful con- 
sideration the most puerile artistic efforts. 
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THE hunter tracks his game if it but fly ; 
When hit, he gives a look and passes by ; 
And so dear love cares not for what is won, 
But seeks it’s quarry when it’s on the run. 


Never little things despise, 
Grace have they to seeing eyes; 
Love, if erafty, fleet, and wild, 
Comes to us a little child. 


Though my sweetheart’s smile endears, 
Far more potent are her tears ; 

Once when grief came to eclipse 

The tender touching of our lips, 

I asked with sorrow true and deep, 
“Wherefore, loved one, dost thou weep ?” 


She said: “ 


For fear you'll leave me, dear.” 


A lie it was—but sweet to hear. 


The hunter who was once so bold, 


Is growing feeble, bent, and old ; 


Some even doubt his courage. 


Still, 


The ravenous wolves on yonder hill 
You cannot easily deceive, 


Since in his bravery they believe. 


Joel Benton. 
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THE MAGAZINE CLEARING HOUSE. 


An English periodical for women contains 
perhaps the most successful humorous depart- 
ment published anywhere. The chief charm 
is that its humor is entirely unconscious, the 
intentions of the department being entirely 
businesslike and practical. It is called “ Ex- 
change and Sale,” the explanation running: 

This column is set apart for the use of private 

persons who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles. 
No responsibility taken by us with regard to any 
sales or exchanges arranged, nor can we interfere in 
any differences that may arise between parties to 
a bargain. 
The style of “trading” that follows sug- 
gests the transactions of intimate school- 
girls, but to the “private persons” referred 
to it is evidently a serious business. 

See with what confidence ladies in England 
exchange their wearing apparel one with the 
other; and it is far from the impecunious 
who do it, as will be seen by the following 
extracts: 

_Lady, removing, has new feather bed; will ex- 
change for lady’s clothes or good house linen. 

Lady wishes to buy dark sables and ermine, and 
correspond with society lady who wishes to dispose 
of lingerie, all wardrobe, regularly. 

Lady wishes to correspond with another who 
dresses well and stylishly. Also wanted, some 
yards ermine. 

Mourning—Young married lady, dressing well, 
will sell everything. 

No doubt a correspondence was started 
with the lady who wished to buy everything. 
Let tis hope the things would fit. 

Elderly lady. Good corsets, as new, ten shillings. 

Lady has white crepon evening dress, lined silk; 

misfit, slight figure, twenty five shillings. 
Then follow several hundred announcements 
of every known article in woman’s realm, 
from the most elaborate and gorgeous evening 
gowns to a pair of worn shoes. 

Children’s partly worn shoes and boots for dis- 
posal, very cheap; some require mending. 

Two tails gray hair: one twenty eight inches 
long, twenty shillings; twenty two inches, fifteen 
shillings. Bargains. 

A guinea tail of brown hair, unused, six shillings. 

Tail dark auburn hair, seven shillings and six- 

pence. 
It may not be generally known that “tail” 
corresponds to our “switch,” and we say 
“bangs” where our sisters across the water 
speak of “fringes.” “ Wigs—Tails—Fringes” 
is a common advertisement over there. 

Wanted, cheap parcel for rummage sale in ex- 
change for child’s new frocks, pinafores, lady's 
nightgowns. 
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Wanted, any clothes suitable for girl eight 
months old, also serge skirt and trousers. 

Wanted—tail lady’s hair, light brown, thick, 
long, three strands, or a small jewel case. 


The fallible Pope said “beauty draws us 
with a single hair,” but it required three 
strands for this lady. 

Wanted, wardrobe: poor lady would be glad to 
purchase dresses, etc., from lady or maid; very tall, 
full figure. 

Widow’s bonnet, long veil, three collars, cuffs, 
pair jet bracelets. All good. 


We know that the same time is not given 
to mourning in England as in America, hence 
the good condition. 

Wanted, black dress cheap, or exchange quantity 
of music for anything useful. 


There is a piteous story here. 
Gentlemen not infrequently come under this 
head. 


Gentlemen—white canvas shoes—very smart, 
slightly soiled. 

Lady would exchange antique spinning wheel for 
silver belt and chatelaine with appendage—gray 
feather boa. 


She does not mean the feather boa must be 
an appendage of the chatelaine, it may be 
assumed. Perhaps the lady doesn’t know 
that chatelaines are not so popular now as 
spinning wheels (at least, on this side), but 
she is correct as to the gray feather boa, 
which is the present fad in Paris. 

Will lady kindly give half worn gloves, slippers, 
etc., for new crochet lace and doilies? 

Sponge, very good condition. Pyramid foot 
warmer, two shillings. 
We all know that a 
tub for a bath. 

Splendid plump chickens. Fat ducks, three shill- 
ings and sixpence. 


Now comes the column for “ Lady Helps.” 


Domesticated lady offered refined home in return 
for companionship and assistance. No salary. 

Required, young lady as useful companion help. 
Cooking. Good needlewoman. Strong, energetic, 
good tempered, willing. Thoroughly domesticated. 
Small salary. 


It would have saved space if the advertiser 
had applied for an angel in return for a home, 
though it is doubtful if even an angel could 
have met all those requirements. 

Lady dressmaker wanted by firm of ladies’ tailors 
in India; hills in summer, plains in winter. 

Young lady (26) offers services for comfortable 
home and laundry. Domesticated. 

Gentlefolks (young, married) desire joint position 
of trust, secretary (horseman, musical) and com- 
panion (artistic, domesticated). 


“sponge” is really a 
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The word “domesticated” is thoroughly 
English, and is found all through these 
columns where best attributes are required. 


Wanted, good general for single lady. Fair 
plain cook. Also girl. Churchman. 

Wanted—Lady cook general. No knives or 
boots. Treated with courtesy. 

Wanted, lady house parlor maid, lady cook kept. 
Caps, aprons. 

Required, two lady servants. 
house. 


Then we have “Change of Air,” which is 
much more inviting than “Boarders Wanted.” 


Board—Residence offered in pretty country house. 
Close to church. Pony carriage. 

Very bracing. Lovely cycling neighborhood. Golf. 
Paying guests received. Young society. 

Isle of Man—Lady offers few weeks’ change in 

return for help with sewing, garden, etc. Good 
opportunity for lady contemplating marriage, as 
advertiser would willingly give instruction in cook- 
ing, jam, and pickling. 
This speaks for itself. If our young women 
were offered such facilities in the holiday 
season, the usual summer girl would soon 
have a home of her own. 


Wanted, a lady for a position of trust as cook 
general. Must be very fond of dogs, and a good 


Entire work of 


plain cook. 
Lady offers five shillings weekly and her services 
in refined family, near sea, for five weeks. 


That couldn’t be done anywhere in demo- 


cratic America. And yet how many of our 
“ladies” would gladly avail themselves of the 
privilege of exchanging service for a few 
weeks’ change from the city heat! 

Titled people wish paying guest. Good society. 
Riding and driving taught if desired. 

Lady goes out gardening, neighborhood London, 
ten to six o’clock, three shillings and fare. 


Under the head of “Jewellery” come ex- 
changes and sales of every known precious 
stone and personal adornment from coral ear- 
rings to— 

Gentleman’s plain gold ring—18 ct—would ex- 
change for lady’s or gentleman’s underclothing— 
anything useful. 

And so the list grows, and the wants are 
made known in a ladylike fashion instead of 
through the medium of second hand shops 
for cast off clothing. On the whole, the 
magazine is a good friend to the gentlewoman 
in England. And no doubt its weekly issue 
is watched for with beating heart and high 
hopes by the domesticated—very domestica- 
ted—lady who has long felt wants. 


THE HERO’S HORSEMANSHIP TEST. 


There is just now in the fiction of the 
adventure school what the dry goods adver- 
tiser would call a “run” on the horsemanship 
test. No hero is considered to have a right 
to that proud title until he has managed, 
easily, gracefully, and with one hand, as it 


were, a hitherto unmanageable steed. Horses 
with records for slaughtering grooms and 
stable boys by the score must become as gentle 
as pet lambs when the hero bestrides them— 
or he is no hero. 

In “Richard Carvel,” Mr. Churchill makes 
the young American the idol of the hour in 
London by the pertinacity with which he sits 
a steed warranted by the villain duke to 
throw him into eternity. Dr. Weir Mitchell in 
“Hugh Wynne” paid his tribute to the horse 
in a similar way, and in “ Young April,” Mr. 
Egerton Castle makes his queer hybrid hero 
—his poet - physician - philosopher - professor 
Englishman Spencer—follow the less subtle 
Mr. Carvel’s example. A whole court looks 
on, full of the pleasurable excitement that 
comes from not knowing just how terrible a 
catastrophe is to occur before its eyes. 

Mr. Spencer’s method of managing a horse 
would commend itself to the 8S. P.C. A. He 
begins by removing her hard and cruel bit 
and replacing it with a simple hunting snaffle. 
Then he pets her a little; it is not recorded 
that he gives her a bit of sugar and an apple, 
but every other kindly attention known to 
young ladies as agreeable to horses he does 
offer Zuleika, the terror of the stables. Then 
he mounts—and has his reward, for “all at 
once she broke under his touch into a hand 
gallop, and round the field they flew with the 
sweep of a swallow.” 

It is interesting to recall, in this connection, 
that one of the first novelists of recent times 
to revive the horsemanship test of valor 
and merit was the celebrated creator of 
Dearest and Little Lord Fauntleroy. Her 
manly heroine, Clorinda Wildairs, managed 
one of those unmanageable horses in “ The 
Lady of Quality” as effectively as Richard 
Carvel or Michael Spencer, or even as one 
of Charles Lever’s rough riding heroes of 
an earlier generation, by whose lessons in 
horsemanship perhaps it would be unfair to 
suggest that the present school of heroes has 
greatly profited. 


THE CHARM OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


“Autobiography is the most delightful 
form of literature, it seems to me, as well as 
the most difficult,” said a clever critic the 
other day. “It is perhaps the form that 
most clearly betrays the character of the 
man behind it. I don’t mean by this that it 
reveals character directly; sometimes, in- 
deed, it isa direct attempt to conceal charac- 
ter. But it is an indirect revelation of a 
most curious and subtle kind. Your bump- 
tious man, in writing about himself, is very 
apt to assume a mock modesty which is odi- 
ous. Your modest man is likely to leave out 
many details of importance and interest. The 
writer who has a real genius for autobiogra- 
phy steers between these two courses. 
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“ Among our own authors I know of no 
one who can compare with Mr. W. D. How- 
ells as an autobiographer. Howells is an ab- 
solutely simple and modest fellow, as all of 
his friends know; and yet he has done more 
talking about himself and his own experi- 
ences than perhaps any novelist of the pres- 
ent century. Nevertheless, his bitterest op- 
ponents cannot criticise him in this particu- 
lar, for his self revelations are curiously im- 
personal; they sound as if they were made 
about some one else, and they are saved from 
the least suggestion of mock humility or of 
conceit by his charming humor, by his habit 
of holding himself up to gentle ridicule. 
Some day the world will recognize that in the 
autobiographical works of Howells it has the 
record of a fine and simple soul—a really 
great soul, as it seems to me. There is, first, 
‘The Story of a Boy’s Town,’ a recollection 
of the novelist’s boyhood and a remarkably 
incisive study of boy life, which has yet to 
be appreciated at its fullvalue. Then there 
are ‘My Literary Passions,’ the record of 
the growth of his literary tastes, published, 
by the way, under an unfortunate title; ‘A 
Little Swiss Sojourn,’ giving a graceful ac- 
count of asummer he passed in Switzerland; 
papers describing his first visit to New Eng- 
land, during which he met James T. Fields, 
Holmes, Emerson, Hawthorne, and nearly all 
the famous Boston writers of fifty years ago; 
desultory papers narrating his experiences as 
a country printer; as well as that charming 
account of his four years in Venice, ‘ Vene- 
tian Life,’ which laid the foundation of his 
fame. 

“ Among recent autobiographers, Mrs. Oli- 
phant ought to take a high place. Her story 
of her own life is one of the most honest and 
one of the most touching records in all litera- 
ture. Unconsciously and without the least 
suggestion of brag, the woman showed what 
a long and hard and brave struggle she had 
made ever since, as a girl, she began to write 
for publication in order to contribute to the 
support of her family. No one could read 
that book without acquiring a profound re- 
spect for Mrs. Oliphant as a woman as well 
as a writer. Justin McCarthy’s recently pub- 
lished reminiscences are of somewhat differ- 
ent caliber, but they give a vivid picture of 
the man’s generous and kindly nature. In 
fact, Mr. McCarthy is so lavish in his praise 
of others that he rather weakens the effect of 
his judgments. He makes you feel that he 
is personally a little ‘soft.’ 

“The Browning letters, which caused so 
much discussion not long ago, are, of course, 
the most unconscious form of autobiography, 
and they deepen our regard for Mrs. Brown- 
ing, who today stands as one of the sweetest 
natured women in all literature. Everything 
in the nature of autobiography, too, that has 
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come from Robert Browning shows that he 
had in him the stuff that makes a virile and 
high spirited man. Do you know the story 
told by his friends, that whenever he re- 
turned to London after his long absences on 
the Continent, he made a pilgrimage to the 
church where he was married and kissed the 
steps? Doesn’t that give you an idea of the 
depth of his affection for his wife? 

“Ah,” the critic continued with a sigh, 
“what a satisfaction it is to find that the 
great writers whom we love can sometimes 
be really great men and women! I know a 
teacher who develops the character of his 
boys very largely by the reading of the great 
biographies and autobiographies of the world. 
He says that this form of literature is the 
most stimulating for the education of youth 
that has as yet been discovered, and he looks 
forward to the time when it will be tried in 
all the schools.” 


CHILDREN AS CRITICS. 

People are fond of claiming that children 
are good critics of the literature offered 
them; that a poor story will not go down 
with them as it frequently will with their 
intellectual betters. Yet acquaintance with 
the average child brings one reluctantly to 
the conclusion that this is merely a pretty 
theory. Tell an inane and pointless story— 


how you went down town and saw a litile 
boy who let go of his mother’s hand and got 
his new shoes all wet, and the policeman had 
to bring him back—and you will have a 
breathless audience, and on every subsequent 
visit will be greeted with, “Tell me again 
about that little boy who got his new shoes 


all wet!” Yet no strained argument can 
show your story to be a good one. Its realism 
is meager, its morality cheap and obvious, its 
adventure element too diluted to count. Its 
only merit lies in the fact that it stirs the 
listener’s excitable little imagination, so that 
at the end he is all ready to tell you how he 
went down town and got his new shoes wet 
and the policeman brought him back; and he 
makes a better story of it, because he believes 
in it, andis not trying to work off any under- 
hand lesson on his hearer. 

Children’s stories are, as a rule, judged 
good or bad on grounds that would be utterly 
incomprehensible to a child. They must pass 
their grown up examinations first, before 
being submitted to the test of a child’s view- 
point. Those that satisfy both big and small 
are the stories that really live and count. 

Among the new books for children there is 
a tall green one with a fascinating procession 
of animals across the cover, that seems des- 
tined to a permanent place on the nursery 
shelves. “In the Deep Woods” tells the 
intimate family life that went on in the 
hollow tree when the crow, the coon, and 
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the possum lived together and gave parties 
and kept an eye out for Mr. Dog. Albert 
Bigelow Paine has managed to slip into these 
little tales a good deal of human nature, so 
that, though distinctively for children, they 
make their appeal to adults as well; and this 
quality is emphasized by the dry humor of 
Mr. Condé’s illustrations. 


A STUDY OF A YOUNG GIRL. 

One would scarcely expect from the pen 
(or was it axe?) that did “ McTeague” a deli- 
cate study of a young girl of nineteen. Yet 
in “ Blix” Mr. Frank Norris has pictured his 
heroine so vividly that we should recognize 
her on a crowded street, even without the 
white satin ribbon wound tightly around her 
throat; and so prettily that we should be 
strongly tempted to stop and speak to her, 
then and there. 

Blix is simple and wholesome and wise, 
straightforward and resolute, yet deliciously 
young and fresh souled. She makes one think 
of sweet peas and strawberries, and other 
growing, clear tinted things whose sweetness 
is of the tonic and not of the cloying kind. 
She is a real girl, with limitations, like other 
girls, but good, and earnest, and ready to 
laugh. 


horrors of any kind, and wanders along as it 
chooses with an utter disregard for the laws 
of unity and progress that are generally 


supposed to govern novels. It is perhaps a 
series of episodes rather than a novel, but 
they are very attractive episodes, showing 
from a fresh standpoint the relations that are 
possible between a man and a girl in the free- 
dom of American life. 


A TITLED SENTIMENTALIST. 

We in America are spared one form of 
literary absurdity that flourishes in England. 
Our millionaire aristocracy exert an influence 
in many walks of life, but, happily, stop 
short of literature. In this country the name 
of Vanderbilt or Astor would not sell a book 
such as recently came out in England with 
the name of the Countess of Warwick on the 
cover and the title of “An Old English 
Garden.” 

It is a huge book, a foot and a half square, 
printed in enormous type, beautifully illus- 
trated with many photogravures. The sub- 
ject, as may be divined, is the garden of its 
patrician authoress. There are a few pages 
on the garden in general, written in a stilted 
style inappropriate to the subject (if a stilted 
style is ever appropriate to anything), followed 
by a detailed account of various parts of the 
establishment, in which the countess has given 
her sentimental proclivities full swing. In 
the Lily Garden the plants are beautified with 
labels of pottery in the form of fleurs de lis. 
The Rosery has appropriate quotations from 


It is a sunny little story, without © 
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the poets on its labels. Around the old sun 
dial, “in reverent seclusion,” is planted a 
“Garden of Scripture, where beautiful 
thoughts will be written from the world’s 
greatest book.” In the Border of Sentiment 
“old herbs and flowers are labeled with 
quaint meaning and emblems of bygone times. 
There are many labels, and each is a tiny 
swallow in pottery, with the flower name on 
one wing and the emblem on the other. 
There is the balm plant for sympathy and the 
bluebell for constancy; the foxglove spells 
sincerity,” and so on. 

The countess herself, so she tells us, takes 
the greatest interest in her Shakspere Border, 
consisting of plants adorned with appropriate 
Shaksperian quotations. But the part of 
the garden that is most likely to interest her 
readers—though scarcely on _ legitimate 
grounds—is the Garden of Friendship, “‘ where 
the kindly gifts of friends are memorialized 
on heart shaped labels. An apple tree stands 
in the middle, up which a brilliant red honey- 
suckle twines, and all around are the mottoes 
and references which tell of that true friend- 
ship which the poet sings, which the philoso- 
phers find so rare, but which still does really 
exist, to help us on a road that winds uphill 
all the way—yes, to the very end.” The 
noble authoress may well be proud of her 
friends, for in the list of the givers of the 
one hundred and twenty plants, only eleven 
names are untitled ! 

The garden serves not only to advertise her 
loving friends—to misquote her favorite 
Shakspere—and to satisfy her poetic cravings, 
but it also suggests moral lessons to the 
countess. As she sums up in her closing 
sentence, “We are daunted by the unending 
scope and range of life’s garden, the bounda- 
ries of which are not less limitless than the 
distance ’twixt this and yonder now lessening 
disk of the setting sun.” It might be inferred 
that Lady Warwick was trained in the senti- 
mental school of a day now fortunately past, 
but a reference to Burke’s Peerage deprives 
her of the excuse of belonging to a generation 
of different tastes. Her ladyship was born 
no earlier than 1861. 


WAS IT BACON OR MARLOWE? 

We have been rudely interrupted, in our 
appreciative studies of the literary movement 
that transfers to the brow of Francis Bacon 
the laurels long fraudulently worn by William 
Shakspere, by an encounter with a small but 
startling volume entitled “It Was Marlowe.” 
For the author of this book, a Mr. W. G. 
Zeigler, elaborates the theory that Christopher 
Marlowe, known as the author of “ Dr. Faus- 
tus” and “The Jew of Malta,”. also wrote 
most or all of the plays which some old fash- 
ioned people still call Shakspere’s. 

We call upon every Baconian in Minnesota, 
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Tilinois, and elsewhere, to down this interloper 
at once; for if Marlowe wrote “Hamlet” 
and “Othello,” how can Bacon have written 
them? It might be well for Mr. Donnelly to 
arrange to meet Mr. Zeigler in public joint 
debate. A rhetorical duel between two such 
giants in the world of criticism would indeed 
be a memorable affair. Mr. Zeigler does not 
claim to have at his command any such deadly 
weapon as the cryptogram invented and 
patented by Mr. Donnelly; but an impartial 
comparison of the two men’s arguments com- 
pels the admission that they are just about 
equally convincing. 

The whole question should be settled finally 
and forever; otherwise we may have other 
ingenious people arising to prove that Queen 
Elizabeth, Lord Burleigh, and Sir Francis 
Drake wrote the plays. The fact that these 
worthies died some years before the later 
Shaksperian dramas appeared is no insuperable 
obstacle. History records that Marlowe was 
killed and buried in 1593, when Shakspere’s 
career as a playwright, or as an alleged play- 
wright, was only just beginning; but Mr. 
Zeigler cheerfully jassures us that history 
must be mistaken. And if she was mistaken 
in one case, why not in another? It may yet 
be proved that “Romeo and Juliet” was really 
written by Julius Cesar, and first produced 
before Antony and Cleopatra in the year 41 
B. C 


But if in joint debate or otherwise Mr. 
Donnelly and Mr. Zeigler can manage to 
settle this troublesome affair, they will do a 
genuine service to their fellow men. And 
having settled the rival claims of Bacon and 
Marlowe, let them proceed to solve some of 
the other problems to which mankind demands 
an answer—those, for instance, propounded 
by the late Lewis Carroll: 

Why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings. 





STEPHEN CRANE’S SIMILITUDES. 


In Stephen Crane’s new book, “ Active 
Service,” the erstwhile chromatic author 
seems to take a respite from describing things 
mental and material by colors, and now gives 
his word pictures by telling what his ideas 
are like. 

One of his best similes is when he describes 
upper Broadway at night, with “its electric 
signs, mammoth and glittering, like the jewels 
of a giantess.” Not so good is the description 
of “cable cars marching like panoplied 
elephants.” An ice wagon, if properly deco- 
rated, might do so, but cable cars do not 
march that way. 

Another inaccurate phrase is the mention 
of two people’s voices which “ ran like bells.” 
Even a bell with a liquid note can scarcely 
be said to run; and yet another queer bit of 
pedestrianism is achieved by some vines which, 


according to Mr. Crane, “ran like verdant 
foam over the rocks.” 

We are told of a boy who “cringes like a 
cold monkey,” and a man “ who was twisted 
until he looked like a.wet, gray rag,” and the 
hero of the tale at one time drank champagne 
“like an unbroken and defiant man who chews 
the straw that litters his prison house.” 

As a variation of these comparisons, Mr. 
Crane occasionally tells us of people or things 
that were “not unlike” other people or 
things, but this is practically the same 
method, and perhaps is, after allj as good a 
way as any to express one’s meaning. 





Advertising, like politics, makes strange 
bedfellows, and it is amusing to read in the 
pages of a leading magazine which is-making 
much of its life of Oliver Cromwell the adver- 


tisement of one of its competitors to the- 


effect that the competitor also is about to 
publish a life of Oliver Cromwell, which 
“will not be the history of a mere student, 
compiled with much research but with little 
experience of affairs,” but “will show a man 
of action in history as viewed by a younger 
man of action today.” 

This is especially entertaining to the reader 
of advertisements, because a few pages away 
the older magazine says of its historian that 
his work “has the strong and palpable pulsa- 
tion of inner passion ”—surely not the usual 
concomitant of a mere bookworm. 

Then on with the tilt between John Morley 
and Teddy Roosevelt, and when they get 
through with Oliver, may the public be as 
familiar with the warted physiognomy of 


Noll as they are with Lincoln and Napoleon! — 


* * * * 
Padding is, of course, a legitimate process 
if one wishes to make his book fatter, but is 
it fair to pad by simply repeating words? 
For instance, a recent volume of poems 
contains the following stanza: 
Down thy valleys, Ireland, Ireland, 
Down thy valleys green and sad, 
Still thy spirit wanders wailing, 
Wanders wailing, wanders mad. 


Now the words of these four lines, if not: 


repeated, would fill only two lines, thus: 
Down thy valleys, Ireland, green and sad, 
Still thy spirit, wailing, wanders mad. 
It is too bad for busy people to be obliged 
to read a poem twice while reading it once. 
* 


* * * 

Every one has noticed the similarity which 
book titles of the same season often present, 
all unintentionally on the part of their auth- 
ors. This fall, we have “Bob,” by Sidney 
Lanier, “Mrs. Bob,” by John Strange Winter, 
and “ Bob, Son of Battle,” by Alfred Ollivant. 
These “ Bobs” are in no way related to one 
another, but the coincidence of titles is 
amusing. 
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